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Affirmative description, subversive of all exiStiltg sys^eins rather than 
the foundations of a new rode of belief, From this uncertainty, 

> however, we have a satisfactory appeal, and find in a work written 
towards the close oL Akbar’b reign, a most minute recapitulation ot 
progress ot the Emperor’s deflections frcan the faith of Mohammed, 
and the nuv/ institutes and observance's which he laboured 1o 
introduce TLo woik is the Muntakhab-at-Tawflrikh compiled by 
Abd-ul-kdder Maluk Shah Beddoni.” 

Professor Blochmann takes the same view. Giving extracts 
from Baddoni on the religious views of Akbar, he says. “Jiie 
above extracts fiom Baddoiii possess a 'peixdiar uilue, bccduse 
they show the nsc and piogiess of Akbar’s vieus, from the hisl 
doubt of the coirectne‘«& of the IsUm to its total rejection, and tht 
gradual establishment ol a new Taitli, combining the piiinipal features 
of llmduism and the Fireworship of the Parkis. This value doth 
not attach ioihn ^nattetcd k marks tn ihp Aniy 'uor to the Lonqtr 
articl in the Dabistdn. As tin author of the latter work Jnis used 
Badaom it will only be necessaiy to collect the fno ruua/ks ivhich are 
(Blochmanu’s Ain i-Akban, Vol I, p. 200 J as to the 
discussions at the uIm'^ious meetings, as dcsixihed b> the Uahisian, 
riphinstoiie thinks Hum to be “probably imaytnanj'* (Bk, IX, Chap. 
III., Cowell’s ed , p. The italics are mine}. 

Now, let us see, il we chu account loi the additional statement in the 
Babistan, zr , Aidtshir’s visit to the < ourt ol Delln. That a learned 
Persian Zoroastiian, named Aidoshii, cirme from Peisiaat the special 
invitation of Akhai w certain. That is }>ro\td Horn the iiidepindont 
source of the raihang-i-Jehnngiii. But the lacts (1), tint became for 
quite anotlier purpose, not lor the puijiuoe ot taking any part in those 
religion** dncussions, which led Akhai to openly ackuowledKe Zoro- 
astnan forms of worship and (2) Ih it he cainc a longtime affet the 
years 1581 and 1082 when Akhii adojited these loi ms of woj ship, are 
equally ceitain, and cm he placed bf}ond nny shadow of doubt. 

As to the fust fact, 171-5., that Aide slur was sput foi, tioui Persn, 
by Aklmi, ior quite aiiolhci piupobc, wchaielhc auihoiiU ol Mu 
Jamal ud dii , a wiitor contenqioran with Mvbar. lie was the wiitei 
of the well known Perbian lexicon, Faihang i Jcb n.gni. This work 
WM hugUQ by him m the reign of Akbai, A\ho had patiom/ed it, 
ant ftuish«t}n the r^ign ol his smressor 7 chan<^ii, alui whom it was 
Afkbng-i Jehangiii, Vue will cive hcie, in the words of ‘1 e 
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author himself, an account of his dictionary, as far as Akbar was 
connected with it. He says in the preface ^ : 

Translation, 

** From the prime of yo«th, 1 had the inclination and desire 
of reading and perusing ^the poems of the ancients, and in the 
company of friends and companions, a good deal of my time was 
spent in ( reading ) the discourses and collected poems of teachers 
of old times; and when many of their poems contained Persian, 
Pahla^i and Dari words and idioms, &c., 1 had helplessly to refer to 
Persian vocabularies called farhangs. And 1 came across many words 
and idioms in the poems of the ancients, which were not found in 
any dictionary ; and in the case of those that were found, there was a 
good deal of contradiction and confusion. As the bonkers of the 
thread of learning and wisdom, had written much in investigating 
and ascertaining the origin of words and idioms, but had made no 
difference between Persian and Arabic words, the object was not 
fulfilled, and necessary questions (of .difficulties) remained neglected. 
Therefore, the desire of preparing a book in this noble branch of 
learning, became fixed in my poor mind. I collected in several 
parts, all the unknown words that came across my sight in books of 
poetry and prose. In short, 1 spent, well nigh one generation, 
which is the period of 30 years, a good deal of my time and a good 
deal of rny life in making researches in Persian, Pahlavi and Dari 
words and idioms, &c. 

“ ‘ I worked bard for 30 years and revived Persia with this 
Persian.* “ The hand of eloquence became strong through me. I 
finished the book of Pahlavi. After many researches and investiga- 
tions, such a number of words and idioms were collected as had 
not come to the ha«d of any other lexicographer. But the 
arrangement of those, on account of difficulties, the description 
of the encounter of which is of no great advantage, bad fallen 
into the sphere of delay ; and from the excess of my inquiries. 


1 Lucknow lithographed eilition. of 1293 Hijri Tutrod action, from 

page 3, 1. 6. Mr. Manockji Rustomji Uiiwala’s old manuscript, p. 1, 1. 16, 
As far ns 1 know, this portion from the preface of the Farhang has not been 
translated. So 1 give my own literal translation of it. 

* Quoted from Firdousi. Mohl, Vol. 1., Preface, p. XC., 1. 20. Macau's 
Calcutta edition, Vol. 1., p. 65, 1. 18. 
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my excellence in this art (of writing a lexicon) had reached such a 
stage, that very few words and phrases have remained uninvosti- 
gated by this slave (i.e., myself) by means of his fiery inquiries of 
proofs ; so that many just-minded friends, knowing me to be worthy 
of confidence in this kind of learning, brought before me every 
difficulty which they met with, in their study of prose and study of 

words In short, the excellence of this 

servant, in this (branch of) learning, being sufficiently well known, 
in the month of Zi-'l-qu’da (f.e., the 11th month) of 1000^ Hijri, 
at the time, when the banner of Akbar Badshah, the sun of the 
nobles had the honour of appearing in the city 

of Srinagar, which is the capital of Cashmere, one of my friends 
spoke in the paradise-like assembly (of the king) about the researches 
of Persian words and phrases which 1 had been fortunate to make. 
The members of His Majesty’s court, as soon as they heard this 
matter, called the humblest of sincere friends (/.e., myself) in the 
noble and holy presence of his Majesty. His Majesty said very 
gracefully and elegantly (lit. with a tongue that drops pearls and 
scatters jewels) ^ since the time the Arabs had the hand of authority 
in the country of Persia, the Persian language having been mixed 
with Arabic words, most of the Farsi and Dari and Pahlavi words 
have become obsolete, nay, have disappeared altogether. So the 
explanation of the books which have been written in old Persian 
languages, and the meaning of the poems, which poets of old times 
have adorned with ornaments of poetry, have remained concealed 
and hidden under the curtain of concealment and the veil of privacy. 


1 The lithographed edition from which 1 translate gives the year | • a • 
(i.c., 1050), which is evidently a mistake for |*«% ^000). A manu- 

script copy of the Farhang-i-Jehangiri, lent to me by Mr. Manockji B. 
Unwala, gives f «*d (i.a., 1005). That also is a mistake. Blochmann's manu- 
script (Jonrnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1868, Fart L, No. 1, p. 12) 
gives 1000. This is correct, because the writer connects the event with 
Akbar's visit to Srinagar, and wo know that Akbar visited Cashmere in 1000 
and reached his destination on the sixth of Muharrum (the first month) 
of the year one thousand and one ” and spent nearly a month in “ his private gar- 
den *’ (Muntakhab-al-Taw&rikh, translated by Lowe, Vol. II., p. 398, 

Lees and Ahmad All's Edition, Vol. II., p. 384, 11. 19, 20). Thus according to 
Boddonl, on the 6th of Muharrum (the first month) of 1001, he arrived in 
Cashmere (i.^., the capital). So the interview with Jamal-ud-din may have 
taken place a few days before. 
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Therefore, before this time, I had ordered some of the members of 
this court, which protects learned hkmi, to prepare a book containing 
all the old Persian words and phrases. No body could perform 
that work as it should be.^ It is necessary that in this noble branch 
of learning, you should prepare a book of good fame, and sublime 
name, so that in consequeiK e of its always being united with my 
good fortune, its effect may remain permanently on the pages of time 
for day and night (/>., the hook may be connected with my name 

and prove useful for ever) ” 

The author then goes on to say, that he then began to collect about 
44 previous farha^ujs or lexicons, Zend and Pazeud books and other 
I’crsiau works. Put, before he completed his work, Akbar died in 
1014 Ilijri (1605 A.l).). Akbar's son Jeliangir came to tlie throne, 
and the dictionary was finally completed in his reign, three years after 
Akhar’s death. So th(j author named it after Jehangir and called it 
Farhang-i-Jehangiri. 
lie says — 

13 I VjUyuk^ Caa3 

o-A? 

* by Lsjj 

Transldlion, 

i.e., this famous dictionary became honoured by the name of king 
Jehangir, who is like king Jamshed in dignity. When I looked 
for its date, wisdom said: “ Zahi Farhang Nur-ud-din Jehangir,*’ 
t.c.. Well done, the dictionary of Nuruddin Jehangier ! 

The numerical value of the letters of the above mip'd is 1017 
Ilijri (1C 08-09 A.D.). This is the date of its completion. 

We learn from thisf long passage several facts, h'ivsthj, we learn, 
why it was that king Akbar patronized it, and secondly, w e learn the 
different dates of its commencement, its patronage by Akbar, and its 
completion. Wo will speak of the dates later on. 

Firstly, as to the patronage extended to it by king Akbar, wc learn 
that the speciality of this new lexicon, to which the author attaches 
great importance, and to which the king himself also attaches great 
importance, is that it contains many old Persian words, especially of 
Zend and Pazend origin. It is for this purpose, that the author 
collected several Zend and Pazeud books. 


* Arabic * kapm/l-yambaghi ’ mcauing “ as it should bok 
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Now, it was to assist Mir Jamal- ud-din, the author of the Farhaug, 
in his work, that king Akbar bad specially sent for Ardeshir, a learned 
Persian of Kerman, to whom the Dabistan refers. Blochmaim 
says on this point: “ From the preface of the dictionary it appears that 
.the labours of the conij>iler extended ovdt tliirty years. A. II. 1000, 
or thirteen years after the commencementfof the compilation, when 
A khar was at Srinagar, Mir J amal-ud-din received the order to complete 
his dictionary. Not only did Akbar grant sums for the purchase of 
manuscripts, but he even called learned men from Persia to assist Mir 
J amal-ud-din in the compilation. The historian Badaoiii indeed tolls 
us that many a word was investigated in Akbar’s majlis-i-lhdQ, the 
emperor himself evincing that taste for tlie study of words which 
Muhammadans so eminently possess .... The Zand and 
Pazand words form a peculiar feature. ” ^ 

We learn from the Farhang-i-Jehangiri itself, that Ardeshir was 
sent for from Persia, for the purpose of this dictionary. Elochraann 
refers to this passage in his abovementioried paper on Contributions 
to Persian Lexicography.’’ 

^ 

O lAl ^ j iX l Ln l I d 

soAfjiih j\ 3^ 

(Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXVII., Parti., 
No. 1, 1S68, p. 14, article by H. Blochmaim.) 

As Bloclimaiin has not translated this passage, I give my own 
translation. 

Translation, 

“ Barsam — The meaning of this word is written, after being as- 
certained from a Majus (Magus;, who was very proficient in the know- 
ledge of his religion, and who had the name of Ardeshir, and whom the 
Magi held as their Mobed (priest), and whom Elis Glorious Majesty, 


1 Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXVII., Part I., Xo. 1, 
p, 12-14, 1868. Paper on '• Contributions to Persian Lexicography.” 

* Ervad Manockji Rustoinji Unwala’s old manusoript of tlie Farhang- 
i-Jcliaugiri gives the word as It would then mean “ of the throne- 

like threshold.” But the word as given in Bloohmann's manuscript is correct, 
because meaning “ nestling at the foot of the divine throne 

was “ a name given to the Emperor Akbar after his decease.” — ( Steingass.) 
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having sent money for him, had specially called from Kerman for the 
purpose of ascertaining (the meanings of) Persian words.” Th^ 
word * barsam ’ is an old Zand A vesta word. Firdousi uses it.^ 

The long explanation, which the author gives, of the word Barsam is 
very technical, and so he refefs to hisauthority.^ In the case of another 
word also, we find, that th^ author of the Farhang-i- Jehangiri gives 
his authority. It is in the case of the word Azar j ^T. He does not 
give the name of the person but simply refers to him as an old person 
of the Zoroastrian faith. Blochmann thinks, that perhaps this is a re- 
ference to the same person Ardeshir. We read the following under the 
word, • • or jif. I follow the text of Mr, Unwala’s manuscript. 

oji j-i 4 Ij jl (sy>i erf* -rf" 

iimj j AJj® ylij’ ^ 

j * try j try ^ \j» 

1 The author of the Farhang-i-Jehangiri quotes the following liuea in 
which Firdousi uses it 

OuCtjli SOkJ,) jj dJS§ 

The first couplet is from the account of Behr^rngour's reign (Mohl VI., p. 64, 
couplet 705, Macan*s Calcutta Edition, Yol. HI., p. 1579). The next couplet 
can be traced, with a little modification, to the account of the reign of KhusrO 
Parviz (Mohl VII., p. 186, couplet 2206, Calcutta Edition, Vol. IV., p. 1949), 
but the third conplet, wliich seems to be in continuation of the second couplet, 
I am not able to find in any of the copies of the Sh4h-N4mch with me. 

> The word is so obsolete, from a non-Parsee point of view, and the explanation 
is so technical, that the later lithographed editions of the Farhangd-Jchangiri 
have omitted the word * barsam,' perhaps as being of no use to the modern 
students. Blochmann’s manuscript of the work has given it. Mr. Manockji 
Bustomji Unwala’s MB. which 1 have used for this purpose gives the word, 
vide p. 156. 

® Blochmann’s copy has ifhe word correctly written IajJ (Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXYII., Fart I., No. 1, 1868, p. 14). 

« The lithographed edition of Lucknow of 1293 Hijri (1876 ADS), p. 66, has 
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j\ b C#UJ Uwj ^ 

%Am (Jfij iimj J AJjb J Ajj jl 4-»Ur ^\ ^ (^31AJ j!is\ J 

Aj J Cf ^ 1^5 Ji(^^ jl J v£^«MtAA&j «3jj ^ ^ I 

wUS* jd ^ j J|j> 

^Jb^^Abo OaJ Um»^^ ^ OJj 

TraDB]ation> (I give mj own translation, ad Blochmann’s is 
rather a free one.) 

“ I (lit. my humble self) who am the writer of these lines, saw an old 
man of the Farsees, who was of the Zoroastrian religion, and who had 
a few parts of the Zend Avesta books. As I had a great longing and 
yearning for the collection of Persian (/ars) words, and as there is no 
more authoritative work for the Persian than the Zend Avesta, 1 
kept up a friendly intercourse with him for ascertaining (the mean- 
ings of) words. And most of the words, which are given in the 
supplement of this book, from the Zend and the Pazend and the 
Avesta are as explained hy that Zoroastrian. While reading the Zend 
whenever he came to this word (Azar) he read it Adar with a zamma 
(or over ddl without the ndkta, and said that in the book of 

Zend Avesta this word does not occur with a ddl with the niile/ay 
Of these two passages, the first is very clear. It distinctly says, 
“ that Ardeshir was (mark the ord u^®^) specially for, from 
Kirman for the purpose of ascertaining Persian words,*^ 

Dastur Aspandyar Kamdiii of Broach (who lived from 1751 to 1826) 
in his book entitled (pp. 50-51) pub- 

lished in 1826, a short time before his death, refers to the fact of 
Ardeshir’s being called to India for the Farhang-i-Jehangiri. 


’ The Lucknow editioa adda^^j before this word. 

^ Blochmann's MS has 

* The Lucknow edition adds ootU before this. 

* Blochmann’s translation runs ns follows:' — “I knew an old Persian, a 
Zoroastrian, who possessed some parts of the Zend Avesta. Asl have a passion 
for collecting Persian words, and as no book enjoys a greater authority for 
Persian than the Zend Avesta, I often met him for the purpose of investigating 
borne words ; and indeed most of the Zand -words which the Khatimah of my 
dictionary contains, have been extracted by this Zoroastrian from the 
Zend Avesta. Whenever he came across the word jol* reading to me 
from his holy book, he pronounced it ddur, not adzar^ etc.” (Jonrnal of the 
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But one may argue, that Ardesliir, even if specially sent ft>r, 
for the purpose of the Dictionary, may have taken an active part in 
in6uencing Akbar to Parseeism. In order to meet that argument, 
we must try to fix the date of Ardeshir's visit to India. 

We find m the Persian Bevayets, a letter from this Ardesliir to 
Dastur Kiaradin Padam of Broach, on the subject of tire-temples. 
The letter ends thus — 

sLSkiy sU jij-j Siv ^ 

ue. Written on the day Din mouth Farvardin 967 Yazdazardi.^ 
After copying that letter, the compiler of the Bevayats makes the 
following note : — 

(p. 468, 1. 9) A^y'^ 

f.e. At the fime, when Dastur Ardesliir Noshirwan Kcrmani bad 
come from the country of Persia, to the country of IJindustan, before 
king Akbar, this letter was written to Dastur Kiamdin Padam. 

From the body of the letter it appears that Ardesliir had received 
a message from Dastnr Kaindin of Broach at Mooltaii, wlieu he was 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXVI 1., Part I., No, 1, 1808, p. 14.) 
Prof. Max Miillcr refers to this passage an«l says ( Introduction to the 
Science of Religion, Edition of 1S82, p, 18): “Wo have tlio Zend A vesta, 
the sacred writings of the so-called fire-worBhipprrs, and we possess 
translatipns of it, far more compleU; and far more correct than any that 
Emperor Akbar obtained from Anlcshir, a wise Zoroastrian, whom ho invited 
from Kirmauto India." Prof. Max MUller<locsnot say a sliigJo word rndro than 
this, and still he is quoted in lluj paper, above refenod to, as supporting 
the infcronco that “ Akbar must, out of curiosity, have called Parsoea 
from his own reoonlly-cbnquorcd proviTic(; r)E Guzerat for Jiiformation, but. 
seeing that bo could not get much out of them, he had to call others from 
Persia." (pp. 2118, 297.') One can easily see from the full quotations from 
Blocbmanu and Max Milllcr that there is nothing at all in Max Muller’s 
words supporting t ho above inference. The authoi of the Earhang-i-.Ichangiri 
Bays that Ardeshir had '* some parts (jnz or jtfzvWf t.e.. a little, a trifle) of the 
Zend Avesta," and what Prof. ]\Tax Miillcr wishes to say is merely this : that 
in our times wc have “ far more complete and oorrcc;t " maiinsoripts and 
translations than those brought by Ardeshir. Yet he is represented as 
supporting the above infercncic ! 

1 Lithographed edition of the RevAyet., which is being printed by Mr. Ma.nockji 
Rustomji UnwAlA, Vol. II- (pp. 455-458), p. 4.'>8, 1. 7. 
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OB his way back to Persii*. Ardeshir says, that had he received the 
message at Lahore^ he would have thought of going to Dastur 
Eamdin at Broach. 



t.a When I reachedMultazi) I saw BebedioTK&usM^hi&r, . . . Had 1 
seen Behedin EAus at Lahore, of oomse, I would have come (p. 456, 11. 7-11). 

This passage shows that Ardeshir left India in 967 Ynzdajardi 
(1597 A.D.), This is the date of the departure of Ardeshir. Now 
let us see, if we can fix the date of his arrival. The above quoted 
long passage from the preface of the Farhang-i*Jehangiri helps us 
to do that. 

We learn from that long passage of the preface, that Mir 
Jamaluddin had devoted 30 years to the work of his lexicon, and 
that it was during the time of Akbar’s visit to Srinagar in 1000 Hijri 
(1592 A. D.) that the King extended to him his patronage. 
Now, as we saw, that Ardeshir was specially sent for, for the work 
of the lexicon by king Akbar, and as we further saw, that Akbar 
extended his hand of patronage to the author of the lexicon, only in 
A,D. 1592 (Hijri 1000), it is quite evident that Ardeshir must have 
come to India after A.D. 1592. This was then about 13 years 
q/Ver the date (1579 A.D.), when the religious discussions at the 
Ibadat Khaneh, which influenced Akbar towards Farseeism were 
closed, about 11 years after the date (1581 A.D.) when Akbar openly 
accepted the outward forms of the Parsee worship, and one year 
after the death (1591 A.D.) of Dastur Meherji Rana. 

Thus we see, that the Farhang-i*Jehangiri clearly proves the two 
facts (1) firstly that Ardeshir came from Persia, for tlie purpose oj 
the dictionary^ and (2) secondly that Ardeshir came to India after 
1592, A.D., a long time before which, Abkar had openly adopted some 
of the visible forms of Farsi worship. This clearly shows then, that 
it was the Indian Farsees of Naosari, who had explained to Akbar 
the Parsee religion and not Ardeshir from Persia. 

The discussions, which are called *‘tlic learned and philosophic 
discussions of the Ibadatkliana,”^ and to take part in which, none of 

^ The Ibftdat Ehftndh is epoken of in the Tabakat-i- Akbaii as— 

IjmJT the holy seat, the place of fire (Muubhl Newul Kikhoic's 

Edition of 1875, p. 328, 1. 4). 

4 
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the Gujarat Parsees are supposed to ** have possessed the requisite abi- 
lity were practically closed in 1579 A.D. (987 Hijri). Blochmann 
says the disputations had now come to an end (A.D. 1579), and Faizi 
and Abul Fazl had gained the lasting friendship of the emperor.”^ 

It may be said that the reKgious disputations were not closed in 
1579, because missionaries continued to come and go, long after that 
year.3 But the later missions in after years, had nothing to do 
with the religious disputations of the Ibudat-khaaeh. Anyhow, 
as far as the Parsees and their influence on Akbar were concerned^ 
the disputations were closed. This is proved by several facts on the 
authority of Badadni. 


1 Journal 13. B. R. A. Society, Vol. XIX., No. LIII., p, 297. 
• liu-i-Akbari. Vol. 1., Introduction, p. XV. 


Tho dates of these mis.siuus tlitfcr according to different writers. 
I give below tlie dates according to difierent authors 
Father Oatrou, on the Comte do Noer, on the 
authority of Mauouchi. authority of Du Jarrio. 

^Arrival. — (Does not Arrival 1580. 

give the exact date, 
but it can be calcu- 
lated by references.) 


Murray. 
Arrival 1570. 




About 1676 or 1577. 


“ Departure probably Departure 1583. 
1682.” 

Departure. — 1579 or (Rudolph Aquaviva 

probably left in 
1585.) 


1580. (Rudolph 
Aquaviva left in 1582 
C or 1583.) 


*3 f Arrival, — 1689 (date 
•2 I of depart, urc from 
d I Goa). 

^ ^ Departure. — Date not 
*§ I given, but their 
o I stay appears to have 
£ L been short. 


Arrival 1591. 


Departure. — Gives no 
date, but tlicir stay 
appears to have been 
short. 


Arrival 1591. 


Departure. — Giijcs no 
date, but their stay 
seems to have been 
short. 


.iS 

'S 

M 

H 


' A rrival.-No date givhn, Arriv al 1 595. 

but it must have 
been before 1597 as a 
great ti re, which took 
place in 1597 is said 
to have taken place 
when the mission 
was there. 

Departure. — The mis- Departure.— -Gives 
I sion remained till date, 
the death of Akbar. 


DO 


i 


Arrival 1595. 


Departure. — Gives no 
date, but says that 
the mission left, when 
Akbar went to con- 
duct a war in the 
Deccan. That was in 
1696(Emol,VoL VI., 
p.93). 
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(1 ) From the new Jnlali year (988) iri80-81 , the king openly adopt- 
ed san and fire-worship (Badaoni : Lowe, Vol. IL, p. 269; Blochmaim's 
Atn-i-Akbari, Vol. I., p. 184 ; Rehatsek, p. 27). (2) Two years after, 
%,€• in 1582 (990) he established 14 holidays according to the 
manner of the Zoroastrians (Badaonft Lowe, Vol. II „ p. 316; 
Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I., p^ 195; Rehatsek, p. 53). 
(3) The document “unique in the Church History of Islam, “ which 
was the result of these disputations, and which separated Akbar from 
orthodox Mahoniedanism, was signed in 1579 (Rajab 987) (Badaoni : 
Lowe, Vol. IL, pp. 278-279 ; Blochmanu’s Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I., 
p. 186 ; Rehatsek, p, 31). It was a document for preparing which 
Badaoni applies to Abul Fazl, the proverb, “ He prefers hell to 
shame on earth.’’ (4) After the signing of this document, the king 
left for Ajmir on the 16th Rajab of the same year 987 (1579 A. 1).). 
(5) lie adopted the Parsee Calendar and established his era 
after the manner of the ancient Persians in 1584 (992), (Ain-i-Akbari, 
Vol. II. (Jarrett), pp. 30-31.). Badaoni describes this change under the 
events of 090 Hijri (1582), (Lowe IL, p. 316; Blochmaun’s Ain-i- 
Akbari, Vol, L, p. 195 ; Rehatsek, p. 53), 

Though the later missions came as late as 1595, they had nothing 
to do with the original discussions of the Ibadat-kbana. It is only 
the first mission, that seems to have taken a part in the discussions 
at the Ibadat-khana. All the three missions had to leave Akbnr’s 
Court disappointed, as far as the king was concerned. 

Father Catrou says of the first mission that “Akbar seemed to 
have countenanced, for a season, the caused of Christianity from a 
principle of curiosity only.” Comte de Noer says something similar. 


According to Abul Fazl, the first mission of Ffllhcfr Rudolf (Padri Badif) 
took part in the disoussioiis at the Ibadat-khaneh in 9S6 Hijri (1678-79 A.D.) 
(Akbar-n/imeh, Vol. HI., p. 254, 1. 20, Asiatic Society’s Calcutta Edition. 
Elliot VI., p. 60). Badaoni places under the events of the year 980 Hijri 
(1578-79 A.D.) the event of Akbar ordering “ Prince MurM' to take a few 
lessons in Christianity.*’ (Badaoni- Ahmed All’s text, Vol. II., p. 260, 1. 6. 
Lowe’s translation, Vol, II., p. 267. Blochmaun’s Aiii-i-Akbari, Vol. I., p. 182. 
Rehatsek, p. 25). Now it was Father Monserrat,a member of the first mission, 
who gave these lessons to this prince (Calcutta Review, January 1886, 
Vol. LXXXIl, No. CLXlII, pp. 2 and 4). bo according to Badaoni the date cf 
the first niissioii was 986 Hijri (1.578-79 A D ). 

1 History of the Mogul Dynasty, p. Il3. 
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He says Mais ajant manqud le but ri^el de 1’ entreprise, qni £tait 
a conversion d’Akbar, les Padres retouruerent k Goa (L’ Empereur 
Akbar, Vol. I., p. 330).” Murray says tbe same thing. One of 
the courtiers however, allowed it to transpire • • • • that his 

(Akbar’s) sole aim was cuHosity and entertainment.” (Vol. U;. 
p. 90.) 

As to the second mission, the discussions at the Ibadatkhana were 
long before over, and according to Father Catron, we do not find 
them carrying on any learned and philosophical discussion” what- 
ever with the courtiers. They expected Akbnr to be a Christian. 
“ He often visited the fathers, proposing to them the most specious 
objections to our sacred mysteries, and appearing satisfied with the 
mysteries (explanation) he received.*' Nothing further happened. 
They had instructions to leave whenever they should be satisfied 
that their mission had failed in its object.” Their mission failed, and 
BO they returned to Goa.' 

According to Comte de Noer also, the second mission left without 
achieving any result. “ Ha quittcrent L’ Empire, sans avoir obtenu 
aucun rcsultat religieux.’** 

From Murray also we find, that they “ went through nearly 
the same career as their predecessor. So long, indeed, as they were 
willing to swell the pomp of his court, and to amuse him by the 
display of relics and images, he appeared glad to have them about 
him .... They found that there was ns little as ever of any 
serious intention of acceding to their wishes.”^ 

Coming to the third mission, we find the same thing in then* case. 
From Catron, we do not find them taking any part in any 
discussions whatsoever. They converted some of the |||pople. Akbar 
appeared at times well inclined toward them and their religion. 
But says Catron “Nevertheless, some vestiges of his former supersti- 
tion wonld escape him at intervals .... Heaven punished 
the pride and impiety of the prince in a remarkable manner.”^ 

According to Comte de Nocr, the third mission had a political 
object rather than a religous one. He Buys : “L'Ordre jngeait avanta- 


^ H istory of the Mogal Dynasty, Catron, pp. 126-127. 
■ L’ Empereur Akbar, Vol I., p. 330. 

* Discoveries and Travels in Asia, Vol 1I„ pp. 93-93. 

* Ilistorj of the Mognl Dynasty, p. 128. 
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geux d’ entretenlr des agents poUtiques, k la cour du Grand Mogul, 
comme Si d’ autres cours.”^ From Murray also we learn the same 
thing. There remained in the breast of the monarch a strong hold 
of idolatry, on which they could never make any impression.” Thus, 
we see, that as Blochmann says, the discussions at the Ib&dat-khana 
were closed in 1579, and that the la^r Christian missions had 
no part in those discussions. 

But even, if, for argument’s sake, we take it for granted, that the 
discussions by the Christian missionaries continued after 1579 A. D., 
that does not affect the main issize, that by 1582 Akbar had openly 
adopted some of the Parsee forms of worship, the Parsee calendar and 
the Parsee festivals, whereas Ardeshir came long after that in 1592. 

We said above, that the indiience of Parseeism on king Akbar, was 
a fait aocompU, sometime before the arrival of Ardeshir from Persia 
into India, because, he had adopted long before 1592, many of the 
Parsee forms of worship and observances. Among these was his 
adoption of the Parsee festivals. We find a reference to this fact in 
the Ain-i-Akbari also. We read the following (Ain 22, Book II.) * ; — 
His Majesty enquires into the excellent customs of past ages, and 
without looking to the men of the past in particular, he takes np that 
which is proper, though he have to pay a high price for it. He 
bestows his fostering care upon men of various classes, and seeks for 
occasions to make presents. Thus when His Majesty was informed of 
the feasts of the Jamshcds, qud the festivals of the Farsi priests, he 
adopted them and used them as opportunities of conferring benefits. 
The following are the most important feasts. The New Year’s 

day feast ^ Again, His Majesty followed the custom of 

the ancient who held banquets on those days the names of 

which coincided with the name of a month ” 

HI. The third important work which refers — though indirectly — 
to the question whether it was the Indian Parsees or the Persian 
Farsees, who took a prominent part in the discussions of the 
Ibkdatkhanah in 1578*79 is Ahul Fazl’s Akbar-nameh. Ahul Fazl 
refers to the presence of Zoroastrians in the assembly for religious 
discussions nnder the events of the commencement of the 23rd 
year of King Akbar’s reign (986 Hijri, 1 578 A.D.), a long time before 
Ardeshir’s arrival. He thus speaks of a meeting for religious 
discussions on the 20th of the month Meher. 

1 L’Emporenr Akbar, Vol. T., p, 331. • Ain-i-Akbari. Blochmann, Vol. I. 
p. 276. “ Badflfini generally calls this day Nadriiz-i-Jaiaii,’* 
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slfijliij /^jduc (ytjjtxit cA’Io (Xai j <^a3 

J Jim jUT tjk j\ fj^m J JjJ j\ cjl^ 

^Xm /AflJ C5 *J ^ LSt^i- *-*‘^ J ^Lcj^ 

^U J Vy^ILT? 

Joimj c;^Uy cii*^ (jSwoljf «)kJ,> jf (••>/"*' 

(Akbar-nameh, Vol. III., pp., 252-5^, 1. 22, Calcutta Edilion of 
Abd-ur Rahim) Translation. 

“ On the 20th Mir^, in that place of meeting, the lamp was 
kindled to brighten the solitnde of seclusion in the banquet of 
society, and merits of the philosophers of the colleges and 
monasteries were put to the test of the touchstone. [Health from 
disease, and good money from false money, began to be separated. 
Abundance of spirit and excellence of divine power enlightened 
faces.p Siifist doctors, preachers, lawyers, Snnnla. i<hia8, Brah- 
mans, Jains, Buddhists, Chdrhdks,^ Christians, Jews, [Sabeans]® 
Zoroastrians and learned men of every belief were gathered together 
in the royal assembly, and were filled with delight”*, (Elliot’s 
History of India, (Dowson,) Vol. VI., p. 59.) 

As Ardeshir came after 1592, as already shown, the Zoroastrians 
present at the above discussions in 986 Hirji (1578 A.D.), were those 
of India. 

As the author of the Farhang-i-Jehangiri says. Ardeshir was, no 
doubt, a learned priest. So one nihst naturally expect an inquisitive 
king like Akbar, to take advantage of his presence atAs court, and 
make inquiries from hjmeabout Zoroastrianism as observed in Persia.® 
It is this fact, that the Dabistan takes note of, in adding one statement 
more, to those, that it had copied verbatim from the work of Baclfioni. 

1 Mcher. » As Elliot lias omitted to translate this portion, I have given 
my own trauslation in brackets. ^ “Hindu materialists.” The preceding 
words ought to be Jath and which arc names of lac.oH. * Lit. showed 

exultation of joy at the sight of the pleasure of the royal assembly. ® Things 
like that may happen even now. Several Zoroaatrian rites and ceremonies 
performed by the Parsces of India, oven now, differ from those performed 
by their co-religiooists in Persia. Though I have personally officiated at 
Parsee marriages on several occasions in Bombay, it was only this month, 
that 1 had an occasion to witness a marriage of a Persian Zoroastrian ,whcu 1 
found a good deal of difference in the ritual. 
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It is this fact, which Comte deKoer alludes to when he says: “Akbar 
avait fait venir de Perse, k grand frais, un prStre parsi Ardjer, qui 
iuitia Tempereur aux rites antiques de sacroyance.” (Maury’s Translar 
tion, Vol. 1., p 340). But there is not a particle of evidence to show, 
that Ardeshir took any part in leading Akbar to the adoption of some 
of the Zoroastrian forms of worship and o^ Zoroastrian festivals, &c. 
The fact, as shown above, by authentic dates, proves that Ardeshir 
came long after the event. 

Again, apart from the question of dates above referred to, — and 
that is a question of very great importance in the consideration of the 
main question, — there is nothing whatever in the Dabistau,toany way 
belittle the work of the Naosari Parsees. It nowhere says that 
Naosari Parsees had no influence upon Akbar, and that it was 
because the Naosari Parsees had failed to explain their religion to 
Akbar, that Ardcsir was sent for, from Persia. It says nothing of 
that kind. On the contrary, it says in the very commencement 
that (a) the Naosari Parsees ** asserted the truth of the religion 
of Zoroaster” and (6) that the Emperor **was pleased to take 
information ’’ from them. 

If from the mere fact, that king Akbar called Ardeshir from 
Persia, long after the visit of the Naosari Parsees to Akbar’s court, 
we were to infer, that the Naosari Parsees did not satisfy the king, 
then there remain, several facts to be explained. 

1. The Dabistun further ^ays that the king ** invited likewise the 
fire-worshippers from Kirman to his presence, and questioned them 
about the subtleties of Zardusht’s religion. If it was Ardeshir, 
who, as alleged took a prominent part in leading Akbar to Par- 
seeism,” and nit the Naosslri Parsecs, why was there the further 
necessity of inviting more Zoroastrians from Persia ? 

2. Again, we learn further on from tlie l)abistan, that Akbar 

wrote letters to Azer Kaivun, who was a chief of the Yezdaniaa 

and Abadanian and invited him to India.”^ Now, if it was Ardeshir, 
who had “ been able to take part in discussions showing skill and 
dialectical ability,” why was there the necessity of inviting Azer 
Kaivan also. 

3. Then take the case of another community, the Christian. 
We know that Akbar called from Qoa, some of the learned 


1 Shea and Troyer, Vol. III., pp. 96-96. 
* Ihid., p. 96. 
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Portuguese missionaries. They were Rodolfo Aquavivs, Antonio de 
Monserrat and Francisco Enriques.^ We learn from the same 
authorities, which give these names, that later on Akbar sent for 
some other Christian missionaries. They wore . ** Edouard Leioton, 
Cristophe de Vega and a layman.*' * Again later on, a third party 
of missionaries, consisting ''of Jerome Xavier, Emmanuel Pignero 
and Benoit de Oois”, came to the Court of Akbar. Are we 
then to understand, that Akhar sent for these two other bands of 
mlsBionaries, because he was not satisfied with the learning and 
the teaching of the first missionaries ? No, these later parties of 
missionaries had little to do with the discussions at the Ibadat- 
khaneh. They were latterly sent for, for other reasons, but not 
because Akbar was dissatisfied with the first party. 

Again, one must mark the words and meaning ‘ likewise * 

used in the Dabistan, in connection with both (a) Ardeshir, (&) and 
the other Zoroaatrians from Kerman. Even, suppose, for argument’s 
sake, that Akbar sent for Ardeshir from Persia, both for the purpose 
of the dictionary, and for seeking knowledge on Zoroastrianism. But 
that does not show, that he was not satisjied with the Na6sari priests. 
If an inquirer after truth, goes on sending for experts from different 
parts of the world, that does not necessarily show, that he is dissatis- 
fied with the first batch of experts. His inquisitive mind may crave 
for knowledge from different quarters. 

We find from these facts, that according to Badaoni and according 
to the Dabistan also, it was the Naosari Parsees, who explained to king 
Akbar, the tenets of Zoroastrian religion, and influenced him, and not 
Ardeshir and the Parsees from Persia. Ardeshir did not come to India 
earlier than 1592. Long before that year, the religious discussions 
at the Ibudat-khaneh, in which the Parsees were concerned, had 
been closed, and according to Badaoni, the contemporary historian 


i L’Emperear Akbar, par Le Comte de Koer, translated by Maury, Yol. L, 
p. 326. The names are given on the authority of dn Jarric. History of the 
Mogul Dynasty by Father Catron, translated into English (1826), p. 105. 
Murray’s Historicfld Account of the Discoveries and Travels in Asia, Vol. II., 
p, 83, 

a Ibid, Comte de Noer, p. 330 ; Catron, p. 126 ; Murray, (p. 92,) alludes to 
this mission hut does not give names. 

a Jbid, Comte de Noer, p. 3i^l ; Catrou, p. 127 ; Murray, (p. 93,) alludes te 
the third missioD, but does not give names. 
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of Akbar^ inl581,t. e.,at least about eleyen or twelve years before 
the arrival of Ardeshir from Persia, the king had openly accepted Parsee 
forms of worship, Bad^oni is very clear on this point. From the 
New Year’s day of the 26th year of his reign (9^ Hijri, i’. e., 1581 
A*. D.), His Majesty openly worshipped the sun and the fire by 
prostrations ; and the courtiers were ordei%d to rise when the candles 
and lamps were lighted in the palace. (Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, 
Vol. I., p. 184. Lowe's Translation, Vol. IL, p, 269.) 

IV. There is another work of history, which distinctly says that in 
the 24th year of his reign (t. e., in 1679 A. D.), Akbar was led away 
from Mohamedanism by several learned men, among whom it includes 

several infidel and impious Parsees, who are devoted to the religion of 
the Magi.” The writer here gives the exact date of the influence of 
the Parsees, viz,^ the 24th year of his reign, t. e. 1579 A. D., the 
very date when the Naosari Parsees were at Akbar’s Court according 
to Badadni. Ardeshir came at least 13 years after this date. This work 
then leads us to conclude, that it was the Naosari Parsees, and not the 
Persian Parsees, who led Akbar towards Zoroastrianism. Though 
the work is later, its statement is supported, both by Badadni and the 
author of the Dabistan. It is known as Tarikh>i>Mamdlik-i-Hind 
(a-v ) *• The History of the countries of India.^ 

1 Tl Was written by one Gulam Basit, in 1196 Hijri (1782 A.D.) 

at the desire of an English oihoer named General 

Giles Jstibat. I read the name, as*it is given in the manuscript copy of the 
Mulla Firoz Library (Rehatsek's Catalognc IV. (History), No. 15, p. 76). 
Elliot (History of India, Dowson, Vol. Vllk, p. 200-201) reads the name ofth e 
officer, from the manuscript he saw, as General Charles Burt. Behatsek reads 
the name from the Mulla Firoz MS. as General Jayles Estbet(P). The author 
says n his preface, that he had made two copies of his work, one for the General 
and one for himself. Prof. Rehatsek seems to hSve ^committed two mistakes 
in his catalogue — (1) about the name of tbc author, and (2) the date of the works. 
He says, * The compiler of this work, Kuhmdn Singah, states that he began it 
A. H. il96 at Calcutta, by order of the EnglUh General Jayles Estbet (P), in 
whose Fervice he was, and at the end of the MS. he states that he completed it 
A. H. 1240 (i,e , 44 years afterwards).’* Prof. Rehatsek has evidently com- 
mitted a mistake here. Knhman Singah is not the name of the compiler or 
author, but of the copyist, and the date is not the date of the completion of 
the work, but of that of the copy. This is clear fiom the following passage 
which wc read at the end of the book : — ^ 

irp. ^ AX, ^jlj 
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In describing the events of king Akbar’s reign, the author says, 
Birbal and chiefly the infidel (Kafar) Parsees brought about a 
change in the mind of Akbar.’* The words in the original are 

die iJJU u;U4^ j dLAiff^l dlw j 

U'^.J ^ jisr J 

jfi ^tiXXA ijxJ ^XM (jijt 0 W I ^ O 

v£d*loj oju^ 

(Mnlla Firoz Library’s MS. folio 2S7a, ll. 6-13, Behatsek^s Catalogue of 
1873, IV, History, No. 15.) 

As this work is not translated I give my own translation of the 
above passage. 

In his 24th Jalflsi year, through association with several learned 
men, who were irreligious and interested — in short, men like Abnl 
I'azl and Faizi, and Brahmins of opposite faiths, like Birbar 
and chiefly infidel and impious Parsees, who are devoted to the 
religion of the Magi, and many Jogis — a change came npon the 
mind of the king. On that account, may God save us from 
such an evil (na~uzu-6illaA) he had not much faith in the principles 
of the faith (of Islam).’’ 

Now, though these are the words of a later historian, they are 
supported by Badaoni and the author of the Dabistan. 


i, e,, The Tilrikh-i-Mamalik-i-Hind was completed by the hand of humble 
servant Euhman Siugah on Thursday MAh Babi-ul-Aval 1240. 

It is a small work whioh cannot have taken 44 years to be completed. It is the 
date of the completion of ^ha copy, not of the original work. Again, Prof. Behat- 
sek is also wrong in conoluding that The.only copies existing are that which 
lie made for himself, and the one for his master — probably this MS., because 
it is very neatly written on glazed paper, &;c.” Prof. Behatsek waF, perhaps, 
misled by what is said in the preface by the author, that he made 
two copies, one for his master and one for himself, and perhaps by what 
Elliot* wrote, “ 1 know of only two copies of this history. One belonged 
to the late MullA Firoz of Bombay, and another 1 saw at Eanauj with the 
title Zubdatu-t-Tawarikh.” (Elliot VIII., p. 202.) 

• Elliot's History, Vol, VIII., was published in 1877, i. 4 years before 
Behatsek prepared his cataloguf (in 1873) of the MS& of the llulla Firoz 
Library. 
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Birbalor Birbar was a favourite courtier of king Akbar. Bj 
Badadni, he is spoken of as malaun t.«, accursed,' because 

he was believed to be one of those, who led the king awaj from 
Mahomedanism to sun-worship and fire-worship. Badaoni says, 
“ The accursed Byrber proposed that as fhe sun is a perfect manifesta- 
tion and promotes the ripening of the has vests of corn, of fruits and 
of all green things, and that as the illumination of the universe and 
the lives of the inhabitants of the world are depending on it, it 
ought to be worshipped and magnified, and that people ought to 
turn towards the east and not to the west .... The conquered 
philosophers and scholars of the court strengthened these arguments 
by asserting that the sun is the greatest luminary and benefactor of 
the whole world . . . These declarations became the occasion 
of the enhancement of the solemnity of the . Jallaly new year’s day, 
which His Majesty annually celebrated as a festival from the begin- 
ning of his reign 

The word in the text which Rehatsek translates by conquered” is 
It has several meanings, thongh all well nigh similar. They 
are: “conquered, subdued, vanquished; deserving or destined to be 
vanquished (as the armies of tho infidels) ; oppressed, vexed. Bloch- 
mann translates it as in disgrace.”^ Lowe docs not translate the 
word. Wilson simply translates, “ The learned men of the Court 
acknowledged that the sun, &c.’* 

We thus see, that the learned persons at the Court, of whom 
Badaoni speaks as Maqhdr, t. e, “ deserving to be vanquished as the 
armies of the infidels ”, are the Parsecs, referred to by the writer 
of the later work Tarikh-i-Manialik-i-Hind as “infidel Parsees.” 

' Rad&oni applies several sach abusive epithets to Birbal. He calls him 
“ hellish dog ” ( Lccs’ and Ahmed Ali\te:jfc, Vol. II., p. 274, 1. 6,; 

Lowe II., p. 282) and bastard (»o!>^!^p. 211, 1. 11; Lowe p. 214) wretch 
( AJ Text II., p. 317, 1. 2; Lowe II., p. 326). Of his death ho says, he “ was 
killed and entered the pack of the hcllhoands and received a portion of his base, 
deed. *y8-. j j Ai-.j tUa. 

0 (Text II , p. 360, 11. 16, 17 ; Lowe’s translation II., p. 86X.) 

* The Emperor Akbar’s Repudiation of EsU6m, translated from Badaoni by 
Rehatsek, p. 25. Afontakhab-al Tawarikh, edited by Lees and Ahmed Ali, VoL 
II., p. 260. Lowe’s Translation II., p. 268, Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. L 
p. 183, Works of Prof. H. H. Wilson, Vol. II., p. 887« 

^ Steingass’s Persian Dictionary. 

* lln-uAkbari, Vol. 1., p. 183. 
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AnyboWk whatever meaning we attribute to the word 
maqhur^ the passage shows, that when Birbal spoke of sun-worship 
before Akbar, he was supported by some learned men at the Court, of 
whom Badaoni speaks contemptuously. Some learned men at the 
court were Birbal’s associate&f. These learned men whom Bada6ni 
condemns, were the Fara'^s, whom the Tdrikh-i-Mamalik-i-Hind 
associntes with Birbal. 

The Dabistan which follows Badaoni’s work also gives a similar 
version. It says t — 

The Rajah Birber conceived in his mind that the sun is an 
object all comprehensive ; that he causes the ripening of the grain, of 
the sown fields, of the fruits, and of all vegetables, and gives splen- 
dour and life ... .A sect of the fire-worshir)pers stated also 
that the learned entertain confiicting opinions about the existence 
of spirits, of unity, and the self-existing being ; and other sects denied 
this ; but no denial is possible about the existence, the splendour 
and the beneficence of the sun.”^ 

We find from this passage of the Dabistan, that its author has 
clearly understood the allusion in Bada6ni, as referring to the fire- 
worshippers or the Parsees. The later editions of the Dabistan, e. y. 
the Bombay edition of Bijri 1277 ( p. 265, 1. 16 ) which I have used, 
give the words as a sect of sun-worshippers’" ^1 ) 

Some editions give the word Atash parast, as it appears from the 
translation of Shea and Troyer. Thus we see from the TArikh-i- 
Mamalik-i-Hiud and from the passages of Badaoni’s history and 
of the Dabistan, that Birbal’s arguments at the court of Akbar 
in favour of sun-worship, were supported by the fire-worshippers or 
the Parsees. Thus the statement of the Tarikh-i-Mamalik-uHind is 
supported both by Badaoni and the author of the Dabistan. 

Now the Tarikh-i-Mamalik-i-Hind places this event in the 24th 
year of Akbar’s reign, i. e., in 1579, which was the very time of the 
religious discussions, at the Ibadat-kbanah, and the time of the visit 
of the Nadsari priests at Akbar’s Court. Even if we had no 
date of the above event in the Tarikh-i-Mamalik, we could have 
determined it in another way. We learn from Badaoni,^ Ahul 

I The DabisUn by Bhea and Troyer, Vol. 111., pp. 93-94. 

^ ^ Lees and Ahmed Ali, Vol. 11., p. 350. Lowe 11., p. 361. Bloohmann, 
^in-i-Akbari, Vol. 1., pp. 204, 344, 404, 
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Fazl^ and other writers^ that Birbal was killed in 994 Hijri (1586 
A.D.}»in a battle with the Yusufaai Afghans.^ This was at Wast 
about six years before the arrival of Ardeshir from Persia 
(about 1592). 

. This additional evidence of the T^ikh*i-Main&lik-i-Hind, based 
on Badaoni’s work and on the Dabistan, ^hows that it was the Indian 
Parsees, who had associated themselves with Birbal in influencing 
Akbar, and not Ardeshir from Persia. But we need not take the 
date of the death of Birbal to prove indirectly, that the event took 
place before Ardeshir’s arrival in India. We havei as said above, 
the direct s/atement of the author, who places the event in the 24th 
year of Akbnr’s reign, 2 . 0 ., in 986-987 Hijri (1579 A.D.), when the 
religious discussions at the Ibadat-khane were coming to an end. 
The Tarikh-i-Mamalik-i-Hind then very clearly shows that it was 
the Parsees of India, who brought about a change in the mind of 
the king.” 

We have so far seen then, that the Muntakhab-al Tawarikh of 
Badaoni and the Dabistan, directly, and the Akbarnameh of Abul 
Fazl, and the Tarikh-i-MamAlik-i-Hind of Gulam Basit, indirectly 
show, that it was the Indian Parsees, the Nuosari Parsees, who had 
led Akbar towards Parsecism. According to the Farhang-i-Jehangiri, 
Ardeshir came in or after 1592 A.I>. So he had no share in bringing 

1 Akbar uameh, Klliot VJ., p. ^Zubdatu-t-Taw^rikh, Elliut VI., p. 191. 

3 The idea, with which Akbar, on hcariDg of Birbal’s death in a distant 
country, was consoled, is significant. Badaoni says : “ He never experienced 
such grief at the death of any Amir, as he did at that of Hirbar. He used to say 
* Alas, that they could not bring his body out of that defile, that it might have 
been committed to the flames 1 * But. afterwards they comforted him with 
these words, * Since he is freed and delivered from all the bonds of mortality, 
the light of the sun ( is snfllcient poriljgr for him, although indeed he 

did not require any purification.” The words of respect here n-ed for the 
Sun are the same as those used by Birbal in bis advocacy of Sun-worship. 
(Badaoni’s Text II. p. 260), (Lowe’s Translation, Vol. IL, p. 362, 
Lees and Ahmed All’s text, Vol. II., p. 351, 11. 4-8.) As Birbal w'aa a staunch 
advocate of Snn and fire-worship, in which advocacy, according to the Tdrikh-i- 
MamAlik-i-Hind, he was supported by the Parsecs, the above words of oonsolation 
about his corpse being exposed to the Sun, are significant. Elliot attributes 
these words of consolation to Akbar bimsdlf. He translates ‘‘Afterwards he 
derived consolation from reflecting, that as Birbal was pure,” etc. (Klliot Vol. V. 

p. 629, n, 2), but 1 thick that the wordsin the text 

do not allow of that rendering, and Lowe’s translation is more correct. 
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about tbe above result. A long time before his arrival the king had 
openly adopted Sun and Fire worship from the new Jalali year 988 H. 
(1580-81 A. DJ), had established 14 Zoroastrian holidays in 1582 
and had adopted Farsi calendar. 

‘ II. 

We now come to the second part of our subject. 

The question is, who was the leader of the Naosari Parsees T 
There is a very old tradition, supported by written documents 
among the Parsees, that it was Dastur Meherji Rana, who headed 
the party from Na6sari and explained to Akbar, the principles of 
Zoroastrianism. If it was not Dastur Meherji Rana, who was it? It is 
for those, who have doubts about his mission, to say who it was. The 
tradition about Dastur Meherji Rana is confirmed by facts which we 
will DOW examine. 

I. The /irst important fact showing that Dastur Meherji Rana had 
gone to the court of Akbar and influenced him, is, that he was 
granted a piece of laud of about 200 bigahs at his own native town 
of Na6s&ri. We have not got the original farmdn to Dastur Meherji 
Rana, but we have got the one granted to his son, Dastur Kaikobad* 
for continuing in his possession the above land granted to his 
father, together with 100 higahs more, granted to him personally. 
In this farmdn, the grant of laud to Dastur Meherji Rana is clearly 
referred to. lu describing the land, the document says about the 
200 bighahs ^ 

f.e. In the district of Naosari, where the above-mentioned land was 
(allotted) before this time, for the purpose of the help of livelihood 
(madad-i-ma&sh) of Mahyar.^ 

1 produce several orig[.nal documents on the subject of this grant 
of land to Dastur Meherji Rana. 

(1) I lay before the Society, the very original farmdn, kindly 
lent to me for the occasion, by Dastur Darabji Mahyarji, the present 
Dastur of Naosari. 1 append at the end of my paper a copy of the 
document.’ It is dated 40th year of Akbar’s reign, {,e., 1595 A.D. 

Mr. Karkaria doubts the fact of Meherji Rana’s going to Akbar’s 
court, on the ground, that his name ** is not found even in this family 
grant.” He is quite wrong. As quoted above, we do find Meherji 

^ M4hyAr is the original Persian form of the name, from which Mahyfiijl 
and then Meherji are irregularly formed. * Vide the photo-litho facsimile at 
the end and pp. 93-94 for the copy. 
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BAna^B name in the above document, as that of the person to ^hom 
200 higdhs of the land vrere originally given. The document bears 
king Akbar’s seal, and is given in the 40th year of his reign. 

The form of the seal is one of the foyns, referred to by Abul Fazl, in 
his 20th Ain on ** the Royal Seals.”^ Abul Fazl says, the seal- 
engraver cut in a circular form upon S surface of steel, in the riqd 
character, the name of his Majesty and those of his illustrious 
ancestors up to TimOrlang.” The seal on the farmdn, which I produce, 
is of this kind. The name * Jalal addin Mahamad Akbar Badsbab,’ we 
find in the centre. On the right of that name, we find the name of 
his ancestor Bab^r. A little above that of Humayun. That of 
Taimur stands at the top. 

This document clearly shows, that some land at Nafisari was granted 
by Akbar to Meherji Rana. Why was it granted? It was for services 
as tradition asserts, rendered by Meherji Rana at the court, in 
explaining to the king the religion of Zoroaster. These services are 
referred to by a writer in 1765, as we will see later on. 

We must note here, that the grant was as tnadad-i-madsh (assist- 
ance for livelihood), which was a special form of gift. Madad-i^ 
madsh was a grant of land given to those who had rendered some 
services to the court, but not directly in the court.^ Badaoni bad a 
similar madad-umadsh of 1000 bigahs of land. It differs from jagir. 
Jsigir is a grant for services at court, but madad-i-madsh^ for services 
to the court, but not directly at the court continuously.^ 

On the subject of these grants, Abul Fazl says : ** His Majesty, in 
bis care for the nation, confers benefits on people of various classes ; 
and in the higher wisdom which God has conferred upon him, he 
considered doing so an act of divine worship 

** Subsistence allowances, paid in cash, are called ^azt/a A; lands 
conferred are called Milk or Madad-i-madsh,^*^* 

Blochmann thus explains this word^ : The latter term (madad-i- 
madsh) signifies * asistance of livelihood’ and, like its equivalent mt7X; or 

^ Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I., p. 52. Blochmann’s Calcutta Edition, 
Vol. I., p. 47, 11. 18'19. For further particulars vide appendix, p. 107. 

* Journal of the Asiatio Society of Bengal, Yol. XXXV 11., Parti., p. 126, 
Article on Bada6nl and his Works by Blochmann. 

8 Ibid,, p. 127. 

* Blotihmanu’a Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. I., p. 268, Bk. IL, Ain 19. Blochmann’s 
text, YoL I., p, 198, 11. 1-2 and 6. 

8 /5id.,p.270. 
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pV9perty» it denoted * lands given for benevolent purposes,’ as specified 
by' Abul Fazl. Such lands were hereditary, and differ for this reason 
from jdgir or tuy^l lands, which were conferred, for a specified time, 
on Man^abdars in lieu of Bala|ies.” This shows, that the grant of 
land given to Dastur Meherii Kana, was of a kind, superior to that 
of the ordinary jagirs. lliis must be then in appreciation of some 
valuable services of Meherji Xtana. 

This grant to Dastur Meherji Rana was, according to tradition 
made in about 1578 A. D. This was the very time when king 
Akbar, according to Bad/ioni,^ deprived the former Mahomedan . 
Ulamas of their madad-i-madsh, A grant of land to a Parsee priest, 
in the very year,^ when there was a general resumption of the grants, 
shows, that there were special reasons for rewarding him. 
Ahul Fazl says of this department of the grant of lands that 
“His Majesty, with the view of teaching wisdom and providing true 
piety, pays much attention to this department.”^ According to 
BadAdni also, the king “wished personally to enquire into their 
grants”.^ There muse have been, then, special reasons for the king to 
reward Dastur Meherji Rana with a grant of land, and that grant, not 
a jagir or a temporary grant, bat a madad-i-maash, i.e. an hereditary 
grant# 

(2) We have also a second farmdn for the above grant of land. It is 
nfarmdn subsequently repeated in the 48th year of Akbar’s reign 
(1603 A.D.). It al^o makes the same statement, as that in the first 
farmdn, viz., that the grant of 200 bigahs of the land was at first 
made for the madad-i-maush of Mahiyar. I beg to produce this second 
original It bears Akbar’s seal asinthe first case. The name 
of the parganah in which the additional land to' Kaikobad was 
situated is different here from that in the first farmdn. In the first 
farmdn the land is said to be in Erui in the parganah of Parch61 
^ji iS^ji 30*® 1*1 fhe necond f firman it is said to be in 

Tavri in the p/iryunaA of Talari,® 

1 Text II. p. 278. Bloohmann’s Aia i-Akbari, Vol I., p. 1 89; pp. 268-fi9, Bk. II, 
lin 19 Journal Asiatic Society of Bombay, Vol. XXX VII., Part 1., p. 128. 

• Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbar L Vol. 1., p. 270, Bk. IL, Ain 19, ond. * Ibid., 
p. 189# *Vi.de appendix for the photo-lltho facsimile and pp. 119-120 for the 
copy. » ErAt is in the taluka now known as the Jalalpnr Taluka near Na6s£ri. 

® The parganahs of T^lAri and PftrohCl are referred to in the Ain-i-AkbarS as 
being situated in the wftzb* of Surat (Ain'i-Akbari, Vol. II., Jarrett, pp. 256-257. 
Oalcutta text of Blochmann, Vol. 1., p. 497. Column II., 11. 1 and 14). PArcb61 
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The change in the name may be due to the fact, that the 
ground to Dastur Kaikobad may have been subsequently changed . 
The following passage in the Ain-i-Akbari suggests the reason why. 
this change may have been made : — ^ 

J ^ 

Ai^u^ Jii 

(Blochmann’s text of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I., p. 198, 11. lG-18, 
Bk. II., Ain 19.) 

Blochmann thus translates the passage : “ After some time it 
was reported that those who held grants, had not the lands in one 
and the same })lace, whereby the weak whose grounds lay near 
Lhdlic^ah lands or near the jagirs of Man^abdAi's, were exposed to 
vexations, and were encroached upon by unprincipled men. His 
Majesty then ordered that they should get lands on one spot, which 
they might choose. This order proved beneliciul for both parties,’’ 
(Blochmann s translation of Aiii-i-Akbari, Vol. II., pp. 268-09.) 
Akbar changed the madad-i-mad>ih for other reasons also. Badaoni’s 
land was so changed. He says in his Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh 
(Lowe’s Translation, Vol. II., p. .379) : “Mentioning my name, lie 
(the Emperor) said, ‘ there is a certain man of Badaon ; we have of our 
own will changed his madad-t-mad^h w'ithout abatement from Basawar 
to Badaon.” From the translation of the document, which I append 
at the end, it seems that about eight years after the first 
farmdny Kaikobad was subjected to vexations. The second farmdn 
refers to this fact and asks the authorities concerned, to return to 
Kaikobad, whatever he may have been deprived of from the income 
of his land. 

(3) We have a third document dated the 48th year of king Akbar’s 
reign (1012 TI , 1603 A.l).),from Khan Khanan, the giving 
orders, that though a general farmdn directs that all the land given for 

bad 56,920 higahs of lanii and Xdlari 35,091, PArchftl had the revenue of 
1,50,8000 dams and TAlari of 917,890 dams. (According to the JOfch din of the 
firal hook of the Ain-i-Akbari, the dam weighs 5 tCunlts ( ^ 1 tolah 8 

fn0.8?iahs and 7 surks ; it is the fortieth part of the rupee *’ 

(Bloohmauu's traDslalion I., p. 31, text 1., p, 2G, 1. 25.) 

(i 
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madad-i-maash may be halved, Kaikobad’s grant of 300 higdlis may 
not be halved. 1 produce that original document.^ 

(4) Then we have a fourth document — and that a very important 
document— dated 1005, H. (15^^7 A.D.) from Nawab Cudik Muham- 
mad Khan, specially referring, to the 200 bigahs of land, given to. 
Meherji Rana^ for his madad-i-madsli, 

II. The second important fact is, that we have some very old 
songs or poems* that chronicle the events of Meherji Rana’s visit to 
the court of Akbar and of his influence upon the king. Of these 
songs Mr. Karkaria says : “ These poems, which are mere doggerel, 
were composed, I find on inquiry, by hireling rhymesters a generation 
or two ago, as may be seen from the language in which they are 
written.” I beg to show that these songs were not composed a genera- 
tion or two ago and by hirelings. One of these songs waa'^ composed 
by Tansen, a contemporary of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana. 

I produce before the Society, an old manuscript of a book of 
gongs, which contains a song, connecting the name of Dastur Meherji 
liana with Akbar. The manuscript, which I produce, belongs to my 
friend Mr. Maiiockjee Ilustomjee IJnwala. The book contains a 
number of songs, and at the end, the story of Cliangragach, who was 
supposed to be an Indian sage visiting ancient Persia. 

It appears from the colophon^ of the manuscript that the 
manuscript was written on ror Abaii, mail Bahinan 1161 
Yazdazardi, 1848 Sam?^at (J.e. 1792 A. J).). So the manuscript 
is llOyears old. The writer of the book is a priest of Surat, Mobed 
Behram, sonofJiji. It was written for Behdin Jamshedji Kukaji. 
The dkte of the colophon, as given above, shows, that it is an old 
manuscript. Also the name of the person, for whom it was written, 
fihowB, that it is an old manuscript. We find from the Parsee 
Prakash^, that this Jarosbedji Kukaji was a well-known merchant 
of Bombay and lived from 1745 to 1810 A. D, Lie was the 
father-in-law of Mr. Nusservauji Cow.aBjee Petit, the great-great- 
grandfather of the present Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, Bart. 
This fact also then proves, that the manuscript is more than 100 
years old. So the song in this manuscript must he older. I give 
the song in the appendix. The song points clearly to Dastur 

Meherji Rana*s relatio n s with king Akbar. 

I Vide Appendix for the photo-htho facsiniilo and p. 133 fora copy. 

* Vide Appendix for the photo-litho facBimile and p. 13y foi a copy. 

® Vide apjiendix for the song and for the colophon pp 163-64. 

* The Faraee Prakash, by Khan Bahadur Bomanjee Byramjee Patel, Vol.I. 

p. 116 . 
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We find from the song itself, that its author was Tanaen, the 
celebrated minstrel of the court of Akbar. His name occurs at the 
end of the song, as in the case of the songs of many oriental songsters 
and poem-writers. Tansen is spoken of by Abul Fazl, in his 30th 
.Ain^ of the second book, as '‘MiyAn Tansen of Gwalisir.*’ He 
places him at the head of all the {Principal musicians of Akbar’s 
court. He says that ** a singer like him has not been in India for the 
last thousand years.*’ According Blochmann,® “ RAm Chand ^ 
is said to have once given him one kror of tankahs as a present. ’* 
This Ram Chand was Rajali of Bhat’h or Bhattah. Blochmanii says 
of him : “ The emperor sent Jalaliiddin Qurchi to Bhat’h to induce 

Tansin to come to Agrali . Ram Chand feeling himself powerless to 
refuse Akbar’s request, sent liis favorite with his musical itistrumcnts 
and many"presents to A grab, and the first time that Tansin performed 
at court, the Emperor made him a present of two lakhs of Rupees. 
Tansin remained with Akbar. Most of liis compositions aro written 
in Akbar’s name, and his melodics are even now-a-days everywhere 
repeated by the people of Hindustan.'^ ” 

My attention to this song was drawn, when it was first published in 
the Hast Goftar of 29th October 1899 by Mr. Riistom ji IT. Kharshedji. 
1 know, that at that time some doubted, and even now some doubt, 
whether this song was really composed by Tansen, the contemporary 
of Akbar. They say, it may have been written by some later songster, 
in the name of Tansen. Opinions, even of experts, may differ. But 
then, anyhow, tho fact, that it occurs in a Tn.annscript written about 
110 years ago, very clearly shows, that it is a very old song, and that 
it was not composed, as alleged, by hireling rhymesters a generation 
or two ago. *’ 


^ Bloohmann, Aiii-i-Akbari, Vol, I., p. Cl2. Blofhmanii's text, Vol. I., p. 2G3, 
1. 7, ooluiim 1. 
a Ibid, note 1. 

3 BadAdni says of him : “This TlAm Chand has left no equal behind 
him for princely generosity. Among hia other gifts ho gave a /.'ror of gold 
(kror-zar) to the miiistrei Mi.ln Tansen in one- day. The MlArnlid not wish to 
leave the RAjA, but a guardsman was sent to bring him back.” (Elliot, V 

p. 539.) jl 

Lees and Ahmad All’s Text, Vol. II., 33,'>, 11. ]1-J2. Lowe's Translatioa 
Vol. II., p. 345. 

* Blochni.mti, Aiu-i>Akbari. Vol. J., p, -lOG. ntite. 
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I had sent a copy of this song to Maharaja Sir Surendro Mohun 
Tagore Bahadur of Calcutta, who is well known as a great authority 
on music in India, and at^ked his opinion as to “whether there is 
any reason to doubt the authen^city of its being a song by Tansen/* 
In reply to my telegram this morning, requesting his opinion on the 
point, he says : “ The style anS music of this song appear to me as 
having been composed by Tansen.”^ Sir Surendro Mohun Tagore’s 
opinion then shows that the song is Tanseu’s, Thus we have the 
evidence of a contemporary authority to show that Dastur Mehorji 
Rana had gone to the court of king Akhar and influenced the king. 

(2) There are other Hindustani and Marathi khials or ballads, 
which also allude to Dastur Mehorji Rana’s presence at the court of 
Akbar. The Hindustani kinal begins tlins : 

Ml, 

t.e. Melierji Rana was a very virtuous man. He was a perfect 
servant of God, King Akhar put on the Siidrah (i.e. sacred shirt). 
Look to the display of the (Zoroastrian) religion. 

This ballad is printed in a hook^ called 
“ Pleasant Songs,” printed in 1807, and so it must have been com- 
posed before that date. There is a Marathi song also, but it is not 
printed in any book. 

Thus we see, that the event of Meherji Rana’s visit to Akbar’s 
court, is referred to in old song>: and ballads, and so it is not hireling 
rhyinsters, as alleged, who have composed them. 

The writer of the history of a nation or community, has not to 
despise old songs and ballads sung in that community They at 
times supply him good materials. As M. Mohl says: “ I/histoire 
de tons les people commence par Isi, car on conte et Ton chante 
avaut dkT'rire, et les premiers historieus n’ont pu fonder leur recits 
qne aur des materiaux paieils.”"* 

111. Thirdly, it is not old songs and ballads alone, that cdironicle the 
fact of Melierji liana’s visit to the court of Akbar. We have the 
authority of ii learned writer, who wrote about 136 years ago, to say 
that Melierji Rana went to the court of Akbar to explain to him the 
tenet s of the Zoroastrian religion, 

1 1 have latterly received a letter from the MahartljA, giving the same 
opinion at some length. Yvle Appendi:^ p. 166. ® 

cl^4l •viui Thia 

song is also printed in u\ii Vol. II., p. 31. A copy of this hook is in 

the Naosari Meherji Kana Library. (^Vide Catalogue of 1894. Gujrati list 
p. 3 No. 74. 3 Lc Livre des Rois, Preface, Vol. 1,, pp. 4-5. 
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Dasfiur Shapurji Manockji Sanjana, who lived from 1735 to 
I8O51, in his Persian treatise known as Kisseh-i-Atash Beheram- 
i-Naosari2 (•Lrt'? i, e., the description of the fire 

^ Parsec PrakAsh I., p. 101. * 

■ The name of the treatise as given by ti>e author himself is 

i.e. “ An account of the Fire temple which 'was newly founded in the oity of 
l?aosari ” (p. 1, 1. 3 of Mr. Sorahjee Muncherjeo Desai's MB.) There arc two 
MSS. extant of the treatise In the author’s own hand. One belongs to 
Mr. Sorahjee Munch crjee Desai of Naoaari and the other to the Dastur Meherji 
Bana Library of Naosari, to which it. was recently presented by the late 
Dastur Erachji Sorabji Meherji liana (ride the catalogue of the books of Dastur 
Erachji Sorabii Meherji liana, presented to the Dastur Meherji Kaua library 
published in 1808 p. 18, No. 7. There it is said of this MS. that 

i.c. it was written by Shapoorji Manockji 
Runjana, by his own hand). The MS. belonging to Mr. Sorabji Muiicherji 
Desai seems to be the original rough draft of the poem, from which the Dastur 
seems to have latterly made the fair copy which now belongs to the Meherji 
Bana Library. *Mr. Desai in writing to a frieml Mr. Bustomji Bcjanji llauji, 
through whom he has kindly lent me the manuscript, says 
iiM Mi ol'Xi *1 '5.” “it is written by Dastur Shapurji 

Sanjttiia’s own Land, and it is the very first draft.’* On comparing the above 
two copies kindly lent to me, 1 find that they are written by the same hand. 
One may see a slight difi'ereucc in the style of some of the letters, but suoh a 
dilTerenoe one must expect on comparing a i*ough and a fair copy. In the fair 
copy belonging to tlie Meherji Kana library, there arc 110 rorrections, but in 
Mr. Desai’s M.S. we find on almost: all pages a number of corrections both over 
tho lines and on the margin. This leads ns to conclude that it is the original 
rough draft MS. of tho poem. In this rough MB. between the first portion of 
the verses which gives an account of the first great fire temple of India, and 
the second portion, which speaks specially of the great fire temple of Naosari, 
the author has written, on two pages (pp. Hfi and 37) some notes in Gujrati, 
describing how at the request of ChAngAshA, ttie sacred fire of the first fire 
tenjple was biouglit into Nat)'«ari. In the MS. of the fair copy, the account 
of the Atashbeharum (fire temple) is prcoofled by the Saddar-N azam j 1 X 0 
In both the MSS. tho account is divided into two puit^, which as de- 
scribed on the first page of the fair MS. of tho Dastur lllclierji Bana Library 
are as follow : — 

(J) i,e. An account of the Zoroastrians of India. 

(2) (J /'.e. An .account of tho fire-temple of Naosari. 

The fair MS. would at first sight appear to one to be incomplete, as some 
lines {e,g, 11. 68 and 69 of tho second part relating to the fire temple of 
Naosari, pp. 39 .and 40) are incomplete. But it is not so. The author, having 
written the first part of a couplet^ seems to have thought it better to 
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temple of Naos&ri, thus refers to the visit of Dastur Meherji Rana 
to the Court of Akbar.^ 

iilj ob • j^r 3^ I (JLmJ 

Si>li3 ^ .. S«5l«i ^ {:}i^ ^ii*r 

jl •• f 

j *Jij jl e)tr^ •*• ^ 

t.^,, “ At this time there was a chief Dastur. llis name was 
glorious Sohrflb. His descent is from Dastur Mahyar. Know this, 
that his (i.e,, Maliyai's) father was virtuous Ransl. He had always 
given splendour to the good (Zoroastrian) religion. Many sinners 
were put down by him. lie had gone to King Akbar. He had shown 
many proofs of the religion. His name is known everywhere. Be 
was a holy and pious Dastur.*' 

This book was written in 1135 Yazdajardi, 1765 A. D.,) because the 
fire temple of Naoaari, of which it gives a description, ♦as consecrated 
on rds Sarosli vuU Ardibehesht 1135 Yazdojardi 2. 

sUj .•. j^rj 3jLr^ 

j j j I I j 

IV. Fourthly we have two old original documents, which lead to 
show, that Meherji Rana was specially and formally recognised as the 
head of the Parsee priesthood of Naosari, just after the event of his visit 
to Akbai’s court. I beg to produce those documents. They are dated 
ro 2 Quad ^na/iTir Samvat 1635 (12th March, 1579) and riiz Meher 
Deb Samvat 1030 (1st September, 1580). Dy these documents, 
the Parsee priests of Naosari, agreed that Aleherji Rana should be 
entrusted with the wosk of the proper distribution of the income of 


transfer the couplet to some other place in the poem. Ho has done so, but 
has forgotten to draw bis pen over the incoinpleto couplet to sliow that he 
had written it by mistake and had then oaucelled it. For example, the 
inoomplete couplets TjS nnl 69 arc transferred to places which make them 
couplets 70 and 71 respectively. 

1 Viir the fair MS. of the Meherji Bana library, 11. 20-21: of the Kissehf 
referring to the lire temple of Kaosari, p, 30. Mr. 8. M. Dosai's rough MS., 
p, 40. The recent MS. of Mr. Framjee Nowrojee Kntar, p, 8, 

® Naosari Moherji Bana Liljrary MB., 1. 211, p. 49, II. 9-10. Mr. Kutar’s MS., 
p. 19, ll. 10-11. B. M. Doesai’s MB., p. 54, 11. 2 and 3. 
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the Agidry (fire-temple), and that all ceremonies should be performed 
with his permission, &c. They thus formally acknowledged Meherji 
Rana as their head. I give in the appendix: the literal translation of 
the documents \ 

Cl 

• Of course, these documents do not say that Meherji Rana was appoint- 
ed head for such and such services. But we must bear in mind, that 
even nowadays, when people appoint somebody at the head of their 
society or institution, on account of his status, social position, and 
past services, they do not always say in the resolution of the appoint- 
ment, that he is appointed for such and such past public services. 
These two agreements show, that the priests of Naosari acknow- 
ledged, in the years 1579 and 1580, Meherji Rana as their head. Let 
us note here, that the years of the principal religious discussions at the 
1 badat-Khaiieh in which the Na5sari Parsecs took part, and after which 
Akbar openly accepted the Parsee forms of worship, &c, were 1576 
to 1579. So the date of the first document acknowledgjing Meherji 
Rana as their Jiead, corresponds with the date when the principal 
religious discussions had closed. Badaoni mentions the event of the 
coming of the Naosari priests as a past event under the events of the 
year 986 Hijri, i. e., 1578-79. The Tarikh-i-Mamalik-i-IIind 
also, places the event of the Parsees bringing about a change in the 
mind of Akbar, in about 986 Hijri. 

This fact then supports the tradition, that Meherji Rana was 
acknowledged by the Parsee •priests of Naosari, as their head, 
on account of some of his services in the cause of Parsee 
religion at the court of Akbar. It seems, therefore, that immedi- 
ately on Meherji Raua’s return from the court, the priesthood of Na5snri 
formally appointed him their head, to settle all questions about 
sacerdotal affairs and sacerdotal fees. He was already their leader, hut 
they now formally appointed him and acknowledged him as such. 
The date also tallies with the date given by Ahul Fazl in his 
Akharnatneh,^ as that, at which Zoroastrians were present in the court 
of Akbar. 

Professor Darmesteter says on this point : — 

“ Les Moheda originaires de Nausari, e’est-a-dire rimmense majority 
de la fnmille sucerdotnle, reconnaissent un Dastiir drs Vasturs, 

1 Vide Appendix for the photo-litho facsimiles of these two docaments. 
Vide pp. 147-48. 

“ Calcutta edition of Abdur Rahim, Vol. III., pp. 252-63 ; Elliot, Vol. VJ„ 
p. 59. 
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frSle imag^ du MnubadSn Maubad ded anciens temps. La dign'ite 
est liereditaire depnis 1579 dans la famille de Mihirjirana, Mobed 
cel^bre du temps d’Akbar, qui avait gagne une grande influence 
aupr^s de rempereur et Tnvait initie aux doctrines du Parsisme.’*^ 

Mr. Dosabbhoj Framjee, in his history of the Parsees, refers to 
this matter, and says 

**13y his piety, learning, and irreproachable character, he not only 
gained the esteem of his fellow-countrymen, but his famo spread 
far and wide, even to the ears of the Emperor Akbar the Great, 
and he was summoned by that wise ruler to Delhi, that he might 
explain to him the tenets of the Parsec religion. It is said that the 
emperor was favourably impressed with the religion of Zoroaster, and 
bestowed upon the “dastur” a free grant of two hundred acres of 
land at Naostlri, as a mark of his royal favour.’’^ 

Mr. B. M, Malabari, in his “ Gujarat and the Gujaratis,” says: 
“The Dustoor in India was a heneficeiit power even in Akbar’s time. 
Those who have read of the Meherji Rana need not take the account 
for a mere rhapsody.’* (2nd edition, p. 177.) 

There is a third writing, that leads to show, that Meherji Raua 
continued to be acknowledged as their head. It is the copy of a letter, 
addressed by a prominent Pnrsee priest, Asdin KAka of NaCsari, to the 
laymen of Div in KathiawAr, which was then a Parsee colony. It is 
dated Samvat 1640, ^.e., 1590 A.D. Therein also, Melierji Rana is 
referred to, as the head of the community. I produce a very old copy 
of the letter.^ 

V. — Fifthly, among the Parsees, there is a particular mode of com- 
memorating the names of their departed worthies, who have rendered 
eminent services to the community. I quote from my paper, “ The 
Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsees, their Origin and Explanation.’* 
(pp. 30-31.) {Vide Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol. IL, No. 7, pp. 434-435.) 

“The Parsees ha\e another custom of commemorating the name of 
a deceased person, if he be a great public benefactor. At the conclu- 
sion of the above Oothumna ceremony on the third day, the head 

1 Le Zend Avesta, par Darmesteter, Vol. I., Introduction III., p. LVI. 

® History of the Parsis, by Dosabhoy Framji Karaka, C.6.I., Vol. II., p. 3. 

* Vide Appendix for the photo-iitho facsimile — Vide Parsee PrakAsh, Vol. I.i 
p. 9, and below, pp. 162-63. 
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priest generally, or, in his absence, an o/caior (jj|f I), i.e., a leader 
of the community, proposes before .the assembled Anjuman, t.e,, the 
public assembly, that the name of the deceased public benefactor, 
whose benefactions or good deeds he enumerates, be comnnemorated 
by^the community consenting to remember the name of the deceased 
in all the public Oothumna religious Ceremonies. This proposal is 
sometimes seconded by somebody, or very often it is just placed 
before the assembly without any formal seconding. When nobody 
opposes that proposal, silence is taken as consent, and thenceforth 
the name of the deceased is recited in all public religious ceremonies.* ** 

Now the name of Dastur Mcherji Rana is thus commemorated in 
Naosari as that of a great departed worthy. It is not oral tradition 
alone, that has brought down his name as one of the departed great men, 
worthy to be commemorated in the religious prayers, but his name is 
put down as such, in old manuscript books of prayers, where, after the 
names of the ancient worthies of old Iran, we find his name commem- 
orated. I beg to produce before the Society an old manuscript 
prayer-book where Dastur Mehcrji liana’s name is thus 
commemorated. 

The manuscript prayer-book, which I produce, is one written 
cm day Din, month Asfaudarmad of the Yazdajirdi year 1078 
(i.^'.,1709A.D.). It is therefore 192 years old. It is written by 
Herbad Jamshed, son of Kaikobad, son of Jamshed.^ 

In this manuscript prayeV-book, in the commemoration prayer, 

known as Nirang-i-bui-dadan we first find 

the name of some eminent men of ancient Iran, and then the names 
of some of the departed worthies of India. In the latter list we 
find the name of Dastur Meherji Rana thus commemorated.^ 


1 It is a large work of 438 folios or 876 pages. The colophon, which gives 
the name of the writer and the date in Persian, occurs on f. 363tf, 1. 12. It 
is lent to me by Mr. Manook joc Rustomjee Unwala. The colophon runs thus: — 

j j 

jl j .jliA, jjl j jIaUm 

* Folio 60 bf 1, 4. 

7 
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i 


^^ya»*»3 

i.€.. May Dastnr Meherji (son of) Hervad Vachha, of piouB soul, 
be remembered hcre^ ' 

We thus find, that in a prayer-book, written 192 years ago, 
tlie name of Dastur Meherji Bana has been commemorated as that 
of a great man. That must be for some good services to his community. 
These services were those at the Court of Akbar In favour of Parsee 
religion. Anyhow this old manuscript shows that he was not an 
obscure priest. ^ 


^ There are also other old maimscript prayer-books which contain tho 
Nirang-i-bui-clAdan prayer in which Dastur Meherji Bana’s name is commemo- 
rated. Two such manuscripts have been kindly lent to me. One of these 
belongs to Mr. Framroz Nowrozjcc Kootar, and is kindly lent to me by 
Mr. Manockjee Ilustonjcc Unwaki. It is an ol<l manuscript in Zend oharacters, 
but its colophon is lost with some of its lost folios. In this MS. (f. 1212, 
11. 3—5) wc find the name of Dustnr Mehorji liana commemorated as one of 
the departed worthies as follows : — 

gjupo 

It is a manuscript of 161 folios, out of which folios 08, 69 and folios 73 
to 86 arc missing. It begins with Zend characters and YatbA and Aslicm, 
and contains the five 7iiydf!hc« and some of the y«.s7tAv, Afringayiff and Afnns. 
The last folio gives at the bottom the following heading for an Afrtu : — 

and then gives the word as the catchword for the next folio which, with the 
remaining folios, is lost. 

Now though the colophon is unfortunately lost, the manuscript from its 
characters and paper appears, in the opinion of Mr. Tehmuras Dinshaw 
Ankles<aria, a fortunate possessor of many old manuscripts, to be at least 
75 years old. 

The second MB. which 1 wish to refer to is written iu Guzrati characters. 
It belonged to the late Mr, Nanabhoy Dhunjeebhoy Bana joe, of Bombay, 
and has been kindly lent to me by Ervad Nusserwanji Burjorji Deaai. It 
is about 77 years old, being written in 1824 A.D, by Mobed Sorabjee 
Postonjee Koyabboy Borabjoc, a priest of the town of Suvali, near Surat, at 
the desire of Bebodin Kerbadjee Sohrabjee Kadvajee, a layman of the town 
of Broach. It is a large mauusoript of 407 folios; some folios by another 
writer have been subsequently added in front and back of this MS., while 
binding it in its present condition. 

iKoirt i Ud >(1^1 

MW \ HMVli UK wiieiMl 
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• 

We have so far examined, at some length, the direct evidences in 
(1) Badaoni’s Mnntakhab-al-Tawarikh and (2) the Dabistan, and 
the indirect references, (3) in Abul Fazl’s Akbar-nameh, (4) in the 
Farhang-i-Jehangiri, and (5) in the Tarikh-i-Mamalik-i-lIind, which 
clearly prove that it was the Naosari priests, who influenced Akbar, 
and explained to him the Zoroastriar^ forms of worship, and that 
Ardeshir came to India after the event. 

SLH >ii 

*^145111^ ?Xo i^o 

«io •^'i iivn •$ a i^i 

tsd ^vn '5 >13|^ s^ofl 

iiiR Mi Mi 'MUCHM '(icit ^VlMlM 

^'1 H IJl'MU'iO •^'lo •^'lo Mdi Ml^R 

«Mt^Ml*i 5l'Ml«n i<. "^Ul ^io(i flioX^doieiH -uilll 4,ni;ii 

^ iMl**! ^ Mio Mio d ■ftl'l tUR ail^l 

d 6 m^ ^l»n M ilMIMM ^iM'Mli ^tlMn-r^ ‘Mlt. 

M'^'H cl>tl>iy4. 

The writer saya in the above colophon n "MIH iVH slvim /.c., '‘it 

has been exactly copied from another original.’* Bo the name of Dastur Mehcrji 
Bana must have been recorded in tho original, of which this was a copy, 
and which original must, therefore, liavo been written long befoie 1824 A.I), 

The prayer of Nirang-i-bui-dAdaii is written on folios 40 to 43 of tliis 
manuscript, and the namo of Dastur Mehcrji Kana is commemorated on folio 
43<i, 1. 2, as ^M^l^ \c(i xMl-fl. 

Now the fact of Dastur Meherji Hana’s name being commemorated in the 
prayer of Nlrang-i-bui-dAdan, in a manuscript prayer-book written by a priest 
of Surat, for a layman of Droaoh^ is very significant in itself. It shows that 
Datsur Mehcrji Raiia's name and fame were not confined to NaosAri itself, but 
were known much beyond that towm. This manuscript wliich is about 77 years 
old, and which, .as its writer fc'<'iys, is an exact copy of an older manuscript, 
clearly proves that. Again, the fact, that the name of Dastur Meherji Bana is 
still commemorated in prayers in Broach confirms this view. Khan Bahadur 
Adarjcc Muncherjee Dalai, B.A., one of tho Trustees of tho Parsee Pnnehayet 
of Broach, in a letter, dated 17th November 1901, in reply to my inquiry' 
says, “ the name of Meherji Bana is taken in our MfiilM MM dlvi prayers as 
under. before tho name of MiriMt'lMR il'*itlM=^9” 

CDastur AspandyAr Kamdiii was a learned high-priest of Broach, He was 
the author of the book ifi>i MrWI^II'D iWR referred to above (p. 28).) 

As to why Dastur Meherji Bana's name is commemorated in prayers in 
Broach, EhAn BAhadur Adarjee says, that it is not authoritatively known, but 
the Mobeds say, “lhat it was iu consideration of his high scholarship and his 
lame in tho court of Emperor Akbar.'* He adds : “ It will be noted that his 
name is recited just after the name of 'Mi^^UM (Ardeshir BabegAn, 

Artaxerxes I of the Greeks) and just above that of twci^ 

4i>|ilMt9*’ (AspaudyArji KAmdinJi). 
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We have also esamined, at some length, the evidences and facts 
based upon (1) the original documents about the grant of land by king 
Akbar, (2) an old song of Tansen, a contemporary of Akbar, (3) Dastnr 
Shapurjee Sanjana’s book written in A. D. 1765, (4) three old 
documents, (5) and the book of prayer written in A. D. 1710, which 
lead to show, that it was Dfstur Meherji Rena, who, as the leader of 
the Naosari Parsees, explained to Akbar, the religion of Zoroaster. 

III. 

We will now examine the objections that have been raised (I) to 
the mission of the Na6sari priests in general, and (II) to that of 
DaStur Meherji Rana in particular. 

(I) Two objections have been raised against the capability of the 
!Na6sari mission ; (1) firstly, that the Parsecs ol Gujerat were ignorant 
at the time, and so were not capable of taking any part in the 
discussions at the court of Akbar; (2) secondly, that Nadsari itself, 
was a town in a corner of Gujerat, and was not in a position to produce 
capable men to explain to king Akbar the religion of Zoroaster. 

1. It is said: **The state of the Parsees of Guzerat at those 
times abundantly confirms this inference, that none of them could 
have possessed the requisite ability to take any part in the learned 
and philosophic discussions of the Ibadat-khana.” ^ 

(a) Drs. West^ and Geldner® and Professor IlodiwahV^ have shown, 
elsewhere, that there was no such general ignorance, as that which is 
attributed. 

(&) But it appears that the state of the Zoroastrians of Persia, 
was not after all much better than that of the Zoroastrians of India. 
It is said, of the Zoroastrians of India, “ We have some historical 
records which prove clearly that their standard of knowledge was 
very low, and that there was no man among them of even ordinary 
learning. They were a down-trodden people among unsympathetic 
aliens, entirely absorbed in obtaining a decent livelihood."^ If that 
was true of the Zoroastrians of India, it was not less true of the 
Zoroastrians of Persia. The Zoroastrians of Persia lived among 


1 Mr. Karkaria. Journal of Uie B, B. R, Asiatic Society, Vol, XIX., 
Xo. LIU., p. 247. 

® Vide Jani-i^Jamslud of 24th September 1898. Vide Appendix pp. 166-66 
for extracts. 

* Vide Letters to the Homhay Oazetto in October and November 1896. 

4 Mr. Karkaria. Journal of the B. B. R. Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX., 
No. Llll. p. 297. 
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aliens more unsympathetic than those among whom their co- 
religionists in India lived. Owing to this want of sympathy, their 
number in Persia went on diminishing, while that in India went on 
increasing. ^ 

. In the very letter sent to India from Persia in 1478 through 
Kariman Hoshang, on whose authority Ihe above statement is made, 
we have a passage in which the Zoroastrians of Persia deplore their ' 
fall in religious matters as much as they do that of their co-reli- 
gionists in India. The passage runs thus : 

3 I jl>r L^3* 

jAii-Mil /j j jyi yi ^ A ^ ( 53 ^^^ 

Sj I jj {jij I j AJ I S (j \y 4 ^ I y/ AJ j j t j 1 1 > I y^ 

OmvI ^J^A^ yf J J y^ I /Xif 

j c^ic^Aii 

y^ SS.M-I,3y SAjU C5‘^-^v J 

cuy«t j sj ^ j uLri* y 

(Bombay University MS. of Darfib Hormazdyur’s Bevayet, toI. L, 
f. lib, 11. 1 — 7. Letter brought by Nariman Hoshang. The MS. of 
Barjo Kamdin's Revayetin the Mulla Firoz library, p. 836, 11, 7 — 16, 
MS. No. 2, yil., in Rehatsek’s catalogue p. 178.) 

Translation, — They may know, that during the time that has 
passed, since (the time of) Kayomars up to this day, no time — neither 
in the time of Zohak the Arab, nor in that of Afrasiak (Afrasiab), 
nor in that of Tur, the magician, nor in that of Alexander the Greek, 
of whom Oharmazd the Creator has said that those persons were great 
sinners— has been piore hard and troublesome than this end of the 
millennium of Aesham (the demon). And previous^ times have not 
been worse than this millennium, of which Oharmazd has spoken, 
and of which 847'"^ years have passed away. But during these times, 
the Behedins resort very little to works of righteousness and to the 
path of God ; and very little of nirang and barsam and ya 6 zda 9 ragiri 

1 Corrected according fco the copy of Mulla Firoz library. B. U. (Bombay 
University MS.) hav 

^ Reading peshtariu. If read pashtarin the most ignoble.” 

3 This number of years (847) also gives the Yazdajardi date, when this letter 
was written. 
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• 

(2.e. performance of religious services) and of purity and impurity, 
has remained. The rest has fallen away from our hands both in 
Ir&n and in Hindustan. Many rules both of purity and impurity 
are in vogue. ^ 

Herein the writers from Persia complain, that the Bchedins of the 
time are less after works of righteousness, and that there is very 
little of the religious observances of the nirang, harsaiUj and Yaoz- 
ddi^ragiri. They clearly say that the same is the case hqth in India 
and Persia. ^ (jLrtI 3* We thus sec from the very 

Revayet from Persia referred to as pointing to a poor state of 
religious knowledge in India, that the state of the Zoroastrians of 
Persia was in no way better than that of the Zoroastrians of India. 

Again, in the second letter brought by the same Nariman Hosbang 
in 850 Yazdajardi (1481 A.D,), they similarly deplore their own 
condition. 

oJua j i> I Ot J /Sj T 3 ^ ^ I (JLe I T Lc U 

(Bombay University MS. of Darab Hormazdyar’s Revayet, vol. I., 
f. 136, 11. 6-7.) 

Translation. — Among us poor persons, there are four or five 
persons who know their way in Pahlavi writing. But whiifc is 
original is not known, for this reason that owing to oppression! and 
tyranny, 2 our fortunes, bodies and clothes have all been contaminated. 

Thus wo see that the position of the Zoroastrians of Persia at that 
time was not very enviable. Of course, being in their ancestral land, 
they had the advantages of having some of the old Zoroastrian books 
in their possession and of carrying on some of the old traditions of 
their community; but then, on the other hand, they were still under 
the iron grip of their Mahomedan rulers, under whom their number 
gradually diminished by conversion. It is true, that the Zoroastrians 
of India received from Persia explanations of some of their questions, 
but the mere fact that they asked for information from Persia, does 
not prove that they were, as alleged, ^ altogether ignorant of the 
principles of their religion, and were not capable to explain those 
principles to their ruling monarch. Why, even now, several Parsecs, 

1 1 ,3 lamentation under oppression. a Lit. jJL. taking. 

» Journal, B. B. B. A. S., VoL XIX., No. LIU., p. 297. 
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in case of difference of opinion or in case of controversial questions, 
or even in ordinary matters, address questions to scholars — to 
Christian scholars — in Europe and America. But that fact should 
not lead one, centuries after to-day, to ^conclude that the Parsees of 
India in the lOth and 20th centuries were altogether ignorant of their 
religion, and were not capable to underStand or explain to others, 
their own religion. Sir James Campbell takes a similar view of the 
questions sent to Persia in the 16th and 17th centuries. He says 
the questions sent to Persia were on “ doubtful points of religious 
practice” {Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIIL, Thana, Part I., p. 254), 
Dr. West takes a somewhat similar view {vide Appendix, p, 166). 

(c) But we have other contemporary authority, to show, that during 
that time one had not always to go to Persia, to seek knowledge on 
Zoroastrianism. There were Mobeds in India, who could impart 
knowledge to seekers after truth. The other authority I refer to, is 
Abul Fazl, the minister of Akhar. 

We find from the table of dates given above, that Abul Fazl 
appeared at the court in 1574. His father, Shaikh Mubarak, was of 
the Mahdawi sect. He had attached himself to the religions move- 
ment, which had first begun in 900 Hijri, and which was suggested 
by the approach of the first millennium of Islam, when Imslm Mahdi 
was to appear. Abul Fazl also belonged to the sect, to which his 
father belonged. Mubarak was persecuted for his Mahdawi views and 
for his liberal tendency. As Blonhmann says : “ The persecutions 

which Shaikh Mubarak had to suffer for his Mahdawi leanings at the 
hands of the learned at Court, did not fail to make a lasting impres- 
sion on his (Abul Fazl's) young mind The same 

pressure of circumstances stimulated him to unusual exertions in 
studying, which subsequently enabled him during the religious discus- 
sions at Court to lead the opposition and overthrow by superior learning 
and broader sentiments, the clique of the Ulamas whom Akbar 
hated so much.” ^ About this study referred to above, Abul Faz 
himself says in his Akbar-numch. 

“ My mind had no rest, and my heart felt itself drawn to the 
sages of Mongolia^ or to the hermits on Lebanon ; I longed for inter- 
views with the lamas of Tibet or with the padris of Portugal, and 


^ Blochmann, ^in-i-Akbari, Vol. I., Introduction, pp. x-xi. 
* Lit. boundary of Ehata, a province in Northern China. 
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I would gladly sit with the priests of the Parsis and the learned 
of the Zend avesta/’^ 

Abul Fazl here describes his state of mind and his course of stndy 
at the time of his introductioj^ to the Court of Akbar, which was 
in 1574 A.D. 

Now then, if there was* such a general iginorance, as alleged, 
among Indian Parsees, that none could explain their religion to king 
Akbar, who were the priests (moheds) of the Parsees and the learned 
of the Zend Avesta, whose interviews Abul Fazl sought, in and before 
1574 for gaining knowledge in religious subjects? They cannot be 
Ardeshir and his suite, because they came after 1592 A.D. 

(d) But, for the sake of argument, take for granted, that the state 
of the Parsees of Guzeratat those times generally was not good. But 
that does not show, that there were not individual members here and 
there, head and shoulders above the common class of men. The 
mass may be ignorant, but there may be individual members, at least 
capable to explain to the ruling monarch the tenets of the Zoroast, 
trian religion. 

2. lu this controversy, Naosari is spoken of as a town in 
“ a corner of Guzerat,” and as such, it is supposed not to be 
capable to produce men, who could explain their religion to Akbar. 

(A) But it appears both from the Tabakat-i-Akbari of Nizamuddin 
Ahmad and the Akbar-nameh of Abul Fazl, that it was a town of some 

1 Bloobmann. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I., Introductiou, p, xii. This passage 
is quoted in the notes to Akbar's Dream by Tennyson. (Vide Tho Com- 
plete Works of Tennyson, published by MacMillan and Co., 189A (p. 845). 
The following is the original Persian text of the above passage : — 

131,5 Jilf iXcT Axiuo -lu ^JdLa 

^ ^ VL 

AiJ j 

Akbar-ndmah, edited for the Asiatic Society of Bengal by Abd-nr-Bahims, 
Vol. III., p. 84, 11. 10-18.) ' 

“ Et i’aurais aussi yolontiers abordd les prdtres des Farsis et les thfiologien 
du Zend Avesta." L’Empercur Akbar, par Ic Comte F. A. Dc Nocr, traduit 
de r Allemand, par G. B. Manry, Vol. 1., p. 305. 
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importance. In the time of Akbar’s father, Humayun, one of the 
nobles of Sultan BabSdur of Guzerat, who was fighting against 
Hnmayun had “ prepared a fortified position in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nausari .... Betook possession of Nausari and . . . 
marched against Broach.”^ According to Abnl Fazl also, ‘‘Khan 
Jahati Shirazi and fiumi Khan, whose name was Safar, and who was 
the builder of the fort of Surat, operated in concert. They took 
possession of Nausari, which was held by Abdu-lla Khan, an officer of 
Husain Khan, and he retired to Broach.’* ® Being so close to 
Surat, an important city of Guzerat, Naosilri could not long remain 
unknown. Akbar was at Surat, and so the town of Nausari close to 
it, may have drawn his attention also. 

From the Aiii-i-AkbarP, we learn, that out of the 31 Mahals of the 
Sarkar of Surat, it was 19th in point of area, as well as 19th in 
point of the revenue it brought to the State. Its area was 17,353 
bighas and its revenue was 297,720 dams. It was known for a 
manufactory of perfumed oil found nowhere else.” 

(B) Even taking it for granted, that Nausari was in a mere corner 
of Guzerat and not well-known, the very fact, that Badaoni, the 
contemporary historian of Akbar, while speaking of the Zoroas- 
trians, who came to the court of Akbar to take part in the 
religious discussions, mentions the town by name, and says that 
the Parsees were from Nausari, shows that he attached importance to 
Nausari, at least as a town which could send capable Parsees to the 
meetiugs of the Ibadat Khaneh of Akbar, Surat, Bander, Broach 
Ankleshwar and Khambayet (Cambay) were well-known as Parsee 
towns. Out of these, he names Naosari, as the town sending Parseea 
to the court of Akbar. If any Parsees from Persia had come to the 
Court, Badauni would have mentioned that fact. 

Out of the different Parsee towns, named above, Raner or Bander 
in the immediate vicinity of Surat, is specially mentioned by Abnl 
Fazl, in his Ain-i-Akbari, as a town of the Parsees. lie says 
(Ca^c. Text, Vol, I., p. 488, 11, 2 and 3). jj 3 

1 TabakAt-i-Akbari. Muiishi Newul-Kishore's lithographed edition of 
1875 A. D., p. 198, 11. 21-1:3, Elliotts History of India, Vol. V., p. 197. 

• A kbar-nimah, Bongjal Asiatic Society’s ed. by Abd-ur-Rahiiu, Vol. I., 
# p. 142, 11. 20-21, Eliiot’s History of India, Vol. VI., p. 15. 

* Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann’s edition, Vol. I., p. 498, 1. 13, Coliunn 1., 
CoL Jarrett’s translation, VoL II., p. 257. 


8 
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AijU j y, ^ Ait $A^f 

i.e., “ The follo\9ers of Zoroaster coming from Persia, settled herc. 
They follow^ the teaching of the Zend and the Pazend and. erect 
funeral structures/’ (Jarrejjfc’s Translation, Vol, IL, p. 243.) 
Thus, though according to Abul Pazl, Rander Tras specially known 
as a colony of the Parsees, according to Baduuni, and the author 
of the Dabistan, it was the Naosari Parsecs, who were invited at 
the religious discussions of the Ibadat Khanch. This fact in itself 
is very significant. It shows that Naosuri was looked at, as an 
important town, as far as learning and religious knowledge of 
Parseeism was concerned. 

(C) But there is another very important fact, which shows, that 
l^aosari was then welhknown as the principal centre ol Parsee priests. 
It is, that when the Zoroastrian priests of Persia addressed their 
replies to the questions from India, they put down the name of 
Naosari and the names of its leading priests first, and then the names 
of other towns and their priests. We find this from several Revayctg. 

(a) In the lievayet from Iran, dated roz Khorshed maA Aban 847 
Yazdajardi (25th June 1478)3, addressed to Changah Shah and 
brought by Nariman Hoshang,^ the name of Nadsari is mentioned 
first, and then the names of Surat, Ankleshwar, Broach and Cambay. 
The address runs as follows : — 

j 

J djblAAoJ' ^ j J j 

j J jSUi J 

Bomb. Univ. MS.,) j j j j (SJ^ 

Vol. I., f. llo, 11. 13-19) 

^ The won! is khiiuand, which means “ They read.” 

* Tol. 1. (folio) 13a, 1. 2, Bombay University Library MB., which is written 
by D&rab IIormazdyAr himself from 20th April to 21st November 1079, Vide 
Dr, West’s remarks in the beginning of the MS. p. 1, 11. 15 to 18. This 
particular portion was written by DArAb IIormazdyAr on aflAhe (Mohur) rfia 
mah Deh 1048 Yazdajardi, (t.c., 15th August 1679 A.D.) (f. 13a, 1. 10) 
(Mulla Firoz library MS, of Bar jo KAmdin’s Revayet, p. 335.) 

* Jhid. f, 13a, 1. 7, Farsce Prakash, Vol. I., p. 6. 

•-AftJ (y y 

J ^ is^ 
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t.c,, (By) the name, praise and help of God May they (live) in 

(the enjoyment of) their desire and name and protection and hax^pinoss 
and life and success and good livelihood, — they, the masters of house 
and the Behedinsof Hindustan, and JangS Shah^, the chief of the city 
of* Naosari and the rest of the Athornaiis (t.e, priests) and leaders and 
Herbads of Naosari and also of Surat ami Anklesai and Broach and 
Cambay. 

(6) There is another Revayet from Sharfabad in Persia, 

known as Nariman lloshang’s second Revayet.^ It is dated roz 
Haepadin 77iak Dae, eight hundred and fifty^ (A.D. 1481). It is 
also addressed to the Parsees of Hindustan, among whom those of 
Naosari are specially mentioned.^ 

(c) There is a third Reviiyct, dated roz Ormaxd, wa/t Khordad 880 
(A. 1). 1511), from Persia,® where the Parsees of Naosari are 
addressed before those of Cambay, Broach, Surat and Ankles war.® 
We do not find the name of the messenger of this liev/lyet, 

(d) There is a fourth llcvayet, known as Shabor (Shapur) Asha’s 
RevAyct7 It was written in Yezd and dated roz Depadar mdk 

1 Commonly known as CbilugflshiLh. In the collection of the RevAycts by 
Burzo Kamdin, wc find the name properly written iJa^. Vide Malla 
Fire/ Library MS. (llcliatsek’s Catalogue VII, 2), p. 33o, 1, 18. 

® Bombay University l^ibrary MS., Dr. V'cbCs contents, p. 6, 1. 6 j Farsee 
Prak.lsh, V'ol. 1., p, 6. '* F«(/c IJouibay University Vol. I., folio 13b, 11. 
17*18. Mulla Firoz Library MS., Vol. II., p. 504, 1. 3. Dr. West and Mr. Patel 
give 855. I think Dr. AVe>t i.s guided by the l eading of Mr. Patel, because 
Iho Bombay University MS,, which he follows, gives 850, The passage 
of the date runs as follows in (he Bombay University MB., (f. 13b, 11, 17-lS) 

JLg jjj j<xil j 

il) * ^ Ij cjS 3 * LTi * J OufliAy 

I for after the date of Vazdajardi {Vide Dr, West’s remark 

p. 6, 1. 4.) 

* lUd, folio 13a, 1. 16-17. J O J e;' 

&k.,a5 j ^ j Parsee Frakash, Tol. I,, 

p. 6. 

® Ihid^ f. ICo, 11. 1 and 2 on the margin. ParsoG PrakAsh, Vbl. I;, p. 6. 

« IbUlt folio 35a, 11. 9 and 10. Mulla Firoz Library MS., Vol. II., p, 508, 
11. 6-7. 

^ This BevAyct is spoken of in the Parsec PrakAsh (Vol. I., p. 7) as 
CAmA AshA's BevAyet. (a) We have a very olil copy of the Bevayet belonging 
to the Dastar Mcherji Raiia Library at NadsAii. {Vtdr the printed catalogue of 
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Bahman 896, Yazdajardi (1527 A.D.). Therein also the priests of 
Nads^ri arc addressed hrst^ and then those of Cambay 

(c) In the fifth EevAyet, brought from Persia, by Aspandyar Yazdyar 
and Rustam, dated roz Khor^^sld ma/i Ardibehesht 904 Yazdajardi 
(1535 A.l).), the priests of Naosari are addressed first and then 
those of Surat and Cambay ^ 

(/) The sixth Revayet is that known as that of Kaus Kamdin 
written in 922 Yazdajardi (1553 A.D.) Therein the priests of 
Naosari are addressed first and then those of Surat, Aiikleshwar, 
Broach and Cambay, below, p. 64, for particulars.) 

(ff) The seventh Revayet, which I want to refer to, is that^ from 
Turkabad in Persia, dated roz Shehrivar ina/i Farvardin 996^ (1626 
A.D.), brought by Bahman® Aspandyar. It, also, is first addressed 

the first Dastur Meherji liana Library printed in 1894. Guzaratl catalofrue of 
Zend, Pahlavi, Pazeiid books, p- 64, No. 28, It is a MB. of 23C folios). Vif/c 
folio 101/y, 1. 10, for the name of the messonger. (&) We have another old, 
but a litlle later copy of this Eevayefc belonaing to Mr. Manockji Rustoiiiji 
Uuwalu. It is a MB. of 241 folios. Fide folio 119^>, 1. 11, for the name 
of the messenger, (c) We have another old manuscript of this RovA\et 
belonging: to Mr. Tchmuras Diushaw Anklesaria. Its colophon is lost. It is- 
Si MS. of 79 fclios. 

I Mchcrji Ran a Library MB., folio 1^, 1. 12. Mr. M. R. Unwjilas 

MS., folio 2fr>, 1. 1. Mr. Telimuras^s MS., folio 17/, 1. 14. 

® /l/iW. Meherji Kana Library MS., folio 1//, 1. 3. Mr. M. R. TJnw.ala’s MS., 
f»dio 1. 9. Mr. Tehmnras’s MS., folio !/», 1. 21. The passages of tlie .aildvehs 
and dates are (luoted and more particulars arc gi\eii below, pp. (IG-G7. 

® Parsec Prakdsh, A’^ol. I , p. 8. 

Bombay University Library Manuscript of Ddrdb Hormazdy/ir Rrv.'iyol, 
Vol. I., f. 09//, 1. 1. Mulla Firoz Library MS., Vid 11., p. 453. For rercrence 
first to the priests of Naos&ri and then to those of Surat, and Broach, 
p. 453, 11. 2 and 4 and 6, respectively. For date, rtr/r 1. 13. For the name of 
the messenger, v/'da 1. 1C. rarsco Prakabli, Vol. I,, p. 11, ® 7/v/V/, f. 097/, 1. 21. 
iXm ^ S S *1 5 jjj j /Mic (i 

® Jl/irl, f. 09^/, 1, 19, and f, 70//, 11, 2 and 4. The following passage gives 
dome paticulars about the messenger 

IS J 

jyj.> i»st3 J J.jj| ^a._,3 tjjo m'yj 

, wUj ftU J djS J>»5 
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to the priests and the laymen of Naosari' and then to those of Surat^ 
and Broach,® 

(A) The eighth Reyuyet is that known as the Bevayet of Bahaman 
Poonjieh of Surat, brought from Kirman 

^ls^\ It is addressed 

first to tlie Dasturs of Xadsari,® and then to those of Surat® and 
Broach.^ It is dated roz Adar mdh Bahman 996 Yazdajardi® (A.D. 
1627^, j 

Thus we have the authority of eight Revayets from Persia, all 
written in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to show, 
tliat in those times, at least as far as the Parsees were concerned, 
Nansari was not an unknown town in a corner of Gujerat, but 

^ 3 IfcAjf J wf J (£aA1|> A J 

dji i:)id 

^jS 1 Ojijj ^ A A 

{Ihul f. 69a, 1, 18 to f. 696. 1. 1.) The oustoni referred to here, that 
Zoroasiriftu priests travelling by sea should perform a purificatory ceremony, 
is an old one. C/. ‘‘Neither would Ids (Vologescs I.) brother Tiridutes refuse 
coming to Hume to receive the Armenian diadem, but that the obligation of his 
priesthood wi I hhdd niui (Works of Tacitus, Vol. I., The Annals, Bk. XV. 24. 
'J’lic Oxford translation.) Tho ZiArat-gAh (a place of pilgrimage) of KhAifin 
BAiiu, the daughter of tho last king Yazd.ajard, referred to here, sounds 
strange in thes ears of a Zoroastrian, but ihe st.ateinent shows under what kind 
of lllahonicdan influeriGcs the Zoroastrians of Persia had fallen. For the story 
of this lady KhAtun Bilnu,"vi^^^ Parsoe Prak^bh, Vol, I., p. 12. 

1 Ibid, f. fiya, 1. 6. a Ibid, 1. 9. 

3 Ibid, 1. 11. 

^ Bombay University Manuscript of DArSb HormazdyAr’s RevAyct, f. 65/i, 
1. X Parsec J*rakAsh, vol. 1., p. 12. This messenger Bahaman Poonjieh is the 
same person as Bahman AspandyAr of the preceding KevAyet. In this 
BevAyet also at one place he is spoken of as Bahman AspandyAr. 

jU I j I ^ T i—Aj ^ 1 ^ y 

vIaawI ,S^j| ^ /iit Ijjl jyy 3 

(ibid, f. G5b, 1. 6). 

Mulla Firos Library MB., Vol. TL, 449. For references first to the 
priests of Naoi>Ari and then to those of Burnt and Broach, vid,e ibid, 11. 7, 10 
and 11 and 13 respectively- For tlie name of the mecseuger and for his good 
services f. 449b., 1. 2. 

5 1, 9. 0 Ibid^ IL 12 and 14. ? Ibid, 1. 16. s md^ f, ( 386 , 1. 20. 
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was well known, not only here, but also in Persia, as the centre 
of Parsee priesthood, and that the Parsees of that town took a good 
deal of interest in all religions subjects. 

IT. Against Dastur Meh|rji Rana personally, the following 
objections have been raised: — 

(1) That he was an obscute priest. 

(2) That his name is not mentioned in the histories of Akbar’s 
time. 

(3) That tradition attribntes to him miracles, which are not referred 
to at all in the histories of Akbar’s time. 

(4) That ho is reported in traditional songs to have invested Akbar 
with Sudreh and Kusti, the symbols of Zoroastrianism, which is not 
possible. 

We will now examine these objections. 

(1) We will first examine shortly the allegation, that Dastur Meherji 
Bana was an obscure priest in a corner of Gnjerat, and was therefore 
not capable of taking an active part in the religions discussions and of 
explaining to Akbar the principles of his religion. I beg to produce 
(A) several old documents, and (B) several old manuscripts which 
lead to show, that Dastur Meherji Rana was not an obscure priest, 
but that he was one of the leading men of Naosnri. 

(A) Firstly, I will j)roduce some old documents. 

(a) I beg to produce an old copy* — not the original itself — of a 
document dated roz Adar mdh Aspandarniad Samvat 1622 (A. D. 
15G5-6G), wherein Dastur Meherji Rana’s name stands first among the 
signatories.^ It is a kind of agreement amongst the priests tboin- 
selves, to perform the religious ceremonies properly and conscientiously, 
to charge only legitimate fees and not more, and to give all projier 
account of tho professional fees received, etc. Dastur Meherji liana 
would not have signed at the top, had he been an ignorant obscure 
priest, as alleged. 

(U) I produce an original document, ^ four years later in date. 
It is a document about 331 years old. It is dated rvz Ardibehesht 
mdh Aspandarmad 1G26 Samvat, i,e. 1570 A. D, It is an agreement 

^ Vide appendix for the plioto-litbo facsimile and pp. 151-15H. 

* Pastnr Meherji liana signs his name as ** Mslhiflir VAchha.’’ Malii&r 
was his proper name, of which ^Ichcrji is the popular rendering. JIAna 
was his own father’s namo. But as he -v^as adopted by V.'icchA, he adopted 
his adoptive father’s name. ^YUh appendix for the photo-litho and below 
pp. 15i-55. 
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Btnong the Parsee prieEthood themselves, to abstain from the drink 
of toddy, at tiie time ivhen they were engaged for some days in 
particular rituals. The toddy of Naosari was then, and is even now, as 
much known in Gujerat, as the beer of ^lunich is known in Europe. 
So it was, and is even now, a favourite beverage of the Naosari people. 
But being a little intoxicating, they agreed among themselves not to 
drink it during those days when they were engaged in certain ceremo- 
nies, e, g, Boi-devi (i. e. the ceremony of officiating at the Fire-temple). 
Among the signatories of this document, Dastur Meheiji Rana is the 
first. This would not have been the case, had he been an ignorant 
obscure priest, as alleged. 

(c) 1 produce an original document^ of three years’ later date, 
it is about 328 years old. It is dated llormazd, mdh Shebrivar 
Samvat 1C29, i.e. 1572 A.D. It is an agreement signed by some of the 
leading laymen of Na6sari, on behalf of the community in favour of 
Mahiiir Vaceba^ (Meberji liana), assigning him, in a place called 
cil^) Pipalia-wAdi, apiece of ground 10 bighas in area, 
with 50 palm trees and 100 date trees. This seems to be given to 
Meberji Rana, as the head of the priests, for religious purposes. 
They undertake that the land shall be maintained free of taxes. 

These three documents, then, show that Dastur Meberji Rana was 
not an obscure priest, as alleged, but that he was a leading priest, 
even before his departure to the court of Akbar. 

B. — Now wc come to old manuscripts. 

(fl) In the Revayet of Darab Hormazdyar, we have a 
letter brought from Persia, by Farid un Mnrzban. We find 
it addressed to two Dasturs, the first of whom is Dastur 
Mahyar^ (Meberji Rana). Judging from the names mentioned. 
Dr. West thinks it to have been written about 1570 A. D.^ 

J Vi^r appendix foj the photo-litho facsimile ainl below pp. 155-58 

2 University Library Manuscript, Vol. I., f. 16b, I. 10. 1. 17 for the 

name as Faridun Marzb.^n ; 1. 19 for Fredun’s name singly. There the 
name is written j (jj , Faridun and Murzbfln, as if the letter 

was brought by two persons, but the letter vAv for * and ’ seems to be a mis- 
take of the copyist, because later on the messenger is spoken of in the singular 
number,^ They Bay jl Ijjl 

AuicjAi ( 1. 19), Again, later on, the messenger is spoken of singly as 

Faridun (1. 20). In the references to this letter, the full name seems to havo been 
taken as that of two brothers by mistake. (Vide Dr. West’s remarks in Vol, T. 
of the Bombay University Library, p. 3, 1. 6.) ^ Ibid. Dr. West’s remarks 
attached at the beginning, p. 3, 1. 8; p. 6, 11. 14-15. 
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I quote the passage from our Bombay University manuscript 
Bevayet. uio 

Ojjd e;‘ljl>r Ij J 

Jt must be noted, that Dr. West^ says, that this manuscript 
Bevayet of our University library “is probably the original compila- 
tion of Darab Ilormazyr^r Framroz Kiyamu-d-din (or KawAnui-d-diii) 
Kai-lj:ubad Hamajiyar Padam Sanjaiiiih, and contains eleven colophons 
'written in his name and varying in date from 20 April to 21 
November 1679, at which latter date the compilation was completed.” 
So it is about 222 years old. 

(5) In a Bevayet^ of 922 Yazdajardi (A.D. 1553), addressed to 
the Dasturs, Ilerbads and Behdins of Naosari,^ Surat, ^ Anklesar,® 
Broach® and Kambayat^ (Cambay), by the priests of Persia, we find 
the name of Dastiir Meherji Bana, put at the head of all. It is 
ilie Bevayet, known as “ Revayct-i-Kaus Kamdin® (1553).” 

The commencement of the Bevayet which contains the address 
runs as follows® 

J {*)3^ (J ^^jj3 ^ j 

..a I* jir^****^ 

The date of the receipt of this Bevayet from Yezd in Persia is 
given at the end, and runs thus (^®) : — 
irr jO 3 j is^H jjj axT 03 ^ 3 ^ 

2 . 6 . month Bahman, day Bahmaii, 922. 

I produce an old copy of this Bevayet belonging to the Dastur 
Meherji Bana Library of Naosari. Some of its folios are missing, and 

^ Ibid, Vide his remarks attached at the begizming of the MS, Yol. 1,, p. 1, 
11. 16-19. 

» Mannacript belonging to Mr. Manockjee Bastomjee Unwala, pp. 177 to 
190. » Ibid, p. 177, 1. 15; p. 178, 1. 11. * Ibid, p. 179, 11. 2 and 6. ^ 
p. 179, 1. 8. ® Ibid, p. 179, 1. 10. V Ibid, p. 179, 1. 13. 

® Vide Bombay University Library Manuscript, Yol. I. Dr. West’s contents 
in the beginning, p. 3, 1. 14. Vide Mr. Mauookji B. lJnwala*sMS, p. 201, L 12, 

0 Mr. Maueckji B. Unwala’s manuscript of this BevAyet, p. 177, 11, 13-16. 

10 Ibid, p. 190, 1, 9. 
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amoDg them, the one that contains the above date of its receipt. 
Again, some of the folios are not bound in proper order {vide pp, 15 
to 22 of this MS. for the Kevsiyet in question; vide p. 15, 
11. 7-9, for the address.) In the catalggue of the first Dastnr Meherji 
liana Library published in 1894 in the Gujrati list, p. G5, of Zend, 
Fahlavi, and Pazend manuscripts this Si S. bears No. 80. It is a 
MS. of 76 pages. 

Thus in the above letter, given in the Revayet, and in the above 
Bevayet of Kafis KAmdin, we find the name of Dastur Meherji Rana 
mentioned first among the leading men to whom they are addressed. 
It is clear, therefore, that he was not an obscure priest, as alleged, but 
a leading priest. 

(c) Dastur Darab Pahlan, a learned Dastur of Naosari, who lived 
from 1668 to 1735, and who was the writer of two works^ on Zoroas- 
trian subjects, refers to Meherji Rana in liis Kholaseh-I-Din, written 
about 211 years ago (1690 A.D.) as a Dastur-wm^m, t.e., a great 
Dastur. While speaking of Dastur Maneck Mehernosli, he traces 
his descent from Dastur Meherji Rana, and says^ : — 

“He was descended from pious Mahiar Rana, who was a great Das- 
tur in the world.*' Hero, then, we have the authority of a writer, more 
tlian two centuries old, to show, that Dastur Meherji Rana was not 
an obscure priest, as alleged, but was a well-known great Dastnr. 

We have thus seen that, firsilyt the above three documents, 
secondly, the above two references in the Revayets, and, thirdly, the 
reference in the Khohisch-i-l>in, written about 211 years ago, show 
that Dastur Meherji Rana was not an obscure priest, as alleged. 

Not only was Dastur Meherji Rana the leading priest of his time, 
but his father Rana Jeshang also was the leading priest. I produce 
several documentary proofs to show this. 

1. Tlie first original old document’’, that T produce, is 382 years 
old. It is dated roa? Bahman mdh Rahman Samvat 1570(1520 A.D). 

1 Kholaseh-i-Din and FarziAt namah . — Vide Khan Bahadur Bomanji 
Byram ji Patel’s Parsce PrakAsh, Vol. L, p. 31. 

* Ervad Manockji Biiatomji Unwala’s MS. folio 18b, 1. 11. It is a MS, 65 years 
old, being written by Jamshed, son of Manock, son of Bustam on rdz HashnA 
mdh AmardAd 1206 Vazdajardi — (1837 A.D.). — I'tdd' colophon at the end of 
tho MS. Tlie work was written on roz 6-G-I059 Yazd, ride couplet 732. 

3 Vide appendix for tho photo- litho and below, pp. 158-161. 
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It is a document, similar to that, which is above referred to, as subse- 
qaently given to Dastur Meherji Rana. By this document, the Parsee 
laymen of Na6Bari gave to Rana Jeshang, the father of Dastur 
Meherji Rana, a piece of 10 l^igahs of ground with 100 palm trees 
over it for religious purposes. This document shows, that Rana 
Jesang, the father of Dastur Meherji Rana, must be the leader 
of the Naosari Parsees, as the community gave to him the land 
of the community, for religious purposes. 

2. Again in a Revayet from Persia, that came to India in his time, 
we find Rana Jeshang's name standing first in the list of persons 
addressed in the very beginning. This Revayet was brought from 
Persia by one Shapur Asa^ in 1527 A.D. I produce three old copies 
of this Revayet. 

(rt) Tlic first copy, that I produce, belongs to the Meheiji Rana 
Library of Naosari. The passage of the address runs thus^ 




1 jmjbjm 1 ^ 1016, 11. 9-10, of Meherji Bana Library Mann- 

Bcript. Vide above pp. 69-GO. f* 1196, L. 11, of Mr. Manockji B. Unwala’s MS. 
* Ibid Meherji Bana Library MB. f. la, 11. 6 to 14. 

9 In the copy, the name Jeshang has been written noskmg. The mistake 
can be easily explained. The name Jeshang is written in Persian ^ 

The omission of a dot — either omitted to be put or omitted to be read — will 
make it . Hoshang. In another old copy belonging to Mr. Tehmuras 


Linshaw Anklesariai the name is 


properly written 
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The Bevayet was written in the city of Yezd on roj Depadar mdh 
Bahman 896 Tazdajardi (1527 A.D.). The following paesage^ gives 
the date, when, and the name of the city, where, it was first written. 


4 


(3) The second copy, which I produce, belongs to Mr. Manockjee 
Rustomjec Unwala.^ Itisacopymadeon r 02 Khorshed mah Spendar- 
mad in 927 Yazdajardi (1558-50) at Naoaari from the copy of Yezd 
(az naskha-i-sliehcr-i yezd). The following passage^ gives the date, 
when, and the place, where, it was written, 

y^wji fyuig 




(c) The third copy, that I produce, belongs to Mr. Tehmuras 
Dinshaw Anklesaria of Bombay. It is an old copy, but unfortunately, 
its last folio being lost, it bears no date ; but the owner, who is the 
fortunate possessor of many old Parsee manuscripts, believes, from 
the quality of the paper and the writing, that it is an old copy.^ 


^ Meherji Baua Library manuscript of SL&pnr Asa’s Kev^yet f. 99a, 11. 5 
to 11. 

^ It is a manuscript of 241 folios containing various subjects. For the 
address, vida folios 1, 1. 7, to f, 2, 1. 2. 

3 IM folio 116b, 11. 4 to 11. 

^ It is a manuscript of 80 folios. It contains nothing but this Bevdyet. 
On comparing tliismauuscript with the above-mentioned manuscripts, 1 find, 
that the last throe or four pages are missing. The passage of the address in 
this manuscript (folio 1, 11. 7 to 15) is the same as the above two manuscripts, 
except in this, that tho name of Dastur Meherji Baua’s grandfather Jeshang is 
properly written. 
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We have so far seen then, that not only was Dastur Meherji Rana 
not an obscure priest, as alleged, but that it appears, from an original 
old document, and from a Revfiyet written in Yczd in 1527 A.D., 
that -cYen his father Rana Jeshtng was well known as a leader of the 
Naosari priests. ^ 

Rana Jeshang was well versed in Pazend and Persian. That 
is proved by the fact that we have two manuscripts of copies by his 
own hand of two well-known Pazend and Persian books.^ 

2. The second objection against Dastnr Meherji liana is, that his 
name is not mentioned in the history of Akbar's time. The fact 
of a person’s name not being mentioned by a contemporary historian, 
should not always throw a doubt upon that person’s existence, 
acts or influence. For example, Baber does not mention erenonce the 
name of his wife Gul-rukh, while he mentions the names of his other 
wives. As Mrs. Beveridge says, “ this may be an omission of the 
contemporarily obvious.” (Humayun-namah by Mrs. Beveridge). The 
fact of the Naosari priests’ influence over Akbar, is clearly mentioned 
by Badaoni, the contemporary of Akbar, and even by the writer of 
the Dabistan, who wrote about 57 years after Badaoni. Still “ the fact 
of bis (Dastur Meherji Rana’s) having gone to Akbar’s court” is 
doubted “ because his name is not mentioned in any historical 
book.2” We must bear in mind, that as far as contemporary 
historians go, even Ardeshir’s name is not mentioned by Badaoni, 
Abul Fazl or Nizamuddin, as having gone to Akbar’s court for 
taking a part in religious discussions. But, if one is justifled in 
doubting the fact of Dastur Meherji liana’s presence at Akbar’s 
court on that ground, he must be prepared to doubt the presence 
of the representatives of other communities also. For example, 
as we said above (]). 32), according to Father Catrou, three parties of 
Christian priests went, one after another, to the court of Delhi. Two 
of these went later. The lirst party^ consisted of Fathers Rodolph 
Aquaviva, Antony Monserrat, and Francis llenric. The second party 
consisted of Edward Leiton and Cristophe Vega.^ The third party 
consisted of Father Jerome Xavier and Father Emanuel Pinnero.® 

1 Vida below pp. 

® Journal, Bombay Branch, Iloyal Asiatic Booicty, Vol. X1X„ No, Llll. 
p. 296. 

» History of the 31ogal Dynasty, translated from the French of Father 
Catrou, 1826, p. 105. * I&uZ, p. 126. ® p. 127, Vide L’Empereor Akbar, 

par Le Comte de Noer, translated by Maury, Vol. I., pp. 32G, 330, 331, 
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Of these seven Christian priests of the three missions, only one, 
Father Rodolph, is mentioned by one Mahomedan historian.^ 

He is spoken of, only once in the Akbar-namah, as Padri Radif 
If that is the case^ can one be justified in saying, 
that the above missionaries did not go the coart of Akbar, because 
their names are not mentioned in the Mahomedan histories ? Just 
as we have the authority of Father Catrou, who wrote in 1708, for 
the above-mentioned Christian missionaries, so we have the author- 
ity of Dastiir Shapoorjee Sanjana, who wrote, in 1765, for the mis- 
sion of Dastur Meherji Rana. If you accept the authority of a 
writer, other than the Mahomedan historians of Akbar’s reign, in the 
one case, vtss., that of the Christian missionaries, you must 
accept the authority of a writer, other than the Mahomedan 
historians, in the other case, viz,, that of the Parsee Dastur. 

3. The third objection raised against Dastur Maherji Raua’s mis- 
sion, is this, that tradition attributes a miracle to him. Folklore has 
attached to the visit of Meherji Rana a certain miracle, said to have 
been performed by him at the court of Akbar, A certain Brahmin 

1 The A kbar-namah (Calcutta edition of Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. Ill, 
p. 577, 1. 4 and notes. Elliot (Dawson), Vol, VI., p. 85) speaks of one other 
priest, I’Adri Farmalidn one manuscript writes 

BAdhari Farmalidn, and another writes 
PAdri FarmaldiO, But he docs^ not seem to have been a member of any 
religious mission. Abul Fazl says of him ; “ At this timo (the 35th year of 
Alvbar’s reign, about 1591 A.D.) Patlre Farmaliitn arrived at the Imperial 
Court from Goa, and was received with much distinction. He was a man 
of much learning and etoqucnce, A few intelligent young men were placed 
under him for instruction, so that provision might be made for securing 
translations of Greek books and of extending knowledge.’*— Elliot, VI., 
p. 85. This passage shows, that he was called for a literary purpose, just as 
Ardeshir of KormAn was called a year later. 

“ Maulavi Abd-ur- Rahim’s Calcutta edition for the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. HI., p. 264, 1. 20. The Editior adds a footnote, saying that the name 
is found (S^JJ Ravik in some MSS. Elliot’s MS. gives it Eadalf (Elliot’s 
History of India, VI., p. 60). There is one remark of Elliot in connection 
with this passage, to which 1 will draw special attention. Ho .sa^vs: “ Here 
and in other partr. of this chapter, there arc in the MSB. long passages which 
are not printed in the Lucknow edition. Among the rest, that about the 
Padre •’ (Elliot, Vol. VI., p. 60, n. 1). Later Mahomedan copyists of books, 
at times, left off passages, that spoke well of the doings of the personages 
of other communities. 
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is said to have raised in the sky, by the force of his magici a metallic 
tray, which resembled a second sun, and which Meberji Rana, by his 
prayers and incantations, is said to have brought down to the 
earth. But intelligent men shield not allow such stories, attached 
by later generations to the names of historical persons and eventsy 
to throw doubts oh those historical persons and events. Many 
a well-known name in the history of different countries, would not 
be safe in the hands of later generations, if we allowed such stories to 
throw doubts upon the historical event# of their times. Why t 
Take the case of Virgil. There is no person, in the past history of the 
world, round the halo of whose name and fame, so many stories of 
miracles and magic have been put as those round that of Virgil’s name 
and fame. The tourist in Naples even now, centuries after his time, 
hears dozens of stories about his miracles and about the magical power 
of his name. I heard several such stories while travelling there in 1889. 
But, for all that, we are not prepared to doubt the fact of his iDfluence 
and his work. But why go further I Take the case of another per- 
sonage of this very time, and of the very court of king Akbar. Ac- 
cording to the Akbar-nameh, the Christian priest at the court, Father 
Rodolf, in order to convince the disbelievers in the truth of the 
Holy Gospel, offered to perform the miracle of passing through a 
furnace of fire with the Gospel in his hand. Here is the passage from 
the Akbar-nameh on the subject : “Twenty-third year of the Reign, 
(A.D. 1579). — When the capital was illumined by the return of the 
Imperial presence, the old regulations came again into operation, 
and the house of wisdom shone resplendent on Friday nights 
with the light of holy mioBs. .... Sufts^ doctors, preachers^ 
lawyers, Sunnis^ SMdst Brahmans, Jains, Buddhists, Vlidrhdhs^ 
Christians, Jews, Zoroastrians, and learned men of every belief were 

gathered together in the royal assembly 

one night the " Ibadat-hhana was brightened by the presence of 
Padre Badalf, who for intelligence and wisdom was nnrivalled 
among Christian doctors. Several carping and bigotted men attacked 
him, and this afforded an opportunity for a display of the calm 
judgment and justice of the assembly ! These men brought for- 
ward the old received assertions, and did not attempt to arrive at 
truth by reasoning. Their statements were torn to pieces, and they 


1 Hindu materialists, vide p. 30, n. 3. 
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were nearly put to shame ; and then they began to attack the contra- 
dictions in the Gospel^ but they could not prove their assertions. 
With perfect calmness and earnest conviction of the truth, the Padre 
replied to their arguments, and then went on to say, *lf these men 
have such an opinion of our Book, and if they believe the Kuran 
to be the true word of God, then let a furnace be lighted, and let me 
with the Gospel in my hand, and the ulamd with their holy book 
in their hands, walk into that testing place of truth, and the right 
will be manifest.’ The blUekhearted, tnean-spiritod disputants shrank 
from Jbhis proposal, and answered only with angry words.” i ' 

Here is the evidence of a contemporary writer, who attributes to the 
Christian priest a desire to perform a miracle. Well, from the fact of 
this statement, can we be justified in doubting the historical event of the 
visit of the Christian priest to the court of Akbar, and of his services 
to explain his religion to the king ? Of course not. How, then, can 
we be justified in doubting the historical event of Mchorji Rana’s visit, 
and of his influence on Akbar ? In his case, we do not read at all, 
in any contemporary writer, any statement about his desire to perform 
a miracle. It is some later tradition, that connects with his name, 
the performance of a miracle. If we are not justified in doubting the 
historical event of Father Bodolfs visit and services, on account of his 
offered miracle, referred to by a historical writer, we are much less 
justified in doubting the historical event of Mcherji Rana’s visit and 
services, on account of the story of a miracle, which is not even 
alluded to by any book of history. 

We must note that there are several versions of the miracle attributed 
to Father Rudolf. Murray gives the following version : “ At length, 
he (Akbar) sent to inform them, that an opportunity had now offered 
of fully establishing the superior claims of the Catholic faith ; that 
a great Mahometan doctor was ready to leap into a furnace with the 
Alcoran in his hand ; and that, considering the firm confidence they 
felt in their own system, they would of course have no objection 


1 Akbar-nameh. Elliot’s Histopy of India, Vol. VI., pp. 59, 60. Calcutta 
edition of Asiatic Society, Vol. HI., p. 254, 1. 20 — p. 255. 1 5. BadA6ni gives 
auother version. He says, tliat it was a Mahomedan Sheikh, who challenged 
the Christian priest to perform the ordeal by fire. (The Emperor Akbar’s 
Repudiation of EsllAm, by Rehateek, p. 46. Lowe’s Translation, Vol. II., 
p. 308. Lees and Ahmed Ali’s Text, Vol. II., p. 299, 11. 10-15. Blochmann’s 
Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I., p. 19L) 
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to accompany him with the Bible ; when the comparative merit of 
the two religions would be established in a manner admitting of 
no dispute. The missionaries paused at this proposition. They 
represented, that this could by no means be considered a regular mode 
of deciding a religious controversy ; that they had already held loijg 
arguments with the Mollabfi, and were ready to maintain one still 
more formally, holding out some expectation, if that should fail, of 
having recourse to the fiery trial propounded. (Murray’s Discoveries 
and Travels II., p. 91.) This is a version gf the Christians. The two 
well-known contemporary historians of the very time of Akbar, viz,^ 
Abul Fazl and Badaoni, differ in their versions. One says that it was 
the Christian priest who offered to perform the miracle and challeng- 
ed the Mahomedan priest to do the same, and the other says vice 
versa. Thus, when in the writings of two well-known historians of 
king Akbar ’s own time, some true or probable facts, with which 
Father Rodolf was connected, have been misinterpreted, misunderstood 
or exaggerated, there is no wonder, if some similarly true or probable 
facts, with which Dastur Meherji Rana was connected, have been 
misinterpreted, misunderstood or exaggerated by tradition in later 
times. But, as from the fact of some probable events connected 
with Father Rodolf being so misinterpreted, misunderstood or 
exaggerated, we are not justified in doubting his mission and in- 
fluence at the court of king Akbar, so, from the fact of some probable 
event connected with Dastur Meherji Rana being misinterpreted, 
misunderstood or exaggerated, we are not justified in doubting his 
mission and influence at the court of king Akbar. 

It is said : “It need hardly be said that, if such a highly improbable, 
if not impossible, event happened at all, it must have been mentioned 
and detailed by the writers who are generally very fond of relating 
the marvellous. Badaoni, who mentions many other so-called mira- 
clilous or thaumatnrgic feats of Jogis and Mahomedan saints, as, for 
instance, that of the Amiptalao, the lake filled with copper coins, does 
not.say a word about this. There is nothing about it in tlic Dabistan, 
the other great authority for Akbaris religions history.”^ Well, the 
fact, that tlfe authentic histories of Akbar’s reign, do not mention the 
so-called miracle, connected with Dastur Meherji Rana’s name in 
later times, should rather go in Dastur Meherji Rana’s favour, and not 

1 Journal, Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. LIV., No. 
XIX., p. 293, Mr. Karkaria's paper. 
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against him. The fact, that no “ highly improbable, if not impos* 
Bible, event,” id connected with Dastur Meheiji Rana’s name by 
authentic historians, shows that his services wjre real and not flimsy. 

Dr. West, the well-known Pahlsftri scholar, Vays on this point ^ : 

“ That Meherji Rana went to Delhi about 1 578, seems well attested 
by the grant of a Jaghir to him at that time ; but the traditional 
miracle attributed to him is undoubtedly a myth, which no edu- 
cated Parsee of the present day can really believe (that is, it may be 
a misunderstanding, or misinterpretation, of some more probable 
facts). It would be easy to understand that the Parsee’s veneration 
for the sun, would be ridiculed by the other religious disputants; 
more probably by the Mahomedans and Romish priests than by the 
Hindus. Aud what more annoying form of ridicule could be 
devised than to suggest the ease with which a clever Hindu 
juggler could produce any number of imitation Suns ? Such a 
suggestion, without any attempt to carry it out, would be quite 
suflicieiit to produce a myth shortly after Meherji’s return to 
Nausari 

As Dr. West says, it appears, that there may be “ some pro- 
bable facts” at the bottom, and that a myth has subsequently 
grown round them. Let us examine the myth a little closely, and 
see if any fact can be traced at the bottom. 

((f) The story, as given in the song,* says, that a Hindu priest, by 
a sleight of band, suspended .a dish high in the air. This was taken by 
the king’s subjects to be a second sun. Now, as far as the descrip- 
tion in the story goes, the thing was a sleight of hand or a trick. 
The writer of the story says, that the king’s subjects took 
it to be a second sun, and that the dish appeared like a sun. 
Dastur Meherji Rana possibly saw what the sleight of hand or what 
the trick was, and he may have exposed it. 

Such sleights of hands and tricks and such jugglers were not 
uncommon in the court of Akbar. AVe read, that once Akbar 

1 His letter, dated Maple Lodge, Watioi-d, June lOMi, 1898, to Mr. 
Mancherji Palanji Kutar. — the Javi-i-Jamshcd of 24th September 1898. 

a Of. the first stanza of the song “ 

The lines describing the trick or so-called miracle say 

(ride (I8G7) p. 674). 

UO 


10 
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himself exposed the trick of a juggler, ^ho said, that he bad ** the power 
of disappearing in the midst of a conversation, in the twinkling of an 
eye, and to re-appear on the other side of the river. Dastur 
Meherji Bana may have exposed ti trick of this kind, and later oral 
tradition may have exaggerated rit into a miracle, though, from the* 
written account of the story, we dnd, that it seems to be spoken of as 
a sleight of hand and trick ; but from that exaggeration one cannot 
be justified in doubting the event of his going to Akbar’s court 
and of his influencing the king. 

We must bear in mind, that in those times, unusual extraordinary 
handiwork or skill in some kind of workmanship also, was taken to 
be a kind of magic. For example, a grandee of the court Mir Fathulla 
Shirazi once made a windmill which automatically grounded flour. 
This was taken by people to be magic. The Tabakat-i-Akbari says 
on this point, ** He was also an adept in the secret arts of magic and 
enchantment. For instance, he made a windmill which produced 
flour by a self-generated movement.’* (Elliot V., p. 469.) 

(b) Again, in connection with this subject of the appearance of 
a second snn, we must bear in mind, that, apart from the question of 
a sleight of hand or trick, such a meteorological phenomenon is not 
rare. All books on Meteorology speak of mock-suns and mock- 
moons.® I quote here, from Buchan’s Meteorology, the description 
of such phenomenon. 

** Parhelia and Faraseleiite. At the points of intersection of the 
circles of the halo, images of the sun or moon generally appear from 
the light concentrated at those points, the images of the sun being 
called parhelia (Gr. para, about or near, and helios the sun) or mock- 
suns, and those of the moon paraselense (Gr. para about or near, and 
selene the moon) or mock-moons, which also exhibit the prismatic 
colours of the halo.” (Introductory Text-book of Meteorology, by 
Alexander Buchan, 1871, p, 193.) 

So, perhaps, it is quite possible, that during the time of Dastur 
Meherji Bana’s visit to the court of Akbar, a phenomenon of a mock- 
sun may have happened. It is quite possible, that Meherji Bana might 
have said a prayer at the time, not with the view of performing a 

1 Bad&o&i. Behaisek. The Emperor Akbar'a Repudiation of Esmm, p. 82. 
Ahmed AlFs Calcutta Edition of Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. II, p. 366, 
1. 22, to p. 367, 1. 12. Lowe's translation of Baddoni, Vol. II, pp. 878-79. 

s 1 have referred to them in my book on Meteorologyi pp. 303, 801. 
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miracle, but in the ordinary way, because it is not unusual, even 
now, among some of the Parsis, to say prayers on the more frequent 
phenomena of eclipses.^ A Hindu priest may have attributed that 
meteorological phenomenon to his pbwer of magic, and Dastor Meherji 
Rana may have exposed it. t 

(c) Again, we find from the histories of Akbar’s time, that a 
natural phenomenon of an unusual kind did occur at the time of Das- 
tur Meherji Bana’s visit. It was the phenomenon of the appearance 
of a comet, just at prayer time in the evening. Perhaps the ap- 
pearance of this brilliant phenomenon, though properly understood 
by the learned and the intelligent, was misunderstood by the 
ignorant and the illiterate, and so latterly it was misinterpreted. This 
phenomenon created a great stir at the court ' of Akbar. The 
Tabakat-i-Akbari thus alludes to it : — 

“ Twenty-third year of the Reign. (A.D. 1578-79.) 

The beginning of this year corresponded with Tuesday, the 2nd 
Muharram, 986 H. (11th March 1578). ..... 

At this period, at the time of evening prayer, a comet appeared in 
the sky towards the east, inclining to the north, and continued very 
awful for two hours. The opinions of the astrologers was, that the 
effects would not be felt in Hindustan, but probably in Khurasan and 
Irak. Shortly afterwards, Shah Ismail, son of Shah Tahmasp 
Safawi, departed this life, and great troubles arose in Persia.”^ 


1 Vide zny paper on ** A Few Ancient Beliefs about Eclipses, ’* read before 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay on 25th April 1894. (Journal of the 
Aiithropologioal Society of Bombay. Vol. 111., No. 6, p. 360.) 

> Elliot's History of India, Vol. V, p. 407. Tabakclt-i-Akbari, Munshi Newul 
Elshorc's lithographed edition of 1876 A.D. (1292 Hijri), p. 389,11, 3-4. 
Elliot seems to be wrong in translating comet appeared in the sky 
towards the east/' The words of the text are 

^ Ui** T 1 ^ i5 J leAj iJJ Ia 

Elliot has translated the word Arab by the east." Arab docs not 
mean cast. It simply means 'Arabia.' So the translation should bo : "At this 
period at the time of evening prayer a oomet appeared in the sky towards 
Arabia, inclining to the north." Now as Arabia is in the west, the words 
may be translated " towards the west." This translation will then tally 
with the statements of Bad66ui and Abul Fazl, who also say that the comeU 
appeared in the west 
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Ab Elliot points out, Badaoni and Abul Fazl also allude to this 
eyent. Badaoni places the event in the 22nd year of the reign. (A.D- 
1577-78). 

a)j sLi ^ ^Ub j j AiA 

(^^1 L>i3L^ siiWiiij 

J iXm J 

1*3 U5 1 ^ ^ ( 51 ^ 

Translation. **fAnd among the events of that year was the 

appearance of a comet in the west In this same year 

news arrived that Shuh Ismail, son of Shah Tashmasp, Emperor of 
Persia, had been irtnrdered, with the consent of the Amirs, by his own 

sister Pari Jan Kbdnam And the effect of the comet in 

that country became manifest, and in Iraq the greatest perturbation 
resulted.”^ 

The Tabakat-i-Akbari of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad places the appear- 
ance of the comet in the 23rd year of Akbar’s reign, and in the west, 
but the Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh of Badaoni places it in the 22nd year, 
and in the west. Abul Fazl in his Akbar-immoh^ places it in the 
22nd year of Akbar’s reign, and in the west. 

Before coming to the subject of the appearance of the comet of this 
particular year, Abul Fazl gives a short introduction, presenting 

1 The Muntakhab-al-TawArikh, by Lees and Ahmad Ali, Vol. U., p. 240, 
1. 16 ;p. 241,1.5. 

® Muntakhab-al-TawArikh of B ad A6iii, translated by Lowo, Vol. II., p. 24S. 

3 The Calcutta edition of Abd-ur Rahim, Vol. III., p. 221, 1. 24. 

1 ^3 (>AJ CiM« I Otjt3J 

ue. Of the event of tho appearance of a comet in the evening [lit. after 
the time, when the great luminary (i.e.. the sun) which be&tows favours on the 
world, Bits on tho scat of the western land]. As to the discrepancy in the year 
of the appearanoe of the comet, whether it was in the 22nd or 23rd year of 
Akbar’s reign, Elliot thus explains it. The twenty-second year began on 
the 20th Zi-l-hijra, 984, and being a solar year, it extended over the whole of 
Hijra 9S5 and ended on the 1st day of 986. The oversight of this fact has 
given rise to some confusion in the dates about this period, and the events 
here recorded as having ocourred in the twenty-third year of the reign are 
placed by Abul-1-Fazl in the twenty-second (Elliot's History of India, Vol. 
V., p, 403, n. 1). 
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his Fiews of the occurrence of the phenomenon and describing the 
events oE the appearance of comets in former years. He then 
describes this phenomenon in the time of Akbar’s reign^ (085 Ilijri, 
1577-78 A.D.) in the following words: — 

As the above passage^ has not bcten translated by any author, 1 
give my own translation of it : — 

“ On the day Arad (Arshisang), the 25th of the Ilahi month Aban, 
at the time, when the sun made his conspicuous appearance in 
the sign Scorpio, this heavenly sign the comet *^^0 ji) kindled 
its brilliant face in the sign Saggitarius, faced towards the west 
(bdhhtar-rm) inclined toward the north. It had a long tail. It had 
reached such a limit, that in many towns they saw it for five months. 
The well-informed astrologers, and those skilled in the mysteries, 
belonging to the higher (f.e., celestial) assembly, explained it thus: 
“ that among some of the inhabited^ parts of Hindustan, there will be 

1 Comte de Nocr gives the date of this phenomenon as the eud of October 
1577 (Cliaban 985). L’Empereur Akbar, VoL I., p. 263. 

jijo SJUh ^^jIj 

j d f i>j ,3 Jl I/O U j )b j li 

✓*1^ L/mJC j\ jO ^ y t j 

ish) j j 

y ii3i3 j 

(The Akbar-nameh by Abu] Fazl, edited by Maulavi Abd-ur-Rahim, Vol. III., 
p. 224, 11. 3-10.) 

^ Or “ the poor’* or the “ inhabitants,” *• mas&kin (pi. of maskan 

or maskin Habitations ; (for mas&kin) the poor ; musdkin an inhabitant. * ’ 
(Steingass.} 
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scarcity of grain, and they specified some particular places* 
The time of the ruler of IrAn, will come to an end, and in IrAk 
and KhorassAn there will arise disturbances.* All, that was said, 
came to pass without anythingebeing less or diminished. A short 
time after, a caravan came f^m Iran. Some of its well-informed 
men of truthful mind, informed his Majesty, of the death of Shah 
TahmAsp, and of the murder of Sultan Haidar, and of the accession 
to the throne of Shah Ismail.” 

As pointed out by Elliot, Fergusson*s list^ of comets, included a 
comet, which appeared in 1577. It passed its perihelion on the 26th 
October 1577. 

There is one thing in Abul Fazl's description of the phenomena of 
comets, which requires to be noticed. He says, that the phenomena 
were supposed to forbode evils to a certain extent, in the countries, 
where they appeared, and that there were nirangs (t\e. incantations) 
among the ancients for averting the evils. He says j 

dj\ ^ ejljis i.e. , Their consequences appear in propor- 

tion to its duration, and the incantations for (counteracting) the 
influence of these occur iu the writings of the ancients more than 
can be described.” 

The nirang ( i.e., prayer or incantations) of the ancionts, referred to 
by Abul Fazl, seems to be the nirang of the ancient Iranians. We 
find from the Shikand Gumanik Vijar (S. B, E. Vol. XXIV., 
Chap. IV., 47-48) that the appearance of comets was believ- 
ed by the ancient Persians, to bring with it, damage and harm 
to the countries where they appeared. They believed that 
the resulting harm can be averted by prayers. Among the 
Parsees, there is still one nirang of that kind known as the Nirang 
Yanant Yasht, It begins thus ^ 

j jUftf j i,e, “May there be averted all the calamities, and 
(the evils of) the Devil and the Druj and the Peri (fairy) and the 
Kaftar (lit. despniler of the dead) and the magicians.” 

We must note, that firstly, this is a nirang or prayer to avert the 
evils or wrongs from the sahrdn^ (i.e., magicians or trick -players). 


1 PerguBBon’s ABtronomy by Dr. Brewster, Vol. II. (1811), p, 360. 
a Akbar-nameh, Vol. III., p. 223,11. 4—6. 
a Vide the last word of the quotation from the Nirang, 
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Again, secondly, we must note that as the ntrang referred to by Abul 
Falz, is in connection with a star (and the comet is spoken ol by 
Badaoni as a star ji so the Parses Nirang-i-Yanant 

Yasht above referred to, also bears its name from Yanant, which is the 
name of a star. ^ 

Now, Prof. Darmesteter says in his Zend Avesta^, that the tra- 
dition, as he had heard it from a member of the Meherjt Rana family, 
said, that it was the Yanant Yasht, which Dnstur Meherji Eana had 
recited at the time of the so-called miracle. Perhaps he recited that 
ntrang, or some other nirang, to pray to God, to avert the evils 
of the natural phenomenon that had occurred at the time. 

I have examined this question of the so-called miracle, rather at 
some length, to show that, as Dr. West said, there may be “ some 
probable fact *’ at the bottom, round which the story is interwoven. 
It may be a conjurer’s trick, or it may be a meteorological 
phenomenon, or it may be the astronomical phenomenon of a 
comet, which is actually noted by three historians of Akbar’s time, 
vts., Badaoni, Abul Fazl and Nizam-ud-din, and the occurrence of 
which has been confirmed by European astronomers. I am disposed 
to believe, that it was possibly the third fact, viz., the phenomenon 
of the comet, that led to the tradition of the so-called miracle. It 
was believed, as Abul Fazl says, that evils resulted from the appear- 
ance of the phenomenon. They further believed, that the writings of 
the ancients (jpishinigdn) had some nirangs (prayers) which averted 
those evils. So, they may have turned to Dastur Meherji Rana for 
some of these nirangs. Let it be specially noted that in Tansen’s 
song, it is his prayers that are referred to as accepted (vt6Zepp.l6B-64.) 

Thus, one or another of these actual facts may have been misinter- 
preted, misunderstood or exaggerated in subsequent times. But 
for the sake of that misinterpretation, misunderstanding or exagge- 
ration, the historical fact of Dastur Meherji Rana’s presence at the 
court, and of his influence on Akbar need not be doubted. Why ! 
more exaggerated things than these, and supposed to be more mira- 
culous, have been attributed to Akbar himself by his historians. He 
is said to have had the power of miraculously curing the sick, for 
which reason, and for other reasons, some of his people prostrated 
before him as before their god. But such statements should not be 
taken as throwing doubts upon the historical events and acts of his life. 


^ Le Zend»A vesta, Yel. 11., p. 644, 
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4 . The fourth objection raised against Dastur Meherji Rana's 
mission is this. Tradition, as embodied in a song, says, that his 
mission so far succeeded, that he converted Akbar “ to the 
Parsee faith by investing him'»wiih the sacred shirt and thread- 
girdle, sudreh and fewsti, the outward sign of adopting that faith. 
The idea of Akbar’s putting on the sacred shirt and thread of the 
Pai*sees, as referred to in the song, is looked upon with doubt and ridi- 
cule. It is supposed, that a king like Akbar, who had his peculiar ideas 
of a new religion, could not have put on the symbols of the religion 
of Zoroaster, 1 admit, that Akbar was never a staunch Zoroas- 
trian, as he was never a staunch Christian, Mahomedan or Hindu. 
But in spite of that, it is very likely that he once may have put on 
the sudreh and kasti, if for nothing else, for the sake of curiosity. 
We have authentic statements, that he put on visible symbols of 
other religions, like Christianity and Hinduism. 

Father Catrou, who wrote the History of the Mogul dynasty in 
1708, on the authority of a Portuguese manuscript of M, Manouchi, a 
Venetian, who had visited the Court of the Moguls in the reign of 
Shah Jehan, says : ** Akebar took the Bible, placed it upon his 

head, in sign of respect, kissed the images, and made his children 
kiss them.”^ ** He, on certain occasions, paid honours to Jesus and 
Mary, lie carried, suspended from his neck, a relic, which he had 
received from Father Aquaviva, an Agnus Dei, and an image of the 
Virgin Mary,’’* “ On the day of the assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
he had caused a throne to be erected, on which the image of the 
Virgin was placed*’^ “Akebar produced before the fathers the 
images of Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mary. He pressed them to 
his heart and kissed them with affection.^” “ It was no longer possible 
to doubt but that Akebar was in spirit and in belief a Christian. 
He was often present at the services which the fathers celebrated 
in their chapel ; he assisted at their prayers, repeating them in a 
kneeling posture.”® 

All these are the statements of the Christian missionaries from 
their point of view. The Mahomedan historians, though they give an 
expression to his leaning towards the teachings of the missionaries! 


1 B. B. R. A. Bociety’s Journal, XIX., No. LIU., p. 292. 

* History of the Mogul Dynasty, translated from the French of Father 
FranQOis Catrou, 1826, p. 106. ^ Ibid,^ p. 121. 

4 Kid., p. 125. * Kid., p. 127. *» Kid., p. 128. 
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do not go so far. But even in spite of all the above public expressions 
of sympathy towards Christianity, the Christian fathers at times 

apprehended” — to quote Father Oatrou*s words — “ that dissimulation 
and policy, so natural to the Moghuls, had the greatest share in the 
discourse of the Prince.”^ t 

Coming to Hinduism, we find, even from the Mahomedan historians, 
that Akbar assumed all the visible signs of that religion. He became 
a vegetarian, and even put on the Hindu mark on his forehead, and 
went out in public with that mark and with the Hindu thread r^Jc'hi 
on his body. Baddoni says “ On the t'estival of the eighth day after 
the Sun's entering Virgo in this year he came forth to tlie public 
nudieiicc-chambcr with liis forehead marked like a Hindu and he had 
jewelled strings tied on his wrists by Bralimans by way of a blessing, . 

It became th<! current custom also to wear tlie rdh'M on 

the wrist.” (Lowe’s Translation, vol^ II., p. 26D. lleliatsek p. 27. 
Bloolnnann. Ain-i-Akhnri, Vol. I., p. 184. Lees and Almind Ali’s 
Calcutta Text, \o\, II., j). 201, 11. IS to 22.) According to Rcliatsek 
Bali'hi is an amulet of string tied round the arm on a certain festival 
lield in honor of Krishna during Hie full moon of Sravana " (j). 27 n. 
24). It is still put on by the Hindus on tlie Nalieri Punam or Balcv 
lioliday. 

Now then, if Akbar put on the visible symbols of the religions of the 
Christians and Hindus — cither out of temporary real affection for 
these religions, or only out of dissimulntion, or for the sake of 
curiosity— there is no wonder, if he put on, even for a short time, the 
sudreh and JcusH (the sacred shirt and thread), the visible signs of 
Parseeism, from which he had taken several elements for his new 
religion, as noted by several historians of his reign. 

There is one thing, wJiich draws our special attention in connec- 
tion with this question of sudreh and kustt. We read in Badadni in 
the account of the 24th year of Akbar’s reign (1579-80 A.H.) that 
Birbal recommended sun-worship to the king. There, at the end of 
the passage, the author says J Blochmann 

translates it “ (For similar reasons, said Bir Bar should man pay 

i I/yid., p. 107. 

■ Compare the words •/alveh tldd here, with the same words used 

by Dastur Sliapurjec SanjAiiA about Pastur Mel icrji Baua in connection with his 
visit to Akbar's court (widr above p. 16. ^ I 

11 
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regard . . .) to the mark on , the forehead and the Brahmanical 
thread. 

Kehatsek translates ^his as he also recommended marks on the 
forehead and strings/’ Rehatsek adds in a note : “ Both are badges 
of caste; the forehead markt- our author calls qaslujah and the 
string zenary^ 

Lowe translates it : That he should adopt the sectarial mark and 
Brahmanical thread.” (Lowe’s translation, Vol. II. p. 268.) 

Now the word zunndr { referred to by Badauni, signifies, 
according to Steingass : A belt (particularly a cord worn round 
the middle by the Eastern Christians and Jews, also by the Persian 
Magi), the Brahmanical thread. '* 

Badaoni does not use the word Brahmanical. It appears that it is lat- 
terly that it has been applied to sacred threads or cords put on by 
different communities, but formerly it was specially a]>plied to that used 
by the Persian Magi. Pirdousi applies it to the kusti or sacred thread 
of the ancient Persians. For example he says about Minochehor^: 

t.e. Minocheher put on the Kianian crown ami, bent on revenge, tied 
his waist with zunndr{J,c, htsiu*) The FarhRng-i-Jehangiri,^ written 
in Akbar’s reign, says of tliis word 

^ *.e., “a thread which the fire rsliippers put on 

is called zuiiuar.” It seems to me, that as the word zunnar appears 
here in connection with sun-worship adopted by Akbar and with the 
establishment of fire temples, it may have been understood by some 
to refer to th(? kus^i of the Zoroastrians. 

As the word zunndr {zendr) has the meaning of lunlij and as 
it has also the meaning of “ a priest’s gown,” ns Richardson puts it, 
it is quite natural, that the above sentence of Badaoni may have been 
taken by some later Parsecs — even by mistake — to refer to their 
mdreh and h usti. So, irrcsiJective of the question, whether Akbar 
put on or not, the sudrek and / itmay be through curiosity — 
as he put on the visible symbols of Christianity and Hinduism, it 

i Blochmann's Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I., p. 183. 

■ The BJmperor Akba^^s Bepudiatiou of EsllAm (1860), p. 25. 

3 Mohl. Livre des Rois, Vol. 1., p. 210, 1. 1130. 

* Mr. Mauockji Rustomji Uriwabi’s MR. copy. TiUoknow Edition, JaM 
Second, p« 121. 
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id possiblfi*, that the above sentence of Badaoni may have led some 
later Parsees to infer, that zunnar meant nwlreh and 'kwiii. Thus we 
find, that if later songa spoke of Akbar putl^ng on the mdnK and 
they had some authority, real or mistaken. 

. But then, it is not the Indian soi^sters and singers alone, who 
say, that Akbar was converted to Parsc^eism. Even European writers, 
on the strength of Mahomedaii authorities, have come to the conclu- 
sioii, that Akbar was, to a certain extent, a convert to Zoroastrianism, 
and that it was the priests of Nausari who brought about that 
result. Prof. Wilson renders the passage of Badaoni on Akbar's 
religion thus : “ A number of fire-worshippers, who arrived from 
Nausari in Guzerat, gained many converts to the religion of Zerdusht. 
The emperor was, to a certain extent, amongst them.”^ Again, we 
have a German author, who says a similar thing. It is Comte de Noer. 
I quote him in the words of his translator Maury: “II y avait n 
Naousari, dans le Goudjerat des disciples de Zaratlinstra. . . . Qnelques 
uns de lenrs pretre.s fnrent mandcs ii 8ikri et initieront rempereiir a 
lour religion.”'^ Thus, if it was the Naosslri Parsees, wlio, according 
to these authors, led Abkar to Zoroastrianism, it is quite natural that 
Dastur Meherji liana, the bead of the Naosuri Parsees, should have 
an active hand in the work. 

Tennyson also, in his Akbar’s Dream, takes the view that Akbar 
WAS converted to Zoroastrianism. He makes Akbar complain of 
the fact, that the people railed at him as a Zoroastrian. Tennyson® 
puts the following words in the luoutli of Akbar ; — 

“ The sun, the sun 1 they rail 
At me the Zoroastrian. Let the Sun, 

Who heats our earth to yield us i^rain jukI fruit. 

And laughs upon thy field as well as mine, 

And warms the blood of Bhiiih and Bunnee. 

Symbol the Eternal ! Yea and may not kings 
Express Him also by their warmth oi love 
For all thy rule — by equal law for all \ 
lly deeds a light to men ’ 

There is one thing very peculiar in this passage of Tennyson. He 
represents Akbar, as cornplniniiig against the people railing at him 

1 H. H. Wilson’s Works, edited by Dr. Rost, Yol, II., p. 3811. 

® L’Empereur Akbar, pp. 3l4 — 15. 

^ Tcniiysoii’s “ Akbar’s Dream.’' 
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a» a Zoroaatriau, and then as justifying his sun-worship : He says : 

Let the Bud, 

Who heaffiypur oiirth to yield us "min and frail, 

An<l laughs upon thy ^eld as well as miiic.*' 

Tennyson here bases his thoughts upon that very ])assage o£ Badaoni, 
in which the word zunndr occurs, and iu which Birbal justifies 
sun-worship, and is supported by other learned men of the court 
who, according to the Dabistan, were “a sect of the fire-wor- 
sliippers,*’ Badaoui’s words corresponding to the above words of 
Tennyson are : — 

“ The sun was the primary origin of everything. The ripening of 
the grain on the fields, of fruits and vegetables, the illumination of 
the universe, and the lives of men, depended upon tlie Sun, Hence ii 
was but proper to worship and reverence this luminary.”^ « 

Suinmary. 

To sum up : We have the authority of four writers — two of them 
Badaoni and Abul Fazl, contemporaries of king Akbar — to say that 
it was the Indian Parsees who explained to the king, the religion of 
Zoroaster. Badadni says that it was the Naosari Parsees who did so. 
The author of the Dabistan, written at least about 57 years after Ba- 
daoni, supports him in almost his own words. From these writers 
and from the author of the Tarikb-i-Mamdlik Hind, we learn that hv 
1582-84 the king had openly adopted some of the Parsee forms of 
worship, ilie Parsee calendar, and the Parsee festivals. The Dabistan 
adds one fact more, viz., that Ardesir from Persia had also come to the 
Court of Akbar by special invitation, and was questioned “ about the 
subtleties of Zordusht’s religion." This event had happened sub- 
sequently i7t or after 15J)2, luvrj after Akbar had openly adopted 
some of the Parsee forms of worship, rlr. So Binluoni hikc -i iio riotr 
of this even!; bni ihr huhi-taii, wh'- vsreo* ar ]cf<s< 

57 years after BadAoni, tuKi-s ;i jnnt*. oi tins I In* 

Farhang-i-Jehangiri says, that ll.c t:inl pnrpos»\ fm whicli Ardc>n 
was called, was to Ik \]> ils autlior in the work ol the dictionary, and 
that he was called in or after 151)2. 

Dastur Meherji Batia was the head of the Naosari Parsees. 
(1) Dastur Shapurji M. Sanjiina, in his Kisseh-i-Atash Beheram-i- 
Naosari, written in 1765-6(5, clearly says that “he had gone to the 


Blochtaann. Ain-i-Akbari, I., p# 183. 
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court of King Akbar aud had shown him proofs of religion.” This 
statement is supported by further facts. (2) Two Farmans of King 
Akbar himself anci two other old documents^f his time affirm that he 
was given 2^0 bigdhs of land by ^ Akbar. (3) There are three old 
documents, which clearly show, that just after his return from the 
court of Akbar, he was formally acknowledged by the priests of 
Naosari as their head. (4) Old nianuscripts of Zend Avesta prayer 
books, one of which is about 192 years old, affirm that his name was 
commemorated in prayers. Why was this ? It was in recognition of 
services rendered to the cause of Parsee religion at the Court of 
Akbar, as affirmed by Dastur Shapurji Sanjanu in his book. 
(5) Again old songs, one of which is recorded in a mannscri|)t about 
110 years old, and believed to have been written by Tansen, the 
♦ minstrel of Akbar himself, record the event of his visit to Akhar’s 
Court. 

Coming to the objections raised against Naosari Parsees in general, 
it is said that the Gujarat Parsees were all ignorant at the time of 
Ring Akbar. Drs. West and Geldner, and Prof. Hodiwala have shown 
elsewhere that there was not that general ignorance as that alleged. 
We have the authority of two letters 1‘roiu Persia, recorded in the 
Revayets, to say that the Zoroastrians of Persia were not Far better 
than the Zoroastrians of India. As to the objection that Naosari was 
an obscure town, aud as such was not capable of producing capable 
men, we have the authority of eight Revayets, one after another, to 
show that it was not so. Coming to the objections against Dastur 
Meherji Rana, we have the authority of three documents and two 
manuscripts, and of a work of Dastur Darfib Pahlan, to show that 
he wjis not an obscure priest as alleged. We have the authority of 
one old document and an oVl manuscript Uevayet to show that even 
his Uain not au obscure priest. We have tw’o 

TV:}»nu.-t ! '.vritU'u i»y Uaiia deshaug himself to show that ho was 
\.r.(‘d in r.jzeiid and Persian. So Dastur Meherji Rana was a 
known and learned son of a known and learned father. 

The main issues in this question are : — 

1. Is it, or is it not, a fact, (A) tliat liadaoni, 7m(Ier the events of 
1579 A. D., says {a) that “ the Parsees from Naosari proved to his 
Majesty the truth of Zoroaster's doctrines,*’ and that {b) they “im- 
pressed the Emperor so favourably that he learned from them the 
religious terms and rites of the old Parsis, and that (c) he “ordered 
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Abul Fazl to make arrangements that sacred fire should be kept 
burning at court by day and by night, according to the custom of the 
ancient Persian kings”; (B) that the Oabistaii supports the above 
statement of Badaoiii about the Naosari priests; (C) that Abul Fa/d 
in his Akbar-nameh, under the events of the 23rd year of Akbar’s . 
reign, i.e, of 1578, refers to the presence of Zoroastrians in the 
assembly for religious discussions; and (D) that the Tarikh-i- 
Msiriialik-i-Hind says that in 1579 A.D, Akbar was led away from 
Mohomedanism by theParsees? In short, is it, or is it not, afact, that 
before 1583 Akbar had adopted the visible forms of Parsce worship 
and adopted Parsee calendar and festivals ? 

2. As to the additional facts of Ardeshir's coming from Persia 
to the Court of Akbar, is it, or is it not, a fact that, according to the 
Farhang-i-Jehangiri Ardeshir was called for the purpose of the die- ♦ 
tionary, and that he came in or after 151)2 ? 

If you decide these most important issues in the allirmative, you 
cannot blit come to the conclusion that it was the Naosari Parsecs 
who explained to Akbar the religion of Zoroaster. 

Then as to the next question as to who was the leader of the 
Naosari Parsees the most important issues are : — 

(1) Is it, or is it not, a fact that wc have (A) documents of King 
Akbar’s time saying that Dastur Meherji Rana was given 200 
bigJias of land given to him by Akbar as madad-i-madsh, a special 
kind of grant ; (i») documents of King Akbar’s time, showing, that at 
the very time, which corresponds with the time of his return from 
Akbar’s Court, he was formally acknowledged by the priests of Naosari 
as their head ; and (C) a Zend manuscript about 102 years’ old, 
which is supported by other later manuscripts, showing that his name 
is commemorated in a prayer as that of a departed worthy who had 
rendered some services to his community. 

If you decide these issues in the affirmative, the question arises, 
•(«) Why was it that Dastur Meherji Rana was given .200 bighas 
of land by Akbar ; (b) why was he formally acknowledged as their 
head by the priests of Naosari ; (c) why was his name commemo- 
ratf-d ? It must be in reward of some services rendered. What those 
services were appear from the writing of a Parsce author, who, in his 
work, written in 1765-t)6 A,D., says that Dastur Meherji Rana 
had gone to the Court of Akbar and explained to him the religion 
of Zoroaster. This visit to the Court of Akbar, is referred to 
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in a song by Tan sen, the contemporary of Akbar, a song that 
is found in a manuscript written about 110 years ago. 

If you decide all these issues in the affirmative, yon cannot 
but come to the conclusion that it was Dastur Meherji Hana 
.the leader of the Naosari Parsey who had gone to the Court 
of Akbar. These are the main issues. Without deciding them, all 
other arguments would be futile and useless. 

Before I finish, I beg to say, that Mr. Karkaria has done gross 
injustice to Dastur Meherji Ran^i’s descendants. He says : — 
“ A paper has been put into my hands by tbe present descendants of 
this Meherji Rsna, who still live in Nac^sari, in which what are called 
historical authorities ar<‘ given for the ahovementioned traditions. 
Tlie writer of this quotes what purports to be passages from three 
♦fairious historians of Akl)ai*, Badaoni, Ahul Fnzl, and the antln)r 
of the Tabakat-i-Akbari, in each of which the tradition is fully and 
emphatically mentioned. B»it, strange to relate, I do not find just 
those passages in these historians ! They are conspicuous by their 
absence in the excellent editions of Badaoni and Ahul Fazl, i)ublifthed 
by the Bengal Asiatic Society in the Bihliothoxa hulica!''^ 

Now, I produce those very papers, which were placed in the 
hands oT Mr. Karkaria. Mr, Karkaria has taken care, to get 
them initialled by two or three well-known citizens. 1 find thereon, 
among other initials, the initials K. N. K. and D. F. These 
two, are the initials of Mr. Ivaikhoshroo Nowrojec Kabrnji and 
Mr. Dosabhoy Framji Karaka, c.s.i. It is fortunate, that what 
Mr. Karkaria thought to be necessary for his protection, has turned 
out to be necessary for the protection of the descendants of Dastnr 
Meherji Riina, 

Mr. Karkaria says in the above passage, that the paper, with which 
he was supplied, purported to contain passages from Badaoni. 1 do 
not find anything of the kind. Therein the name mentioned, is not that 
of Badaoni, but it is that of one Abdul Kadir Badlani, and the book is 
that called Vakaat Akbari. Perhaps Mr. Karkaria wonld say, that by 
mistake he took Badlani for Badaoni. Hut then, in the p.nper given to 
him, Badlani's book is mentioned as Vakaat Akbari, ami wo know 
that Badaoni’s work is Muntakhab-al-tawarikh. 

Secondly, Mr. Karkaria says that he was supplied with passages 
purporting to be from Ahul Fazl, “ the excellent editions ” of whose 

1 Vol. XIX.. N(.. pp. 
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works (the Ain-i-Akbari and the Akbar-uAineh), he says, are “pub-, 
lished by the Bengal Asiatic Society in the Bibiliotheca Indica,” 
But I find, that in the paper given to him, the above-named books 
are not a/ aW mentioned. The book mentioned is “Tawarikh-i- 
Mahanameh. t 

Thirdly, he says, that the paper given to him, was said to contain 
passages from the Tabakat-i-Akbari. What he calls the “excellent 
Tabaka t-Akbari oE Nizam-iid-din ” is not at all referred to in the 
paper, but the Tabakat referred to, is spoken of, as one, written by 
Moulvi Abdul Nabi Sistani. 

In the case of all the three above-mentioned books, Mr. Kar- 
karia has given altogether wrong names. lie represents the descend- 
ants of Dastnr Meherji Rana’s family, as giving him from three 
well-known works (Badaoni’s Mnntakhab-al-Tawarikh, Abul Fazl’s 
Ain-i-Akbari or Akbar-iiameh, iind Nizara-ud-din*s Tabakat-i-Akbari), 
passag<‘s which did not exist in those works, while, as a matter of fact, 
the passages are clearly spoken of in the paper supplied to him as 
belonging to some other books. Again, the worst of it is this, that 
he makes this charge, in spite of his being very clearly told by the 
giver of the paper, that the books, named in the paper^ have not 
been found, though ho tried his best, and that he was not sure 
whether the books existed or not, and that if they existed, he was not 
sure whether those passages were therein or not. 

The fact is that those passages were given to the late Dastiir 
Erachjee SohrabjeeMclierji Bana, the late learned librarian of the Mulln 
Firoz Library, by a friend at Poona, ns being found by a Mahome- 
dan Munshi in some manuscript books at Agra. As one taking an 
interest in all that related to the history of his family, he copied those 
passages in his manuscript book of family xiotes. Had the names of 
the books been those of the above well-known works, he would have 
at once verified the passages from the hooks in his Mulla Firoz 
Library. One of our vice-presidents, Mr. K. 11. Gama, as the Presi- 
dent of that institution, can certify, that Dastur Erachjee was a learned 
and diligent traditional scholar, and had written many manuscripts 
for his library. So, he could have easily verified tlie passages by a 
reference to the above works in his library, but as the names given 
were quite unknown, he simply took down the passages for what they 
were worth. 
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The gentleman who sent to Mr. Karkaria at his express desire, the 
paper containing these passages very clearly said, at the time, 
lillcn «»ail3 ttft. 

>i M<aO Ctweftw a^cil SlljctllSll >iwft »l«(l 

«ll clMi ^ *114 M'S! I 'ttfl. rll 

»i»il ^ -ISti 5«tl5fl rflVft Sj." 

t.6e, *‘lt is not known, whether these books exist or not, because 
during mj travels, though I tried my best, I could not find these 
books. And even if these books exist, whether these passages occur 
therein or not, I cannot say* 1 have copied them as I have found 
them,*’ 

Mr. Karkaria put in a para, in the Gujarati papers, asking for 
papers connected with Dastur Meherji Rana. A member of the 
family sent him those papers, very clearly saying that, in his 
travels, he had tried liis best to find the books named, and that he 
could not find them. His words very clearly show, that he did 
not mean at all, the well-known works of Badaoni, Abul Fazl and 
Kizam-ud-din. In spite of all that, Mr. Karkaria dares to say that 
the passages were “ very likely a forgery by the copyist himself. ** 
To say the least, this is very unfair, and I beg to say that Mr. 
Karkaria, if not for his own sake, for the sake of the Society in 
whose journal he has published this libel, owes an explanation to 
the members of the family of Dastur Meherp Rana, wlio, he tliinks, 
have made a “ pretended claim” for their ancestor. 

1 cannot conclude this paper, without offering my best thanks to 
the gentlemen, whose names I have mentioned in the paper, for placing 
at my disposal the valuable documents and manuscripts in tlieir 
possession. My best thanks are due to l>astur Daiahjec Mahiarjee, 
tile present Dastur of NaosAri^ for kindly lending me the first original 
Firmdn of king Akbar to be placed before the Society. My best 
thanks are due to Professor Shapursha Ilormasji HodiwAla for 
kindly lending me the old documents re the appointment of Dastur 
Meherji Rana at the head of the NadsAri priesthood, and some other 
old documents. Most of these docMiments belong to Mr. Horinusjee 
Beharainji Dastur of NausAri. All thi>se documents were brought 
to Bombay by Prof. HodiwAla, from their owners at Naosari about 
5 years ago, when the question was discussed. Professor HodiwAla 
12 
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has placed some of the results of his study in hifii letters to the Bombay 
Gazette over the name de plume oi Edie Ochiltree Junior and J. O. E. 
in 1896, and those letters have been of much use to me. 1 am 
indebted to these letters for many of my references in this paper. 
1 offer my thanks to Mr. ^Manookjee Rustomji LTnwala for some 
old manuscripts bearing on the subject. Lastly, my thanks are due 
to the Committee of the Nadsdri Meherji Rana Library, and to the 
President of the MullaFiroz Library, for placing their old manuscripts 
at my disposal for the occasion. 
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Appendix^ 

I will give here the text and the translation of some of the 
original documents, referred to above in the paper. Firstly, I will 
give the two farmdns of the 40th and 48th years of king Akbar’s 
reign, given to Daatur Kaikobad, the son of Dastur Meherji R&na, in 
which it is mentioned, that before the dates of the grants, 200 bigah$ 
of land, which formed a part of the 300 higahs granted to him, were 
given to his father, Dastur Meherji Rana, for his madad-i-fnadah, 1 
will give at the end, the photo-litho facsimiles of these iyfofarmdna^ 
together with those of some other documents referred to in the 
paper. I have to thank Mr. Jehangier Rustomjee Unwala for the pho- 
tographs of these two documents, and Messrs. Cooper and Dhondy, 
of the New Litho Printing Press, for the photographs of the other 
documents. To photograph such very old documents is not an easy 
task, especially when some of the documents are too large to be had 
within the sphere of the camera at one and the same time. So the 
photos of some of the Persian documents had to be taken in parts 
and then arranged together on the stones. Then the lithographing 
of the documents was not, again, very easy. The lithographed stones 
had to be cleaned between the lines and the letters, to make the print 
distinct and legible. With all trouble and care the work has not been 
such, as one would wish it to be. However, I am indebted to the 
Education Society’s Press, for the patience with which they have done 
this work and for the printing of this paper generally. My best thanks 
are due to my friend, Ervad Manockjee Rustomji Unwala, for help- 
ing me in seeing these old documents pass through the press. 

To help both students and ordinary readers, I give the old documents 
in type also. The careful reading of these old farmSna requires 
some practice in this matter, which I had not before I undertook 
the work. So I am indebted to Mr. Khodayar Shehryar Dastur for 
helping me in reading theme A few words here and there are still 
not clear and legible to me, and a few words here and there may 
perhaps be read and translated by others, in a way, different from 
that, in which I have read and understood them, but that does not 
make much difference in understanding the documents as a whole. 
In printing the last portions of the two farmdns with the seals, I 
have printed it upside down, in the same way as it is written in the 
original farmdns (vide the photo-litho facsimiles). I have explained 
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tbe reason there. The /armdns are printed line by line according to 
the original documents. 

Irrespective of the question of support, which these two old f armdns 
of king Akbar's time give, as evidence, to the subject-matter of the 
paper, they are very interei^ing in themselves. They are of some 
interest to caligraphists. Again, they are interesting from another 
point of view. They give us an idea, of some of the enstoms and 
rules, connected with jagirs and land revenue in Akbar’s time. 
In this matter, they serve as illustrationB, as it were, of the different 
dins on this subject in the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl. So, 1 have 
translated these farmdns with the very help, as it were, of the Ain-i- 
Akbari. 1 havo tried to explain the technical words and phrases, by 
means of the very language of the above book. 

Most of the documents given in this paper are worth studying 
from their own standpoints of view. If I do not mistake, it is for 
the first time that such documents of Akbar’s and Baber’s times are 
printed. I beg to submit this ax)pendix as an humble result of my 
studies in this matter. 
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^Translation of the first Farmdrl.) 

God is Grbat.^ 

The Farmdn^ of JalUuddin Muhammad Akbar Badsh&h Gazi.’ 

At this time, a royal order, signifying favour, has acquu*ed the 

1 I All I « Allah Akbar * was the form of salutation, which, according to 
Baciadni, Akbar substituted for the previous form of salutation isaWn). The 
reply to this new saldm was ^ Jal Jaldleh^ m,, “ May his magnificence 

be glorified.’* (Muntakhab-al-IawArikh, by Lees and Ahmad Ali, VoL II.. p.358, 
1. 10. Lowe's Translation, Vol. 11., p. S67. Behatsek, p. 77. Blochmann, 
Aln-i-Akbari, Vol. I., p. 205.) It was in 995 Hijrl (A.D. 1686) that he 
introduced this formula as a form of salutation, but it was in 983 (A.D. 
1575-76) that he had introduced it on his seals and coins. We find from 
Badfidni that he had discussed the question of this formula with some of the 
courtiers before introducing it. We read in the Muntakhab-ahTawfirikh : — 

** In these days (A.H. 983, A.D. 1576-76) His Majesty once asked hoW’ 
people would like it, if he ordered the words Alldh Akbar to be cut on the 
Imperial seal, and the dies of his coins. Most said that the people would like 
it very much, but Hfiji IbrAhim objected, and said, that the phrase had an 
ambiguous meaning,* and that the Emperor might substitute the verse of the 
Qur’An Laztkrulldh* Akharu, t because it involved no ambiguity. But the 
Emperor was much displeased, and ^id it was surely sufficient, that no man 
who felt his weakness would claim Divinity ; he merely looked to the sound 
of the words, and he had nevcf thought that a thing could be carried to such 
an extreme.” (Lowe’s Tran.slation, Vol. II., p. 213. Lees and Ahmad All’s 
Text, Vol. 11., p. 210, 11. 7-16. Elliots (Dowson) History of India, Vol. V,, 
p. 623.) 

• *• God is great” or “ Akbar is God,” 

t To commemorate God is the greatest thing. I aU A/ 

> According to Abu 1 Fazl/amdn# were issued for three purposes. In the 
list for the second set of purposes fall the ** appointments to jagirs witliout 
military service,*’ and in that for the third set, fall grants on account of 
dally subsistence allowance.” (&.in-i«AkbBri, Book II, Ain 11. Bloohmann's 
Translation, Vol. I. pp. 260- 61, Text 1., p. 191.) 

» JalAl-ud-din Muhammad Akbar BAdshAh Gazi ® 
iSJ^ ) was the title by which king Akbar was known. (FiWe tho 

TabakAt-i-Akbarl. Munshi Newul Kishore’s lithographed edition of 1292 Hijri 
(A.D. 1876), p. 242, 1. 8. Vide Muntakhab-al-TawArikh of BadAAni. Lees and 
Ahmad All's Text, Vol. II., p. 8, 1. 1 ; p. 9, 1. 11. Lowe’s Translation, 
Vol. IL, pp. 1 and 2.) 
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honour of publicity, that, Whereas, about i 300 higahi * of land 
(measured) by the lUhi gazf together with palm and date trees, etc., 
which are growing on that land, have been assigned in the 
environs^ of the town ^ of Naosari, etc., from the Sirkdr of Surat, 
according to the particulars the contents® (of this farmdn) for- 
the purpose 7 of the assistance of livelihood (madad-i-madsh)^ 
of Parsi Kaikobad, son of M4hyar, from the assignment® of 

mu'^zi, nearly, about. 

• According to the lin-i-Akbari (Book III, Ain 10) a bigah is a 

quantity of land 60 gaz long by 60 broad. ^ ijthJ) 

Should there be any diminution in length or breadth or 
excess in either, it is brought into square measure and made to consist of 
3,600 square gaz," (Blochmann’s Text, Vol. I., p. 296, 1. 21. Translation, 
Vol. II., by Jarrett, p. 62) “ 3,600 square gaz = 2fi00 square yards = 0-538, or 
somewhat more than half an acre.” (Jb/d, n. 1.) 

a According to the Airi-i-Akbari (Book III., l.iu 8) the ndhi gaz “is a 
measure of length and a standard gauge. ((J^ I 

High and low refer to it, and it is the desire of the righteous and the un- 
righteous. Throughout Hindustan there were three such measures current, 
vi9,t long, middling and short. Each was divided into 24 equal parts and 
each part called taimilj Pen. j-J> taisu ). A taiwij of the first 

Mndwas equal to eight ordinary harloy-comB placed together breadth- ways, 
and of the other two respectively, to 7 and R barley-corns. The long gaz was 
used for the measurement of cultivated lands, &c,” (Blochmann’s Text, 
Tol. I., p. 294, 11. 21-26. Translation, Vol. II., by Jarrett, p. 68-69.) 

» 4 Sawdd is a term used in the Ain-i-Akbari in connection with 

different mhdlLS or provinces (yidr Bk. III., Ain XV., Blochmanii’s 

text, p. 877, e.g., i Translation, VoU II., by 
Jarrett, p. 110.) 

® The DabistAn also calls Naosari a qmahah, 

® contents. It is a technical word used In connection with PurmduB. 

The Ain-ioAkbari alludos to it. 

lyT «-fcA.La 

7.C. “ The Cahib-i-Taii jlh keeps the former TaUiqah with himself, writes its details 
on the FarniAn.” (Bk. II., Ain 11, Blochmann's text, I.,p. 194,1. 18. Transla- 
tion l.,p. 261.) The particulars referred to, are given at the end of the FarmAu. 

7 “ way, means, expenses.” 

s Vide above p. 39 for this kind of grant of land. 

is a technical term of appointment for the different majigah- 
ddrs, jagifddrBi etc,-^Vide Blochmann, l.iu-i-Akbari, Yob I., p. 242. 
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the Jagird&r, from the* Beasoo of hharif ^ Jsu el, so that from year 
to year^ spending the income thereof, in maintaining his life, he 
may be engaged in praying for the increase of the wealth and 
good fortune (of His Majesty), It is inoumbeiit^ upon the present 
and future governors,^ tax-gatherers,^ hroridaa^ und jdgirddrs^ of that 
district, that, acting according to what is written, and measuring the 
above-mentioned land, and preparing a chak 7, they shall transfer it to 


^ Kharif is autumn. As Authe Ain-i-Akbari(Bk. III. Ain J.), 

speaking of the Turkish era, says that they counted years by cycles, each cycle 
having 12 years. In the names of the 12 years of the cycle, which Abul Fazl 
gives, we find KiL the sheep as the 8tli year. As to the 

word tb ^ eZ Abul Fatl says that they added “ the word el to each of these 
words, which signifies year” tJj t 

(Bloohmann’s text p. 273, 11. Itf, 17, Trauelation 
Jariott, IL, page 21). 

® path, road ; so lit. it is the path or way for governors, etc. 

^ P^* ^ Vidti Blochmaun's Ain-i.Akbari, Vol. I, p. 241, for these 

officers. He says, ‘*The higher Man 9 abdAr 8 were mostly governors of Qilbaha. 
The governors were at first c^]led sipaft sdldfs ; toward the end of Akbar's reign 
wc find them called Hdkims, and afterwards Qdhih Qtibah or (Jubahddrs, and 
still later merely Cuhaluf, The other Man^ablars Jield jrt.( 7 tr.s-, which after the 
times of Akbar were frec|acntly ^hanged. The ManyabdArs are also called 
ta'inAtiyAn t appointed).'' 

^ JUi: agents, governors, nobles, tax-gatherers. 

® iSJXX^ Katori was an officer in charge of the revenues over one Mr 
(10 millions) of dAms . — Vide Ain-i-Akbari, Bk. I , Ain 2. 

(Blochmann’fl text, Vol. I., p. lO, 11. 4 and 5.) ‘‘ And zealous and upright men 

were put in charge of the revenues, each over one krdr of dAms *’ (Bloclimaun's 
translation, Vol. I., p. 13}. 

* Vide above, n 3. 

^ According to the Ain-i^Akbari (Bk. III., Ain 6), it was the duty of the amed- 
gutdr (j i.c., the revenue collector) to “ ascertain the correctness 

otchaknimah" (Bloohmann’s text, Vol. I., p. 287, 

1. 16, Translation, Vol. II.. Jarrett, p. 47). Jarrett says that the ehaltnamah. is a 
grant of alienated lands specifying the boundary limits thereof. Chah accord., 
ing to Elliot, is a patch of rent free land detached from a village." (thid,% 
p.47. w. 1). 
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the aboYe-named^ person. And that trying to bestow care in the 
settlement and perpetuity of that land, shall make no change 
or modification. And that on acoount of land-tax^ and 

^ ^ mushdr aboYementioned person/’ MwhArfi,e»t 

signified ; lai-hi, ue,, to him (Steingass, pp. 96 and 1242), 

^ J ^ mdl rent of land, revenue arising from land ’* (Bteingass). The 
following passage in the Ain-4-Akbari (Bk. 111., Ain 7) explains this and some 
other words for different taxes mentioned in this farmdn, 

lyif j j ^ Jt J 

ikisic, J ^ y 

> Ajj J j, 

/^f /Ail o J j*tu 

^\y\ y ^ AijjS ^ yy fij %\j y 

JOo j> f J b J 

aJLfoU ^ yy ^yj aAb 

Blochmann's text, Vol. Li p. 294, 11. 12*16.) 

‘‘ In every kingdom Government taxes the property of the subject over 
and above the land revenue, and this they call Tamqhtu In Ir4n and Tur4a, 
they oollect the land tax (m4l) from some, from others the Jihdi, and from 
others again the Sdir Jihdty while other oesses under the name of Waj^hdt 
and Farfia’4t are exacted. In short, what is imposed on cultivated lands by way 
of quit-rent is termed 2^dl, Imports (P imposts) on manufactures of respectable 
kinds are called Jihdt, and the remainder SdirJihAu Extra collections over 
and above the land tax if taken by revenue officers are Wajuhdti otherwise 
they are termed Farua&t.’* (The lin-i-Akbari, Vol. II., translated by Jarrett, 
pp. 57-58.) From another part of the ilin-i-Akbari (Bk. 11., Ain 11, on Mnods) 
we learn that the entries about this mdl or land tax formed one of the three 
parts in which the Daftar of the empire was divided. We read there 

J ikit^ y J y 3^ 3* 

^r^y ^ Aj^ ji Bloohmann's text) Yol. L, 

p. 193, II. 22-28) ;— 

** The Ahwdh ul mdl or entries referring to the revenue of the country. This 
part of the Daftar explains the revenue of the empire, details any Increase 
or decrease, and specifies every other source of income (as^resents, Ac.)’* 
(Bloohmann’s Translation, Yol. I., p. 260.) 
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imposts on manufactoses ^ and capitation taxes > and 
the rest of the taxes,.’ such as imposts t and 


I yida the preceding note. 

• ^from gLr^ oapitation tax. The lin-i-Akhari (Bk. Ill,, lin VII. 

on (SJJJ ^*1 cnsrency of the means of snbustenoe,) says oli ^is tax 

y. (s'j^ (Bloch- 

mann’B text, Vol. I., p. 292, 11. 24- 25). In^ ancient times a capitation tax was 
imposed called Khir^i*' (-&in-i-Akbari translation, Vol.. XL, Jarrett, p. 55), In 

the aame Ain it also said sojei 

djjtoij ^jS \j j fjii 

(3 j\ 

J h J J 

ijfj Ajf i^AX. 

Ijifj Aijxf jj 

Blochmann’s text, Vol. I., p»294, 11. 6-9). ** Land which those outside the faith 
retain on contention. This they call khirdji. Tribute paid by khirdji lands 
is of two kinds; (1) MukAtarndh (divided) is the 6th or 6th produce of the soil, 
(3) Wa^ifah which is settled aooosding to the capability and convenience 
of the tributaries. Some call the whole produce of the revenue khirdj and 
as the share of the producing body is in excess of their expenditure, the 
Zak&t is taken from the amount under oertain stipulations, and ^is they call 
a tithe (Translation, Jarrett, Vol. IL, p. 57). 

* 8dir Jahdt, vide p. 9S, n. 2. Jarrett says of this word 
“In its original purport, the word signifies moving, walking, or the 
remainder ; from the latter it came to denote the remaining of all other 
sources of revenue in addition to the land tax from a variety of imposts, a 
customs, transit dues,, houses, fees, market tax, Ac,’*' (Ain-i-Akbaii, Vol. II., 

Jarrett, p: 58, n. I.) 

« This word is not clear and legible. One may read it qu*la. It would 
mean “anything paid into the exchequer unweighed ; borrowed money” (Stein, 
gass). I think it is the same as spoken of as one of the imposts of 

king Akhar's time in the l^in-i-Akbari (Bk. 111., lln XI. Blochmann’s text, 
Vol, I., p. 301, 1. 8). Another MS. gives the word as In Blochmaan’s 

text the wor(|^iB marked as doubtful. Jarrett has not translated it, saying 
he ** cannot trace it” (Translation, Vol. IL, p. 67, note 1.) 
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pTeeents ^ and fines ^ and village asscssmenta^ and marriage 
fees^ and Darogha’s fees^ and tax-gatherer’s fees* and five per 


1 It appears from thefliu-i'Akbari (Bk. Ill,, Ain XL, Blochmann’a 

text, Vol. I., p. 301, 1. 6, translation. Jarrett, Vol, IL, p. 66) t\i 2 kt pishkasn, waa 
one 0 ^ the imposts tvajHhdt) of king Akbar’s time. It is “a 

magnificent present, such iis is only presented to princes, great men, superiors, 
or sometimes to equals (particularly on reoeivicg a groat appointment).*’ 
(Steingass.) 

^ jurmdna, “ penalty, forfeit, fine.** (Steingass.) 

a /illajLio 'W^e find from the A.in-i-Akbari (Bk. III., Ain 16, Blochmann’s 
text, Vol. I., p. 417, 1. 16. Transhtion, Vol. II., Jarrett, p. 153) that 
zahti is a kind of special rate for the revouiie from crops. Jarrett Bays 
Fail, employs it loosely elsewhere for the revenue collection or assessment of a 
Village*’ QTbidf p, 163, u. 1). The word means “ a governor, comman- 

der, superior or chief.’* bo perhaps the word may mean “ payments due to 
the chief of n town.” 

4 /J mahranah, a fee exacted by the Q&ri from the Muhammadans at 
weddings.’* (Steingass.) Perhaps this is a reference to the marriage tax of king 
Akbar’s time, referred to by Abul Fazl in his Aiu-i-Akbari. (Bk. ll.» Ain 24 on 
marriage. Bloohmann*stext,.Tol. I., p. 201, Translation, Vol. 1., 
pp. 277-78.) The tax varied according to the position of the parties. The 
middle classes pay one Rupee and common people one ddm . In demanding 
this tax, the officers have to pay regard to the circumstances of the father 
of the bride.” (Ibid, p. 278). Abul Fazl soys of this tax that Akbar took it to 
enable the parties ** to show their gratitude. The payment of this tax ia 
looked upon as auspicious.” (Ibid, p. 278). 

6 According to the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. III., Ain XI. Blochmann’a 

text,p. 301, 1. 6, Translation, Vol. II., Jarrett, p. 66.) DArd-ghAna was one of 
the imposts Akbar’s time. DArdgha according to Steingass 

is the ** headman of an offi.ee, prefect of a town or village, overseer or 
Buperintendent of any department.” 

6 p “ Fees of the bailiff or tax-gatherer * (Steingass). I think 

it is the same Impost ae that spoken of as I (taJutildar^s feet) 

in the li'n-i-Akbari (Bk. 111., Ain XL, Blochmanu’-s text, Vol. 1., p. 201, 1. 6w 
Translation, VoL II., Jarrett, p.66)i 
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oeEt^ tax and two per coot^ tax and Mnungm? (/.e., fees 
of the officer acquainted with land tenures) and burdens^ 
for cultivation and gardening and zakdt^ of duties on 

1 ^ S d dehriiim (Ijit. half of ten,«.a.) five percent. This tax on manufactures 
IB alluded to in the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. lll.,tlin XI., Blochmann's text, Vol. I., 
p. 300, 1. 21. Translation, Vol. II., Jarrett, p. 00). This and the following two 
imposts, ««<i-i<W,i.e.,twoper cent., and Jt&nUgni 

arc explained in the following passage of the above-mentioned llth lia 
(Blochman’s Text I., Vol. 1, p. 300, 11. 21-24):— 

Kt'Jjji ° 

jij J ° girj cUdj 

ji ^ 

** His Majesty in his wisdom thus regulated the revenues in the above- 
mentloDcd favourable manucr. He reduced the duty on maniifactnres from 
ten to five per cent. (deJi-nitu), and two per cent («ad-ddi) was divided between 
the pahvan and the MnUngo* The former is a writer employed on the 
part of the cultivator. He keeps an account of receipts and disbursements, and 
no village is without one. The latter is the refuge of the husbandman. 
There is one in every district. At the present time the share of the k&7iungo 
(one per cent.) is remitted, and the three classes of thorn are paid by the State 
acoordiug to their rank/* 

* Vide the above note. Lit. (wo in the hundred, «>., two per cent. 

3 Vide the above cote. His fee is one per cent. Jarrett says as follows of 
the kd-nungo : — “ An officer in each district acquainted with its customs and 
land-tenures and whose appointment is usually hereditary. He receives 
report from the patwdris of new cases of alluvion and diluvion, sales, leases, 
gifts of land, &c., which entail a change in the register of mutations. He is A 
revenue officer and subordinate to the taheilddr (Jarrett, Vol« II., p. 47, n. 3). 

* j t also means * disputes ’ and * repetitions *. 

® This word is written il^jor S(^ Vide above, p.99, n.2, for this word. 

From the passage of the 8tb Ain of the ,&.in-i-Akbari there quoted, it appears, 
that this impost amounted to the tenth part of the produce. Jarrett says as 
follows of this tax : The poor rate, the portion therefrom given as the due of 
God' by the possessor that he may purify it thereby, the root of the word, 
denoting i^ritj. The proportion varies, but is generally a fortieth or 2| 
p. c., provided that the property is of a certain amount and has been in 
possession eleven months^’ (l.ln-1-Akbari, II., Jarrett, p. 57, n; 4). 
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nunfasttiKS* and aisaMmenta,* no molestations should be given hhs 
every year, after (t.e. beyond) the ascertainment of the grant (ehak) 
and all civil tazes^ and all vojal reyenn^. And (that) ezcuBing and 
absolving^ him of all charges,® they should not go round (him)^ 
and should not ask every lyear for renewed^ farmdns and 
parvanchaha^ in this matter. And that when (it, e. the Farmdn) 
comes with the rc^al signet® of His most exalted^® Majesty, they 
should rely upon it. Written on the tenth of the last month 
Asfand&rmaz of the 40th ildhi year.^^ 

Explanation of the Ta’liqah.^ 


1 “ Daties on manufactures** (Steingass). Vida the passage quoted 

on p. 98, n. 8, from the imrl-Akbeii (Bk. Itl., 7th Ain). 

> Vide the reference to the 15th Ain (Bk. Ill) on p. 100, n. 8, for this word. 

® iAaJ Kj pi. of « impositions, levies, taxes." 

* ^ inar/*2VZ qalam^ absolved, remitted. 

^ o H I pi. of illyA. transfer, commitment, charge, care. 

^ To go round. Here the meaning is, that the officials 

should not go round him, or round his land, should, in no way, disturb 
or molest him. ^ Arab. mu^addadf renewed. 

» TheAin4.Akbari (Bk.U.,Ainll.)Bay8<w-4>J jyU/i 

ji /^Ij^ Ijjf iMjlCjii ’,£,,1-*^ Jam jA J (Bloohmana’B 

teztyVol. 1., p. 195, 11. 7-8). **FirmtnB are sometimes written in Tughrd 
character ; but the two first lines are not made short. 8uoh a Farmdn is 
called a Panudnehah, (Bloohmann's Translation, Vol. L, p»263). 

^ toMqiu ** signing with the royal signet ; the royal signet put to 

diplomas, letters patent and other public deeds.** (Steingass.) 

10 a^U most exalted. The word looks like this, but itmaybe 

(most glorious), which we find in its stead in the second farmdn^ This sentence 
may refer to the person. Bos. 1 0*12-964, i. e., 1596. 

8harh<4a*liqah» taliqah is a technioal term need in the jtin-i-Akbavi 

for an abridgment of the yddddtht («. e., memorandum) of His Majesty's orders 
about the farmdna, etc. Its explanation in details is said to be its ^ ^ akarh. 
The following passages from the 10th and 11th Ains will explain who made 
this yaddaahif or memorandum and taliqah or abridgment, and hoW they 
were made, and why this abridgment of the memorandum has been added here. 
We read the following in the 10th Ain on the fa I j waqiahmwia 
(i.p., the writer of events). ** Seeping records is an excellent thing fora govern- 
ment . » • . • His Mi^^sty has appointed fourteen zealous, Ixperienced, 
lad impartial clerks, two of whom do daily duty in rotatioui so that the turn 
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(His Majesty) had ordered on the date, the 13ih day Tir, 
month Aban, ildhi year 40, that about three hundred bi^Sha of land, 
together with palm and date trees, &Co which are growing on that 
land, may be assigned, in the environs of the town of Na6fi&ri, 
Ac., as detailed below^ , for the |purpose of the assistance of 

nadhat) of each comes after a fortnight Their duty is to 

Write down the orders and the doings of His Majesty and whatever the heads 
of the departments report ;•••«• the sets of His Majesty as the 
spiritual guide of the nation ;«•••• appointments to ]Dan9ab8 ; 
contingents ; of troops; salaries ; jagirs. 

“After the diary has been corrected by one of His Majesty's servants, it is 
laid before the emperor, and approved by him. The clerk then makes a copy of 
each report, signs it, and hands it over to those who rec^nire It as a voucher, 
when it is also signed by the Parvjdnch% by the Mir*JLr§t and by that person 
who laid it before His Majesty. The report in this state is called yddddsht 
oIj) or memorandum. 

“ Besides, there are several copyists who write a good hand and a lucid style. 
They receive the yadddaht when completed, keep it with themselves, and 
make a proper abridgment of It. After signing it, they return this instead 
of the yddddsht^ when the abridgment is signed and sealed by the W&qiahm 
nawi*, and the RiaAlahddr^ the Mir *Afz and the Ddrogah. The abridgment} 
thus completed, is called Ta'liqah and the writer is called Taliqahnawig^ 
The Ta'ltqah ia then signed, as stated above, and sealed by the ministers of 
State’* (Blochmann’s Translation 1., pp. 258-269, Text 1., pp. 192-3). 

This passage of the lOth^ ^In then explains the terms ta^liqah 
(abridgment of memorandnm), wdqVah ^ ! j (event or record), wdqi'ahnawis 
\j (writer of records), andrisdlah ^ (writing or record) which 
occur in these Farmdna, 

The following passage of the 11th Ain explains why this Taliqah or abridg- 
ment of the memorandum of the king's orders has been entered on the 
back of the Fwrmdn, *'The i^l&hib-i-Taujih or Military 

accountant) keeps the former Taliqah with himself, writes its details on the 
Farmdn j 

and seals and signs it. It is then ( jO tjif 

inspected by the Muatauji and is signed and sealed by him. Afterwards the 
Jfdztr and the Rakhshig do so likewise, when it is sealed by the BiwAn, 
his Acoourtant, and the Vahil of the State." (Blochmanu's Translation I., 
pp. 261-62, Text I., pp. 194, 11. 13-14.) 

^ Jbi “^pendix, postscript." Jbi JLj^J or d^OJ jl ^j| 

** as detailed below ; in aocordanoe with the following statement. '* (Steingass.) 
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Imlibood of Parsi Kaikobid, son of Mftbyar. Whereas, before ibis 
•time, on the 15th day of the month Meher,i7^Az year 40, an order was 
isBued (which) < as it had not been entered with particulars into 
the records, ^ it' has been entered in details in the rasdlah and 
thauki^^ of A’llami'3 Shaik Abul FazI, who protects emoluments; 
OYerflows in power, and knows truths and all sorts of knowledge, and 
in the naubat of the waqiah of Khwajah Mnizzuddin Hussain. 

The marginal note (written) by the hand of Wdqiak-nawis, The 
explanation of the tezt^ is according to the record of humblest 
slave Mnizzuddin Hussain. 

^ ^ an event, record. wdqVahnatviB or recorder 

was an officer in king Akbar's time, in each Cnb&h. There is a separate Ain 
(Bk. II. iniLln 10) about his work in the Ain-i-Akbari(Bloohmann'8 text, Vol. I., 
p.l92, 1.25, Translation, Yol. I., p.258). His dnty is thus described in the above din 

J 

^ ** 0' 

Their duty is to write down the orders and the doings of His Majesty 
• . • • . appointments to man^abs ; contingenls of troops ; salaries ; 
jAffirs ” 

A Tbc following passage in the Aind-Akbarl (Bk. II., l.in IX., the din 
IX. f hall or parlour) seems to explain this word* 

•ij’i ^ 

LT-fr j J ^ 

(Blochmann's text, Yol. 1 , p. 192, 11. 4-7.) “ Mounting guard is called in Hindi 
ehauM, There are three kinds of guards. The four divisions of the army have 
been divided into seven parts, each of which is appointed for one day, under 
the superintendence of a trustworthy Mangabddr. Another, fully acquainted 
with all ceremonies at Court, is appointed as Mir'Arz, All orders of Hia 
Majesty are mAde known through these two officers. They are day and night 
in attendance about the palace, ready for any orders His Majesty may issue.’* 
(Bloohmann’s Translation, Vol. 1., p. 257). It appears, that the particular 
officer, in whose turn of chauki the king issued orders or Farmdns, took notes 

in his books. * ls ^^9 very learned. It was a title given by Akbar to Abul 
Fasl. (Badaoni Text II.. p. 198,1. 11, Lowe II, p. 201)« 

* matn^ the text of a boo]& 
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Another aharh (is) in the hand of Mulla Nazar. From the 
assignment of the JAgirdar the assignment! should be made with 
the ildhi gaz from the season of kharifhuel, 

300 higdhs.^ 

Village® Erui® in the In the environs of the 

paragnak^ Farchdl. town of NaOsari, where the above- 

mentioned land was, ere this, 
for the purpose of the assistance 
of livelihood of Mahyar. 

100 higdks. 200 bigdhs. 

With sah. With 

Translation of the Persian lines on the first fold, of the lines on the 

margvmvhich give dates^and of the lines under the different seals, 

1. (First marginal line.) Date 29, month Asfandarmaz, Ilahi 
year 40. ® (It is not clear what the figure r (two) in the beginning 
indicates.) 

2. (Second marginal line.) Copy taken on the first day of the 
month Farvardin Ilahi, year 41. 

3. (The two lines on the first fold.) In the rasalah and chauki 
of Nnwab Shaikh Abul Fazl, who protects emoluments, diiluses 
power and knows truths and all sorts of knowledge and in the 
naubat (turn) of the Waqiahuawis IMuizzuddin Hussain with solu’t 

4. (Seal No. 1) Khan Khanan, the follower of king Akbar. 

5. (Seal No. 2) Mirza Kokah. 

(Seals Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, not legible.) 

6. (Seal No. 6) Humblest slave, Cadr Jahaii A1 Hussaini. 


* ‘‘an assigument on lands,” “ karyat village, 

s Vide above, p. 40, n. .fi. * According to Elliot Sarlidr is “a district 
into which parganahs arc aggregated.** Jarrett (l.in-i-Akbari, Jarrett’s 
Translation, Vol. II., p, 114 n.) says, '‘Each guhah is divided into a certain 
number of sarkdrs and each sarhdr into parganahs or mahals," 

® i. e. with ^ sah, which is an abbreviation of sahib, i. e- 

official signature to attest the authentioitj of a deed.” 

® Perhaps this is the marginal note of the Waqiahnawis^ as referred to in 
the Fannkn as the marginal shark, of the loaqiaknntvis, 

» The last word after this is the same as that written above under the 
figures 100 and 200. 

14 
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7. (Date under Seal No. 7.) Entered on day 7 (?) month 
Asfard&rmaz, Ilabi year 40. 

8. (Date under Seal No. 8*) Entered on day (?), month Ardibe- 
hesht, year 41. (There are one or two words at the end which are not 
legible or intelligible.) 

9. (Seal No. 9.) Nazar Ali bin Hussain. 

10. (Date under Seal No. 9.) Written on the day, the first day 
{ghurra), of the month Farvardin, year 41. 

11. (Seal No. 10) Praying slave Hussain Kamuluddin. 

12. (Date under Seal No. 10.) Became informed on day 29, 
month Aafandarmaz, Ilahi year 40. 

13. (Seal No. 11) Servant Bussain Kamaluddin. 

34. (Date under Seal No. 11) Written on 29 Asfardarmaz, Ilahi 
year 40. 

Having given the translation of the first farmdn, we will now 
examine the seals on the /armdn. We have, at the top of the farrndn, 
the seal of His Majesty. This is just in conformity to what Abnl 
Fazl says about the position of king Akbar’s seal. He says, ‘‘ The 
seal of His Majesty is put above the Tuglira ^ lines on the top o[ the 
farmdn^ ” (vol. I., p. 264) tr***>J 

(lit. the holy seal adorns the face of the farmdn above the Tughrd). 
King Akbar’s seal on our farmdn is just at the top and just above 
the lines in which the title and name of the king are written. 

As to the form of Akbar’s seal, Abul Fazl, in his Ain-i- 
Akbari (Bk. I., Ain. 20), says, as follows, about the royal seals. 

“ III the beginning of the present reign, Manlana Maqcud, the seal 
engraver, cut in a circular form upon a surface of steel, in the riqd ’ char- 
acter, the name of His Majesty and those of his illustrious ancestors 
up to Timurlang ; and afterwards he cat another similar seal in the 
nastdliq dniracter, only with His Majesty’s name 
The round small seal goes by the (chagatai) name of Uzuk, and is 
used for Farman-i-sahtis ; and the large one, into which he cut the 
names of the ancestors of His Majesty, was at first only used for 

1 “ The royal titles prefixed to letters, diplomas or other public 

deeds which are generally written in a fine ornamental hand ; a sort of 
writing.’* — Bteingoiu 
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letters to foreign kings, but now-a-dajs for both.” (Blockmsna’s 
translation I, p. 52, Text I., p. 47, 1. 18.) The seal on the two farmdnt 
given to Dnstur Mehcrji Bana’s son Kaikobud, in which the 200 
bigahs of land given to Meherji Rana are referred to, is the large one 
in which the names of Akbar’a ancestow are mentioned. The follow- 
ing list, prepared from the pedigree of the honse of Timur, given 
in Elphinstone’s His/ory of India} gives the names of Akbar’s 
ancestors, 

Timur — Miran Shah Hosein — Mohammed Mirza — Abu Said — 
Omar Shekh — Buber — Hum&jun — Akbar. This list gives os eight 
names, Timur and Akbar included. 

The circular seal of Akbar on the farmdnB in question, has 
eight circles, each of which contains the name of one of the above- 
named eight kings. The central circle is a large one and contains 
the name of king Akbar himself. The document being very old, the 
photo and the pboto-litho have not come out as one would wish. 
But in the original document, one can decipher the names with a 
magnifying glass, though with a little difficulty. 

The king’s name in the central circle is Jalaluddin Muhammad 
Akbar Badshdh. The name is read from below. 

Exactly above the circle of his name, stands the circle, containing 
his ancestor Timur’s name. It is “ ibn Amir Timur Saheb-i-quiran.” 
Sahob-i-quiran was a title of Timur. The word “ ibn ” is used 
in the sense of ‘‘son” with all names except that of Akbar. 
It means that the first named was the son of the next and so on 
up to Timur. Just as now-a-days, in round seals and monograms, 
people arrange their names and initials in the best stylish way 
they like, so we find it in the case of the above seal and names. 
^ I y L 0 jXK I I is the order in which the name seems 

to be written from below. 

Coming down by the left, from the top circle, which contains Timur’s 
name, we find one by one, the names of his descendants. In the first 
circle, on the left coming down from the top, we read slA I 1 ihn-i'- 
Miran Shah. This is Umar’s son, Miran Shah Hosein of Elphinsf one’s 
list. The next name lower down is i67»-i-Sultan Muhammed Mirza^ 
Then comes the name at the bottom, thn-i- Sultan Abul-Said. In all 
these last three names, the word ibn begins the line from the 


1 Fifth Edition by Cowell (1866), p. 773. 
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bottom and the word Sultan is above it. Then going np on the 
right from below, we have the name ibn Mirza Omar Shekh. 
Then we have in the ascending order the two familiar names^ 
ibn-B^sh^h Babar and ibn Badshah Hdmajiin. The order of the 
names in the seal would be Jahiluddin Muhammad Akbar Budshuh, 
the son of Budshuh Humajun, the son of Badshah Babar, and so on 
up to Timur. The document being very old, the deciphering of some 
of the names is a little difficult. 

Now we will examine the seals of the different officers placed at 
the end of the document. In those times, seals took the place of 
signatures of the present day. Abul Eazal says in his Ain-i-Akbari 
on this point 

li /JI/oLm Ij jj cb t. e, “ in fact every man requires 
them in his transactions (Blochmann*s text, I.,p, 47, 11.17, 18, 
Translation I., p. 52, Bk. I., Ain, 20). Blochmnnn says, We sign 
documents, Orientals stamp their names to them.*' (ibid n 2). 

There are altogether eleven seals attached to the document, besides 
that of the king at the commencement. Of these eleven, six are more 
or less legible and five are illegible. The way, in which the seals are 
affixed, as well as the names on the seals, require an explanation. To 
enable the reader to follow me in this explanation, 1 have put in the 
printed Persian copy of the farmdn^ progressive numbers in English 
figures over the circles of the seals. 

The position of the seals can be more exactly ascertained by 
looking to the pholo-lithographed fac simile. 

First of all, we notice, that the position of the document, after the 
mention of the situation of the 300 biglidhs, is inverted, f.c,, the 
signatories turn the document upside down, as it were, and then 
proceed to put down their seals and their statements about the dates 
on which the documents were noted in their respective records (vide 
the original photo-litho facsimile). The reason, why these seals 
appear in an inverted order, is explained by the following paragraph 
of the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. II, Ain 12), which says that the seals were 
put in the order of the folds (^ 5 ^^ ) of the document. So holding the 
document in our hands in the position in which it commences, the 
first fold will present the bottom of the other side of the document, 
where we find the seals of the principal officers. The passage of the 
Ain-i-Akbari on this subject says : — 

** Farmans, Parwanchahs, and Baratas, are made into seyeral 
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folds beginning from the bottom. On the first fold^ which 
is less broad, at a place towards the edge where the paper is 
cut off, the Vakil puts his seal ; opposite to it, but a little 
lower, the Mushrif* of the Diwaii* puts his seal, in such a manner 
that half of it goes to the second«fold. Then, in like manner 
but a little lower, comes the seal of the ^adr. But when Shaikh 
!ibdunnabi and Sultan Khwajah were ^adrs, they used to put their 
seals opposite to that of the VakiL In the middle of that fold is the 
place where that person puts his seal who comes nearest in rank to 
the Vakil. . • The Mir Mai, the Khan Saman, the Parwanchi, 

&c., seal on the second fold, but in such a manner that a smaller 
part of their seals goes to the first fold. The seals of the Diwan, 
and the Bakhshi do not go beyond the edge of the second fold, 
whilst the Diwan-i-juz, the Bakhshi-i-juz, and the Diwan-i-Buyutat 
pat their seals on the third fold. The Mustanfi puts his seal on the 
fourth, and the ^ahib-i-Taujih on the fifth fold. The seal of His 
Majesty is put above the Tughrd lines on the top of the Farman, 
where the princes also put their seals in Ta^ligaksy (Blochmann’s 
Text, Vol. I., p. 195, 1. 19. Translation, Vol. I., pp. 263-04.) 

We must note, that this is a general statement for the positions of 
the seals of the officers named in the passage, when they have to 
sign documents. It applies to farmdns, parwdtichahs and hardts 
(t>., cheque farmans). So it appears that all the officers named 
above need not sign all the documents. ^ 

We will now proceed to examine the position of the seals and the 
names of the signatories. 

At first on the first fold in the middle we find two lines saying 
that the document has been noted in the rasalah and chauki of Abul 
Fazl, who was the officer in charge of those posts. 

The following passage in the Aiii-i-Akbari (Book II., Ain 19) 
explains why Abul Fazl had also to take, at times, a note of the grants 
of jdgirs. • 

On account of the general peace and security in the empire, the 
grant-holders commenced to lay out their lands in gardens, and thereby 
derived so much profit, that it tempted the greediness of the 

lakht, portion, part, bit. The text is li^ 

* ci an officer in a treasury who authenticates accounts and writings, 
s is the officer who keeps the jagir accounts. 
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GoTernment officers, who had certain notions of how much was 
sufficient for /So^urpAa^-holders, to demand revenue taxes ; but this 
displeased His M^jestj, who commanded that such profits should 
not be interfered with. Again, when it was found out that holders 
of one hundred big’hahs and efren less were guilty of bribery, the 
order was given that Mir ^adr Jahan should bring these people 
before His Majesty ; and afterwards it was determined that the ^adr, 
with the concurrence of the writer of this work, should either increase 
or decrease the grants ” ci ^ \j aj j zT oi JS j\ jl 

ojLw ^ j (Blochmann’s Translation, Vol. I., pp. 269-70. 

Text I., p. 199, 1. 10.) This passage says that the ^adr had to seek 
“ the concurrence of the writer of this work,” /.e. Abul Fazl. 

We, see, that, by the side of the seal of the ^adr, 
of whom we will speak later on, we find the note, that the 
document has been recorded in the records of Abul Fazl. 
In the same above-mentioned two lines, it is also noted, that 
it is recorded in the record of the turn (juauhat) of the wdqiahnawiB 
Muizzuddin Hussain. The following passage of the Ain-i-Akbari 
(Book 11., Ain 10) explains, who the officer was, and why he had to 
take a note of the grant of jagirs, and why it is put down on the 
document iu question that it has been entered in his record. 

“ Keeping records is an excellent thing for a Government . . , 

His Majesty has |||)pointed fourteen zealous, experienced, and im- 
partial clerks, two of whom do daily duty in rotation, so that the 
turn ( nauhat) of each comes after a fortnight .... Their 

duty is to write down the orders and the doings of His Majesty and 
whatever the heads of the departments report • • . • appointments 

to mancabs, contingents of troops, salaries, jagirs • . • . ” 

(Blochmann’s Translation I., p. 2.58, Text I„ p. 192, 1. 20). 

This passage then says, that one wacfi^ahnawis was, according 
to his turn naubai), always in attendance upon* His Majesty 

and took notes, among other doings of His Majesty, of his grants 
of jagirs, &c. Hence it is, that we find that in the farmdn under 
examination^ the name of the waqi'ahnawis^ during whose turn 
of office, the grant was made by the king, and in whose records it was 
entered, is mentioned. This waqCahnawis is one Muizzuddin 
Hussain. Now we come to the seals. 
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Seal No. 1. — On the extreme right of the aboTe two lines, at the edge, 
first of all, we find a seal, on which we can distinctly read the name 
Murid-i-Akbar Shah Khun Khandn. 

In the matter of this seal, we mnst^ note, what the above passage, 
of the Aiu-i-Akbari, says about the first fold. It says 

(JU^ A\iS ^ vAoAj ^ 

**011 the first -fold, which is less broad, at a place towards the edge 
where the paper is cut off, the Vakil puts his seal.” ( Blochmann’s 
Text I., p. 195, 11. 19-20. Translation I., p. 263.) 

We see in the case of both the original, farmaiis that are pro- 
duced, that a portion of the paper at the right hand corner at the 
bottom, (which when folded forms the first-fold) is cut off, and 
it is just at the edge, where the paper is cut off, that the seal of this 
Khan Khanan, who was the Vakil at this period ( 1003 Hijri ), 
occurs. 

We gather the following particulars about this personage from 
Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari. 

Murid-i-Akbar Shah Khun Khanan. His full name was Khan 
Khanan Mirza Abdurrahim. When his father Bainlm Khun was 
murdered, he was a small child. Akbar took charge of him. Khan 
Khaiidnwas the title conferred upon him in 992 Hijri for his victories. 
(Badauni. Lowe’s Translation II., p. 346.) In the 25th year of 
Akbnr’s reign he was appointed Mir ’Arz and in the 34th year Vakil. 
He died in 1038 Hijri. ^ 

He calls himself in his seal, murid, i.e,, a disciple or follower of 
Akbar Shah. He was one of the grandees of Akbar’s court named 
by AbulFazl in his Ain-i-Akbar (Blochmann I., p. 834-38, No. 29). 

Seal No. 2. — The next seal, on the right of the above two lines 
of Abul Fazl’s and Muizzuddin’s records, and a little on the left of 
the above-named seal of Khan Khanan, is that of Mirza Kokuh. The 
name is clearly legible. We gather the following particulars about 
this personage and of the different offices that he filled in Akbar’s 
court. 

His full name is Khan-i-A*zam Mirza ’Aziz Kokah. He w|6 a 
great favourite of Akbar. He is one of the grandees (No. 21) 
mentioned by Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari. In the 34th year of 
Akbar’s reign, he was appointed Governor of Gujrat. In the 39th 
year he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca and joined Akbar in the 
beginning of 1003 Hijri. He was made Vakil in 1004. Azam Khan was 
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the title latterly bestowed npon him. (Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari 
p. 326-27.) 

Now in what capacity is it, that Mirza Kokah signs this document.^ 
He was not the Vakil, because the Vakil of the time of this docu- 
ment (the 40th of Akbar’s reigh, 3003 Hijri) was, as said aboTe^ 
Ehau Khanau, and he himself was appointed Vakil, as said above, in 
the next year, i.e., 1004 Hijri. So he seems to have signed it as 

one who comes nearest in rank to the Vakil.” In the above quoted 
passage about the order of the seals (Book II., A‘m 12) we read 

«XiM b J j I ^ I ^ T ^ 

(Blochmann’s Text I., p. 196, 11. 22-23.) 

** In the middle of that fold (t.^., the first-fold), is the place where 
that person puts his seal who comes nearest in rank to the Vakil, as 
Atkah Khan did at the time of Mun’im Khan and Adham Khan. 
(Translation I., p, 263.) 

To understand the above allusion, and to understand how it applies 
to the case of Mirza Kokah in the document under question, we 
must look to the list of vakils or prime-ministers given by Abul 
Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari (Book II, Ain 29. Blochmann’s Text, 
Vol. I., p. 232, 11. 7-8. Translation I., p. 627). Blochmann says 
(ibid,, p. 627, n. 1) that Abul Fazl’s list is not complete. But, as it is, 
it is as follows : — 

Bairilm Khan, Mun’im Khan, Atgah Khan, Bahadur Khan, 
Khwajah Jahan, Khan Khanan Mirza Khan 

) Khan-i-A’zam Mirza Kokah ( (jiA) 

Now in the above passage of the 12th Ain, Abul Fazl says, that 
when Munim Khan aud Adham Khau^ were Vakils in turn, Atkah 
Khan, who was nearest in rank to each of them, put his seal in the 
farmans, &c,, on the first-fold. We find from the above list, that this 
Atkah Khan himself was subsequently appointed a vakil. This 
shows that the person who is intended to be the next successor to 
theyakilship, is considered to be the nearest in rank ” or what we, 

2 Abul Fazl does not give Adam Khan’s name in the list, in the 30th ain. 
He has evidently forgotten to give It, because he clearly says here that he 
acted as a Yaldl. As Mun’im Khdn oame to Vabilship after Bairam Eh&n 
(Blochmann’a Translation 1., p. 323), it is clear that Adam Kh&n snoceeded 
Mimim Ehdn. 
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in modern parlance, call assistant.*’ This nearest in rank or 
assistant generally succeeded to the place at the first vacancy. Now 
as we find from the above list that Mirza Kokah was occupant of the 
post of Vakilship in Akbar’s Court, and as we further sec that be 
was appointed to tbo post in 1004 Jlijri, it is quite clear, that in 
1003, in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign, when the Furman in ques- 
tion was granted, he was “ the nearest in rank ” to the Vakil, Khun 
Kb&nan. lienee it is, that next to the seal of Khan Klianan, the 
Vakil and his immediate superior, we find his seal as that of the 
nearest in rank or assistant. 

The above passage of the Ain allots “ the middle ” of the first 
fold to the seal of “ the nearest in rank to the Vakil, and wc find 
Mirza Kokah’s seal in the middle of the first fold. By the term 
midn^ i.e., middle, we mast not take it to mean the middle of the fold 
held horizontally, i.e., the middle of the breadth of the paper of the 
document, but the middle of the breadth of the fold itself. 

Seal No. 3. — It is altogether indistinct and illegible. 

Seals Nos. 4 and 5, — They are both illegible. They are just near 
the two lines which mention that the document has been recorded 
in the risalah and chauJei of Shaik Abul Fazl and the Waqtahnaiois 
Muizzuddin Hussain, So very likely they are the seals of these two 
officers. On the first (No. 4) of this set of two seals, a word Shaik 
is a little legible. It appears more so with the help of a 

magnifying glass. So this seems to be the seal of Shaikh Abul Fazl, 
The second (No. 5) of these two seals may be that of the Waqiahndwis 
Mnizznddin. 

Seal No. 6. — On the left of the above-mentioned two lines, and 
opposite to the seals of Khan Khunun and Mirza Kokah, but a liitle 
lower, we havo a seal, the writing on which is a little clear and legible. 
It is Al Hussahii (5adr Jahun Karatarin Baiideh 

uij^) humblest slave padr Jahuu x\l Hiissaini. 

We read in the above Ain of seals, “ Opposite to it (/.f?., the 
Vakil’s seal), but a little lower,^ the Mushrif of the Diwun puis 
his seal in such a manner that half of it goes to the second fold. 
Then, in like manner but a little lower comes the seal of the 

^adr.” This seal then, which bears the name of (’adr Jahan, is the sea^ 
of the referred to in the Ain-i-Akbari as above. Its position 

tallies with the situation allotted to it in the above passage of the^m^ 

^ ^ j v4pa9tar. Y&pa9 meanB ** behind, in the back. 

15 
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^adr was an high officer of the State. Abul Fazl says of this 
officer, “As the circamstances of men have to be inquired into, 
before grants are made, and their petitions must be considered in 
fairness, an experienced man of correct intentions is employed for 
this office. He ought to be et peace with every party, and must 
be kind towards the people at large in word and action. Such an 
officer is called ^adr. The Qazi and the Mir ’Adi are under his 
orders.” (Book II., Ain 19, Blocbmann’s translation 1., p. 268.) 
Blochmanii says that the (!)adr, who was also generally styled (yadr-i- 
Jahdn, ranked during Akbar’s time, as the fourth officer^ of the 
Empire. 

The 9&dr or ^adr-i-Jahdn, at the time when this Farmdn was 
issued (1003 Ilijri, 40th year of the reign), was a person whose name 
coincided with his title. Hence it is that we find in the Farmdn the 
seal of the bearing the name (;)adr-i-Jahan. We find his name 
last in the list of ^adrs given by Abnl Fazl in the 30th Ain 
(Blochmann’s Text 1., p. 232, 1. 15; Translation L, p. 528.) He 
came to office in 997 Hijri. He continued to serve under Jaliangir. 
(Blochmann 1., pp. 272-74.) 

Seal No. 7. — This seal is quite illegible. It is perhaps the seal of 
the Mushrif of the Diwan, to whose seal, the above passage of the 
Ain allots a place in the first fold in the same line with that of the 
^adr. It is on the same line and fold with that of (!)adr Jahan 
and quite close to it. As the position of the seal in the Farmdn 
is the same as that allotted, in the Ain-i-Akbari, to the seal of the 
Mushrif-i-Diwan, it appears very probable that this seal is that of that 
officer. There is one word that is legible on this seal, and that is 
Jahan. But that word alone does not help us to determine who 
this personage was and whose seal it is. 

Seal No. 8. — ^This seal is quite illegible. Not a single word or 
letter can be deciphered. The date, on which it was affixed, is put 
down under it thus : 

^ entered in the book on 

the date month Ardibebesht, year 41. At the end of the line 
there is a word which may be the particular date, but 1 cannot 
Inake it out. The words sabt sJidd^ used in connection with 


^ The four ohief officeis are (1) Yakils or prime ministers, (2) Vazirs or 
Ministers of Finance, (3) The Bakhshis, and (4) the (lards. 
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this seal, show, that this may be the seal of the Diwan. In the 11th 
Ain, speaking about the drafts of the Farmdnsy Abul Fazal says ; 
“ The draft is then inspected by the Diwan, who verifies it by writing 
on it the words aaht numdyand i,e,^ ordered to be entered). 

The mark of the Daftar, and the seal of the Diwan, the Bakhshi and 
the Accountant (of) the Diwan Mnshrif-i* Diwan) are 

put on the draft in order, when the Imperial grant is written on the 
outside. The draft thus completed is sent for signature sabt) 
to the Diwan.”^ We learn from this passage that sabt 
seems to be a special technical word for the office of the Diwfio. 
Thus, as the position of the seal in the document is the same as that 
allotted to the Diwan, and as the phraseology of the date 
is the same as that attributed to the Diwan in the Ain-i-Akbari, I 
think it is the seal of the Diwan. From the 12th Ain we learn, that 

the seals of the Diwan and the Bakhshi do not go beyond the edge of 
the second fold’* jO J 

Seal No. 9. — This seal is distinct and legible. From tbe Far- 
man, as it is folded now, we cannot exactly determine what the 
first fold of the document was, and up to what the second, third and 
fourth folds extended. But from the position of the seals in the first 
fold, as described by the 12th Ain, this seal appears to be on the third 
fold. It gives the name Nazar Ali bin Hussain. Under the seal we 

read sU i.e., written on 

the day, the first day® of the month Farvardin of the 41st year. 
The same date is thus given a little below on the margin of the 
document written vertically up from below. 

dJi jAi r®l ^ sho 

t.e., copy taken on the first day of the month Farvardin, llahi 
year 41. 

Then the question is, who this personage, Nazar Ali or Ali 
Nazar is? He gives the date on which he put on the seal and 
entered the document in his books. He seems to be one of the 


1 Blochmann's Translation I , p. 261, Text I., p. 194, 11. 11-13. 

* Blochxnanu'ei Text I., p. 196, 1.. 24, Translation I., p. 263. 

’ The word may also be reaii ^lahratt “ the first day of the new moon: 

also the last day.” 

* This word can be read nahrat also— above , n. 3 
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officers like the above-mentioned Wdqiahnawis Muizzuddin, who had 
to do something with the original Taliqah or its Taddasht, His 
name is 'also mentioned in the body of the Farman, as one who also 
had made a sharh about the Farman. ^ 

Seal No, 10. — The name di this seal is quite clear and legible. 
It is praying slave Hussain 

Kamuluddin. Under the seal we read 

P* sLc rs 02 Am 

z.e,, became informed on the date 29 of the month Asfandarmaz, llahi 
year 40, Tlie same date is given a little below on the margin of 
the document in a vertical line. This seal seems to be on the fourth 
fold which is allotted, in the above-mentioned 12th Ain, to the 
seal of the Mustaufi who is an auditor or a controller 

of accounts. So perhnj)S this is the seal of that oflicer. Now it is 
not certain who this Kamalnddin was. We come across three person- 
ages of the name of Kamalnddin in Abkar’s time, 

3, Mir Kamalnddin Khwafi, who is said to have served under 
Akbar, but it is not said under what capacity. ^ 

2, Kamuluddin, the father of Abu Turab, who was appointed Mir 
Hajji by Akbar.^ 

3. Maulana Karaaluddiu Husan, father of Maulana Alauddin, 
who was the teacher of Akbar.^ This third personage Kamalnddin 
Husan seems to be the signatory of this /nrmdn. 

Seal No. 11. — This seal also is quite clear and legible; It is that 
of Al-Abd® Hussain Kamalnddin JU^ servant 

Hussain Kamalnddin, Under the seal we read^^j oA 

!*• i^e., written on the 29th of Asfandarmaz of the llahi 

year 40. So we find that both the names and the dates of the 


^ Vide p. 10r», 

® {J is the contraction of Ij 

• Blochmann’s l.in-i-Akbari Translation L, p. 445, n. 1. 

• Ibtd.f pp. 606-607. 

• Ihid,f p. 540. 

a Aitf servant, slave. In many of the seals we find the signatories attach- 
ing Fome wortls of humility to their names, such as * t 
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two seals No. 10 and No. 11 are the same. This maybe the case 
perhaps because the same person may have held two offices. This seal 
is the last and the lowest ; and the last officer, to whom the lowest 
part of the farman, the fifth fold, is allotted in the above-quoted 
passage of the 12th Ain, is pahib-Taujih who is 

the adjuster of accounts. Just as in the case of the Diwun, the words 
cu.xS sabt-shud^ used in our Farman, helped us to think that the 
seal may have belonged to an officer of the Diwan, in whose connection 
the same words were used in the Ain-i-Akbari, so the words aJm 
qalami shad used in the Farman under this 11th and last seal of 
Kamsiladdin, help us to think that this seal may be that of the (lahib-i- 
Taujih. In the 11th Ain we read that “the ^ahib-i-Taujih keeps the 
former Taliqah ^ with himself.” *-«) 

( 0 j I s KJ ^ 

Now in the case when the Taliqah was confirmed by the king, and 
the Jagir conferred, the words written in the report were, according to 
the above Ain, “ Taliqah-i-tan qalami numayand ^5^1*3 

i.c., they are to write out a taliqah^^ So the words qualami shud writ- 
ten under the 11th seal show that as alluded to in the Ain-i-Akbari, 
this seal may be that, of the ^ahib-i-Taiijih. 

Let us now examine the different dates as given in the Farmlin. 
From the Sbarh-i-tnliqah, i,e., the details of the abridgment, we learn 
that His Majesty king Akbar first issued the order of the Farman 
on the 15th of the 7th month Meher in the 40tli year of his reign 
(1003 Hijri). The order was recorded on the 13th day Tir of the 
8th month Aban of the same year. In accordance with that order, 
the Farman was prepared on the 10th day of the 12th month Asfan- 
durmaz of the same year. 

Then there are three statements of dates in which we read the month 
Asfandarmaz of the 40th year. One is under seal No. 7, which 
is illegible, and in which, the only word that we can read with 


1 i.e.f the abridgment of the YAddAsht or memorandum of the affairs of the 
king. Blochmann’s Translation I., p. 261, Text L, p. 194, 1. 18. 

3 Translation, P. 261, Text I„ p. 194, 1. 11. 
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•cctiracy is JalMtn. It is the date when the Mushrif or some 

efi&cer attached to the Diwan put the seal. The particular day is 
not clear. It looks like 7, but that cannot be the date, as it must 
*be one after the 10th. It may be the 17 th, or it may be so ire 
date in connection with the first sharks Then '*'the seals Nos. 10 
and 11, those of Kamaluddin, have the dates pot under tb^m. 
These dates are clear. They are the 29th of AsfandArmaz of the 
40th year. The same date, we read in one of the two marginal 
statements. Then we find *that one seal (No. 9) of Nazar Ali has the 
date of the succeeding month, t.s., Farvardin of the 4lBt year of 
the ceign. This date is also given in the second of the two marginal 
statements.. Then there is one seal (No. 8) which bears the date of the 
next montli Ardibehesht of the 41st year. We notice one thing, and 
it is this, that all officers did not put down the dates when they attached 
^Wr seals. Perhaps it was only those, in whose books the Farmans 
were regularly recorded or taken note of, who put down the dates of their 
seals, to facilitate reference to their books in case of necessity. I think 
Abiil Fazl seems to make a distinction, when he uses, in the case of 
dome officers, the words nishdnvamohr jt^ j sign and seal, 

apd in the case of others simply the word mohr, i.e., the seal. 
When they put down the dates with their own hands, under their seals, 
^^at was meant to be fhitting their nishdn or sign. For example, he 
says that the Qahib-i-Taujih, the Mustaufi, the Nazir and the 
Bakhshis put on their signs and seals. In the case of the Diwfin, his 
accountant and the Y akil, he uses simply the word seal.^ 


> Bloohmann’s Text L, p. 194, 11. 13-15, Translation 1., pp. 261-62. 


-riBSKIS OOTJKT or AKB1R-. , 

* 

(Translation of the second Farmdn.) 

, God is Gh^eat. 

Tl^eP^rm^T^of Jalalnddin Mnhaihmad Akbar Badshah Gazi. 

.At this time, a royal order, signifying favour, has acquired the 
honour of being issued, and the dignity of being published, that, 
WhoreaS about 300 UgdhB of land (measured) by the ildhi gaz, 
together with th^ palm and date trees, Ac., which are growing on that 
land, in the* environs of the town of Naosari, &c., according to the 
particulars of the contents (of this Farmdn), had been formerly 
assigned from the SarJ^dr of Surat, for the purpose of the assistance of 
livelihood of Farsi I(aikobdd, son of M&bydr, from the assign- 
ment of the jdgirddr^ according to an order which has issued ^ 
forth, from the commencement of the (season of) hharif * Jcu el, so 
that, from year to year, spending the income thereof, in maintaining 
his life, he may be engaged in praying for the increase of the wealth 
and good fortune (of His Majesty) It is incumbent upon all 
present and future governors, and tax-gatherers and jagirdars and 
hrdridns of that dis(<rict, that they should, according to what is written, 
give back in his possession, totally and entirely, the allotted part of 
300 bigdhs in the same way as ordered above,” and should not diminish 
or refuse anything ; and whatever may have been received during 
the past and current years from the income of 300 bigdhs, should 
be returned ; and no burdens should be imposed in that matter ; and 
trying to bestow care in the conOrmatioii and perpetuity of that 

— a 

1 Lks decree, order ; jarydu “which issues forth (as an order).” 

(Steingass.) 

* autumn, autumn harvest, harvest. 

• Lit. in the beginning, front, chief. The word (Jadr used in the seals in the 

sense of minister isdciived fiom this meaning. Abul Fazl in his “ Ain-f-Akbari” 
(Bk. II., Ain 19)“Bays of this officer : “As the circumstances of men have to 
be enquired into, before grants are made, and thoir petitions must be considered 
in fairness, an experienced man of correct intentions is employed for this 
office • • Such aiL officer is called Qadr. The QA/i and the Mir’AlH 

are under his orders. He is assisted in his important duties by a clerk, who 
has to look after the financial business, and is nowadays styled Diwan-i- 

Sa4dafe and afterwards it<wa8 determined that the Qadr, with 

the <^nourrence of the writer of this work, (?>., Abul Fazal,) should either 
increase or decrease the grants^ (Blocbmann’s traiiBlati6ii, Vol. I-,PP« 268-70.) 

16 
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should make no change or alteration ; and make no deduction^ 
from those lands ;2 and on account of land tax, and imposts on 
manufactures and capitation taxes, the rest of the taxes, such 
as imposts anti presents and fines and Tillage assessments and 
marriage fees and Darogha’s fees and tax-gatherer’s fees, and five per 
cent, tax and two*^ per cent, tax and kdnnvgni fees of the officer 
acquainted with land tenures) and burdens (t.e., taxes) for cultivation 
and gardening and za'kdt of duties on manufactures and assessments, 
no molestation should be given him every year, after (t.e., beyond) 
the ascertainment of the grant and all civil taxes and all royal 
revenues; and excusing, freeing^ and absolving him in every way® 
and of all charges, they should not go round him and should not 
ask every year for renewed fcurmdns and porvaiichahs in this 
matter; and when (it, the Jarmdn, is once) adorned® and 
illustraterF with the royal signet of the respect® of His Most 
Glorious® Majesty, they must show their confidence in it. 

Written on the date^® second (day) of mah Mehcr ilaht year 4S, 
Postscripts^ explanation (or details) of the waqUiJi (».e, record). 
On the second day Bahnian of the mouth Meher ilah% year 48, 
corresponding to Thursday, according to the writing of Jumlatul- 


1 subtraction, deduction, abatement. 

lauds, estates, 

* Bnd-dui. Vide above, p. 101, n. 1. ^ 

* musallam “ free, dispensed, exempted from all public burdens.’* 

* 01 
entirely, every way.” 

® {^ij^ muzaiyau, •* adorned ; signed and .‘scaled by the BhAh. 

’ »n<;VfW,iIltiRtrate<l,manifes(oa. This scatcnco may also refer to 

the persoD. ’ respect, regard. This word is not found in the first 

farmAn. If read sharpened. 

0 “ more excellent, more or most glorious.” 

10 I, or if youniadit as ^ J( I aiaiii,‘* belonging to the present time,” 

f.c., ’row. The figure after this word is I’ two, Bnt as there is a slight 
failit ink Wot nei.r it, the man cleaning the photo-lltho stone took It to be a 
nought, and having inked it has made it look like f • twenty. That the 
date is second appears from the ne.xl but one line and other subsequent dates. 
This date eorresponds to rot 3 mah 7 year 972 Yaalazardi A.D. 1603. 

11 a marginal note, postscript. 
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madarul-makammi ^ nizamulrasd * Asafkhnn\ and in the 
ehauhi of hahhshi'^lrnulhi, the favoured of His Majesty Khwajagi 
Pathullah® (and during) the turn« of the wiiqiah-nawis^ the humblest 
of slaves, Muhammad ShaEia. 

. The order of the universally-obeyed/ lustre® of the sim (i. e., 
the king) has been issued that, Whereas about 300 %a/is of land 
(moasuied) by the ildhi gaz^ together with the palm and date trees, 
Ac., which are growing on that land in tlic town of Naosari, &c., 
had been formerly assigned, from the Sarkar of Surat, for 
the purpose of the assistance of livelihood of Parsi Kaikobad, 
son of Mahyar, from the assignment of the Jagirdar, according to 
an order which has issued forth, from the commencement of the 
(season of) Icharif ku el, so that, from 3 Tar to year, spending the 
income thereof, in maintaining his life, he may be engaged in pray- 

I Jnmlat-vl-niulk was a title. It was beslowcii upon the Vahtl 

of the Empire. It was bestowed by Akbar upon MiizafYar KhAn-i-Turbati 
(Blochmann's Ain-i-Akbarl, Vol. 1., p. .S40.) Ba(lA6i.i Bays 

“ In this year (the 17th of big reign) the Emperor recalled Muznffar Khan, 
who had been appointed governor of SArangpAr, and appointed him prime 
minister and gave him in addition to his other titles that of Jumlat-ul-mulk, 
(Lowe’s Translation, Vol. If., p, 174.) 

* lit. the centre of important affairs, he,, a minister. 

" UjJl clever administrator. Imj skilful, quick, of apprehension. (?b 
Perhaps for nizAm al raydmt. 

* Vvie below, p. 128, for this perconage, 

* Khwfljagi Fathullah was one of the grandees 

enumerated by Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbsii 

( Bk. IL, Ain 30.). He was one of the y the commanders of 

Three hundred and fifty (Bloehmiiun’s text 1,p. 220, column 1, L 11, grandee 
No. 285, Blochmanii’s Translation, Vol. I., p. 499k Hois there described as 
the son of Haji Eabibullah K^shi (of KiishAu). He once served under Mirza 
Aziz Kokah. 

® Vide above, p. 102, n, 11, for the waqiahnawis. They were fourteen in 
number and worked in turns. Abul Faz.l says 

3 

“ Two of W'hom do daily duty in rotation, so that the turn of each comes 
after a fortnight.” (Blochmann’s text, Vol. I., p. 11*2, 1. 22. Translation 
Vol. I., p. 268). So here the particular writer, wdio had his turn to record the 
document, gives his own name- 

^ JabAn mut&, obeyed by the world. 

• a light, splendour. 
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ing fop (His Majesty's) daily-increasing^ fortune, (It is enjoined) to 
all present and future governors and tax-gatherers and Jagirddra and 
hrorU of that district that ascertaining (the fact) according to what is 
written, they should, give back in his possession, 300 highdsj in the 
same way as declared in the most noble order, and whatever may 
have been received during the past year and during the current 
year should be returned. The writing of the postscript is in the 
hand of the waqidh^nawis according to the record. 

The 300 highds are fixed according to the former royal Farm&n in 
this way : — 

Village Tavri in the paragnah In the environs of the town o£ 
of TalAd. Naosari, where the abovemen tinn- 

ed land was (allotted) ere this for 
the purpose of the assistance of 
livelihood of MubyAr, 

100 highds. 200 highds. 

With sah. 

Translation of the Persian lines on the first fold, and of the marginal 
lines, and of other lines under the seals which give dates. 

(The three lines in the first fold on the side containing the seals.) 

In the record of umdatul-mulki,^ rukn % saltanat^ aHaf 
iixmdd-ul-daolaP alkhdkhdnieh.^ layak-u'Uindm^ wa al-aksdn,^ 
jumlat-uUmulki^ mndaruH-mahammi,^^ nizamu'Waga^'^ A^afkhan, 


^ increasing daily (in glory) ; a royal title implying august, 

fortunate. 

^ I i pillar of the state *’ (a title conferred on high officials), 

* pillar of the dominion, a nobleman. 

* I most exalted. 

* oJ I ^ I reliance of the state. 

* imperiaL 

■worthy of prize, 
and (worthy) of beneficence. 

the sum total of the country, vide above, p. 123, n. 1. 

10 Yide p. 123, n. 2. 

Jhid, n. 3. 
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and in the ehauhi of hahhiJiiralmulM} muqarrahu'Whatrat-^l Sultdni,^ 
Khwajagi Fathullah ° and (during) the turn of the waqiah-naiwi* 
Muhammad Shaiia. On the daj 2ad, month Meher iUhi year 4S 
oorrespondiiig to Thursday. 

(Seals Nos. 1 and 2 not legible.) 

(Seal No, 3) Fathullah, (other words are not clearly legible). 

(Seal No. 4) Acaf Ehun. 

(Seal No. 5) humblest slave ^adr-i-Jahan al Hussaini. 

(Seal No. G not legible.) 

(Date under the two seals Nos. C and 4 which are mixed together.) 
Entered on the date 14th month Meher iluhi year 48. 

(Date just below the above date written vertically.) Fixed and 
Sealed and signed on the date 14th month Meher iluhi year 48. 
With sah. 

(Seal No. 7), Abdul Karim, yazdani slave (i. e., slave of God). 

(The date under Seal No. 7). Became informed on the 9th of 
month Meher iliihi year 48* 

(Seal No. 8. The whole of it is not legible. The only word which 
is clear is) Ali Murtaza ^ 

(The date under Seal No. S). Written on 7th of month Meher 
ilahi year 48. 

(Seal No. 9) slave Kamaluddin Hussain. 

(The date under Seal No 9). Written on 7th day of month Meher 
ilahi year 48. 

(The marginal line under Seal No. 8 written vertically). Written 
in the book on the date 7th month Meher ilahi year 48. 

We will now examine the seals on the Farman. 

^ — 

^ Bakhshi of the State Fathullah was at one time 

appointed Bakhshi — vide below, p. 128, n. 2. 

^ ^IIsLnJ I favourite of His Majesty the king. 

3 Vide above, p. 123, n. 5. This oommander seems to be 

in charge of the chauki at the time when the order in connection with the 
farmAn was given. * 
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The king’s seal is at the top of the Farman, as in the case of the 
first Farman, and as referred to bj the Aiii-i-Akbari. It is made up of 
eight circles, containing the names of Akbar and his seven ancestors. 
The names in these circles are not as distinct and clear as in 
the case of the first farman, and unfortunately the plioto-litho has 
not come out so well. However, placing these two farmans side by 
side, one can determine the names with tho lielp of a magnifying 
glass. 

We will now come to the seals at the end of the Farman. As in 
the case of the first Farman, we have to turn the Farman upside 
down to read the seals and the note of the waqiah-natcis, beginning 
from the first fold. 

Seal Ho. 1. The name on it is not at all legible. But from what 
is said in the Ain-i-Akbari,^ and from the fact that that statement 
of the Ain-i-Akbari is confirmed by the Beal No. 1 of the first 
Farman,® we can safely say, that this is the seal of KIian-i-Azam Mirzd 
Aziz Kokah, the then Vakil of king Akbar’s time. We saw in the 
case of the first Farman, ° that at that time (1003 Hijri, the 40tli 
year of Akbar’s reign), he was the person ** nearest in rank to the 
Vakil,” and as such we saw his seal on the first fold on the left of 
that of the then Vakil, Khaii Kliauan* But Mirza Kokali was 
promoted to the Vakilship in 1004 H. He eontinued in that post 
up to the time of the death ol Akbar.'^ So at the time of the 
second Farman (the 48tli year of Akbar s reign, i.e., 1011-12 Hijri) he 
was Vakil of the state and so the seal No. 1 seems to be his. It is 
just at the place pointed out by the Ain i-Akbari, as the place of the 
A'akil’s seal. It says, “On the first fold, which is less broad, at a place 
towards the edge where the paper is cut off, the Vakil puts 
his seal.” ® 

Seal No. 2. The writing on it is not legible. Only a letter here and 
there can be deciphered, I think that from a coniparision wirJi tlie 
order, observed in tho first Farman, we can infer that it may be the 


1 Vide p. 111. 

• Vide p. 111. 

» Vide pp. 111-112. 

• Vide Abul Fazl’s list of Akbar’s Vakils.— .Blochmana’s Text I., p. 2B2, 1.8. 
Translation L, p. 527. About Mirza Kokah’s career, vide ihid pp. 325-28. 

• Ihid Text, p. 195, 11. 19-20. Translation I., p. 3C3. 
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seal of the War/iah-nawi^ who mast be in attendance on the king, when 
the order of the Farman was issued. In the case of the first I^arman, 
we saw, ^ that at the end of the text of the Farman, on the 
very first fold, a note was put down to say, that the document was 
#noted in the resulah and chauhi of Abul Fazl and in the record of 
the turn (naubat) of Waqiah-natvis Muizzuddin Hussain. We also saw 
that the two seals on the left of the above two lines of the first 
fold, seemed to be those of Abul Fazl and the Waqiah-nawis 
Muizzuddin. 

Now in tliis second Farman, we find a similar statement about 
the documents being recorded in {a) the resdlah^ (6) chauhi, and 
(c) ua^hat. But there is tliis difference that, while in the case of 
the first Farniiln, both the resdlah and the chauki were in the charge 
of Abul Fazl, in the case of the second Farman they seem to be in 
the charge of two separate officers, the resdlah In that of Acaf Khan, 
and the c/iauhi in that of Khwajagi Fathullah. The naohat (*.e. 
the record of the turn) was that of Mahomed Shafia. So in the case of 
the Second Farman, we must expect three seals of three difficrent 
officers on the left of the above-mentioned lines, in which th*‘se 
officers, make a note that the Farm&n had been issued according 
to the records of their resdlah, chauki and naobai respectively. Now 
on seals Nos. 3 and 5 we read the names of the above two officers, 
A(;af KhAu and Khwajagi Fattali Alla (or Fathullah), So I think, 
that this illegible seal may be tBat of the third officer, the Wii(jiah~nam$ 
Maiioiiicd Shafia. 

Seal No. 3. We read in it at the top the words Fat- 

tali Allah. The words below these are not legible. This name then 
shows, that it is the seal of Khwajagi Fattah Alla, who, as said in the 
three lines on the first fold, was in charge of the chauhi. As referred to 
above,® and as pointed out by the 9th Ain, there arc two trustworthy 
officers always in attendance upon the king and in charge of the 
royal guard at tlic palace. One was a Mancahdar and another the 
Mir ’Arz, As Abul Fazl says, “All orders of Ilis Majesty are made 
known through these two officers (the Mir ’Arz and the Commander 
of the Palace). They arc day and night in attendance about the 
palace, ready for any orders His Majesty may issue.”® Thus it 

^ p. I0r>, 

» p. 101,11. 2. 

3 Blochmann's Translation, 1., p. 257, 
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if, that we see, that these two officers Acaf Khan and Khwajagi 
Fattah Allah, together with the Wdq'iah’^nawisj make a note upon the 
Farm&nto say that the Farmfin was issued during their time of office, 
and they put their seals to verify that statement. 

We find the following particulars about this Khwajagi, given # 
by Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari, No. 285).^ 

He was one of the si-sad va panjahi, i,e,, officers in charge of ■ 350 
men 5 At one time he was a Bakhshi of the 

State.* In the 45th year of the reign (1008 Hijri), when Akbar besieged 
Asir, he was associated with Muzafiar in besieging Fort Lalang. 

Seal No. 4. We read over this seal very clearly the words A^af 
Kh&n. As said above, he is the officer who, together with the 
above Khwajagi Fattah Allah, the officer in charge of the chauki, and 
Mahomed Shafia, the wagiah-nawis, makes a note on the Farmtin 
that the order was entered in his resdlah. He is the resdlahddr 
in whose term of office, the original orders for the Farman were 
issued. We said above that according to the Ain^i-Akbari, an 
yddddsht or memorandum was made of the orders daily issued by 
the king. A Taliqah or abridgment is then prepared from the 
yddddsht. From that Taliqah the Farmans are prepared. “The 
abridgment is,” says the Ain-i-Akbari, ** signed and sealed by the 
Waqiah-nawis and the Resalahdar, the Mir 'Arz and the Darogah.*” 

Of the first three officers, we saw that Mahomed Shafiha was 
the Wdqi^dh’nawis in charge of the waqiah, Khwdjagi Fattah Alla, the 
ilfir’ Arz in charge of the chauhij and Acaf Khan the BesMahdar 
in charge of the resdlah. Having made a note on the Farman of 
the issue of the orders for the grant of land daring their terms 
of office, they put their seals on the Farman near the note. 

We find the following particulars about this officer Atjaf Khan.^ 
A^af is a title. Akhar had bestowed this title upon three of 
his grandees. So, Badaoni, to avoid confusion, distinguishes the second 
and the third Acaf Khanas {£}^ i.e,, Atjaf Khan 11. and 

cd) A^af Khan III. Abdul Majid, Acaf Khan I., died 


1 Blochmann’s text I., p. 229. 

* Badaoni. Lowe’s Translation II., pp. 32S,372. So he is callod Bakhshi-al- 
mnlki in our dooument. 

* Blochmaun’s Translation I>, p. 259. 
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before 981 Hijri. Khwajah Mirza Ghiasaddin AH, A^af Khaa II., 
died in 989 H. So the A 9 af Khan referred to in this Furman 
of 1011-12 H. was Mirza Jafar Beg, A 9 af Khan III., who lived at 
the time of the Farman. {Vide Bad&6ni Lowe II., p. 322.) 

He was one of the grandees enumerated by Abul Fazl in his Ain-L 
Akbari (No. 98). His name was Jafar Beg ^^l came 

from Qazwin in the 22nd year of the reign. He was first appointed a 
commander of Twenty After a short time he was made a 

commander of Two Thousand {{j j tJy j S) and was then given the 
title of A 9 af Khan. In the 44th year (1008) he was appointed 
Diwan^i~KuL 

According to Badaoni he was a known writer of Akbar’s time. He 
also fought several battles for Akbar. He was the colaboratour 
with Maulana Ahmad in his Tarikh-i-Alfi (t.c. the history of 1,000 
years), which Akbar, in about 900 Hijri, asked to be written for all 
Mahomedan nations up to the thousandth year of the Hijri era. 
(Elliot, Vol. V., pp. 150-53), Maulana Ahmad was killed by one of 
his personal enemies after having finished two volumes. “ The re- 
mainder of the work was written by Araf Khan up to the year 
997 H ” {Ibid p. 153). Badaoni also had a hand in the writing of this 
history. 

In the 38th year of the reign (1001 H.) this Acaf Khan took- 
part with Zain Khan Koka in alight with the Afghans of Swat and 
Bajaur. (Elliot V., p. 467.) According to the Akbar-nameh, in the 
45th year of the reign, he, in company with Abnl Fazl, took part in 
investing the fortress of Asir. (Elliot VI., p. 971,) 

Seal No. 5. We read on this “ A1 Hussaini hwiterin-^ 

landeh” i.e. humblest slave ^adr-i-Jahan-al Hussaini. We saw 
his seal on the first farmiln also. As we said above, he was 
the last ^adr of Akbar’s court. He came to office in 997 Hijri 
and continued in office till the end of Akbar’s reign, and even for some 
time in Jebangir’s reign. So we find bis seal in both the farmans. 
In this second farmdn also we find his seal in the same place as that 
allotted to him in the Ain-i-Akbari. ^ A little below this seal and on 
the left we find a date. It says : Entered on the 14tli of the month 
Meher ilahi year 48,” On the first sight, it does not appear certain, 
whether the date belongs to this seal of Cadr-i-Jnhaii, or it belongs 


17 


1 Ktdfl above, p. 11!$. 
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to the above seal (No. 4) of A^af Khan^ or to seal TSo, 6, which 
is illegible and which is mixed up with No. 4. Bat a comparison of 
the way, in which the date is put in here, with the way in which wo 
find the date under (^adr-i-Jahan’s seal in the first farman, leads uS 
to say, that this date is that of (^adr-i-Jahdu*s seal. There also we find 
it a little below (^adr-i-Jahan’s seal and a little on the left. What 
is more striking is that in both cases there is a peculiar stroke over 
the dates. As Cadr-i-Jahaii is the only person whose seal is com- 
mon to both tlie farmans, and as we find this peculiarity near his seals, 
we are led to believe that the date in question is the date of ^adr-i- 
Jahiiii^s seal. 

Seal No. 6. It is quite illegible, and it is mixed up with seal No. 4. 

Between the seals No. G and No. 7, it is possible, there may 
be one or more seals of some officials, but as the portion between 
these two is patched up in the original old document with a piece of 
paper, to support the tattered condition of the old paper, we are not 
certain if there was or not any seal there. 

Seal No. 7. We read on it the name Abdul Karim Bandah-i-Yazdani 
and under it, the date 9th of the month Meher of the ildki year 48. 
The words are ^ ^ They are written 

in a very mixed fashionable way. It seems that the different officers 
had different styles of recjording the document : one said aA safjt 
sliild, another said qualami shad, a third said 

marqum shud, and a fourth said A-i muttali shud. All these seem 
to be the technical wording, special to different departments, for sig- 
nifying, that the farman had been entered into the records of their 
departments, or seen and passed by their departments. Now the 
technical wording of ibis seal is the samo as that on seal No. 10 in 
the first rarinan (pp. 100,110). We saw iu the case of the first farmaii 
that the seal with that wording under it, was possibly iho seal of the 
IVIuBtauh. So perhaps this person Abdul Karim (or perhaps Abdul 
Hahini) was a Mustaufi. We cannot positively say who this person was. 

Seal No. 8. The words on this seal are not clear, but we can distinctly 
read the words Ali ^turtiiza. Under the seal we read ^ y 

^ V i.e., written (or dated) on 7th of month Meher 

ilahi, year 48. The same date is written vertically on the margin a little 
below the seal. The seal in the first Furman with a similar wording 
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is seal No, 9 (pp, 106, 115). The word in both the seals is com- 
mon. Again in both cases their dates are repeated on the margin. So 
at first sight, one would be tempted to say, that it is the same person 
who has put down both the seals on the two Farmruis. Bui that is not the 
case. We saw in the case of the first Farman that the seal seemed to he 
that of some officer connected with the preparation of the Talifjah, This 
seal therefore seems to be that of a similar officer. It may be that of 
the Darogah (superintendent of the office). We saw above, on 

the authority of the Ain-i-Akbari that the original Taliqah from 
which the Farman is made is prepared, “ signed and sealed by the 
Waqiahnawis, and the llesdlahddr^ the Mir 'Arz and the Darotjali." 
Of these four officers, we saw that the names of the first three, who are 
the principal officers, are mentioned in the three lines of the first fold, 
and that they have also put down their seals. So perhaps this is the 
seal of the fourth officer, the Darogah. 

Seal No. 9. This seal is quite legible. The words on it are t 

servant Hussain Kamalluddin, Under theseal we 
read sU v ixi t>., written the 7th of the month 

Meher ilahi, year 48. This seal occupies the same place in the second 
Farman as seal No. 11 in the first Farman. Again it is the same person 
who has put on the seal, though his seal is not the same. In the 
first Farman, the seal reads • but in the second 

Farman it reads The name is exactly the same, 

but the word expressive of humility, though the same, is a little different 
in its formation. It is al ahd in the first P'armau, but abdeh iu the 
second. Again the style of the date under both is exactly the same. 
From the technical phraseology “qalami shud,’’ found both iu the 
Farman and in the Ain>i-*Akbari, and from its position in the Farman, 
we determined, that the seal No. 11 in the first farman seemed to be 
that of the (!)ahib-i-Taujih. On the same grounds, and because the 
name on botJi the seals is the same, we can safely say that this seal 
also is that the Pahib-i-Taujih. 

Let US now examine the order of the dates in the second Farman. 
It appears from the contents of the second Farman that Kaikobad 
was not allowed to remain long in the peaceful possession of the 300 
btgahs of land — of which 200 were those of his fatlier and 100 of his 
own — given to him according to the first Farman in 1003 Ilijri. U 
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seems to have been molested. So the second Farman, issued eight 
years later, mentions the fact of the previous FarmAn, and enjoins 
that the land may be given back in his possession, and that whatever 
of his income from the land, in the then current year (t.e, the 48th 
year of the reign 1011-12 Hijri) and of the preceding year, he may 
have been consequently deprived of, should be made good to him. It 
further enjoins that no flresh Farmans should be asked from him from 
year to year, but that the Farman in question with the royal seal 
should suffice. This Farman was dated 2nd of the 7th month Meher, 
in the 48th year of the reign.^ 

In the case of the first Farman we saw, that His Majesty had 
issued orders for the grant on the 15th of the 7th month Meher 
(1003 11.). On the 13th of the next month Aban, t.e., 28 days after 
the first issue of the order, the order was properly recorded and the 
taliqah mtide, and on the 10th day of the 12th month Aspandarmad, 
t.e., about four months after the first issue of the order, a regular and 
pucca Farman was granted to Kaikobud. The other officers took 
about two months to record it in tlieir respective departments and to 
put on their seals. The whole thing was complete in the second 
month Ardibchesht of the next year, i.e., 1004 Hijri, In the case 
of the second Farman, we see, that on account of the hardship caused 
to him by not being allowed to continue to remain in the peaceful 
possession of the land given by the first Farman, there has been very 
little delay. The second day Bahman of the 7th month Meher is the 
day on which the Farman is sealed with His Majesty's seal. On the 
same day, the officers who had to do with the taliqah, or the abridg< 
ment of the memorandum of His Majesty’s orders, sign it. The 
9adr-i-Jahan signs it, and within 12 days all the other officers sign 
and seal it. 

1 K.aikobad is said to have got subsequently from king Jebangir another 
farmAn for these 300 higdhs of land, all in his own name. 
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^Translation of the parvudnchah, the third document relatinff to 
the grant of land in virtue of the two Farmdns,) 

God is Great ! 

The order of Khan Khanan^ Mirza Kh^n» B|lh&dur,* the Sapah- 
sAlar (i.tf., the Commander-in-Chief). 

Let the Government officers^ of the affairs and business of the 
earhdr of Surat and hasbeh of Naosari and parctganah^ of Talari 
know, that Whereas an order (of His Majesty), obeyed by the world 
and submitted to by all people, in the matter of the wazifah^ 
ddrdns (i.e., the holders of wazifahs) of the Subah of Guzrat, had 
been issued, to the effect, that of whatever may have been possessed 
as madad-i-madsh^ half may be given ; (and Whereas) out of about 
300 higdhs of land, which, according to the previous Farm an of II is 
Majesty, have been assigned from the abovesaid kasheh and from the 
village® of Tavri from the tract® of the paraganak of Tal&ri 
for the purpose of the assistance of the livelihood of Parsee Kaikobad, 
150 bigahs of land have been given to the above-mentioned person 
(and Whereas) at this time, when the above-named person^ 
brings a fresh Farmdti from His Majesty, that the lands for 

^ Vide above, p. 111 Wefind him placing his seal on the first 

FarmAn with the name KhAn KhAnAn. His full name was EliAn KhaiiAn 
Mirza Abdurrahim, and as Blochmann saja, ** Uistorians generally call him 
MlrzA KhAn KhAnAn.** (Ain-i-Akbari Translation I., p. 335.) Badaoni called 
him Mirza Khan before he was given the title of Khan Khanan. lie says : 


‘'To MirzA KhAn was given the title of KhAn KbAuAn ami 

the rank of a commander of 5,000.*’ (Badaoni. Lees and Ahmed All’s text, 
VoL II., p, 336, 11. 10-12. Lowe’s translation, Vol. II., p. 346.) He is called 
Sapah-8alAr because he was the commander of the army. Acconling to Bloch- 
mann he was called Kkdn Khdndn or Kfidn Khandn o Sipafi’Sdldr. (Ain-i-Akbari, 
I., p. 240.) 

* So called on account of his victories. With an army of 10,000 troopers 
he had defeated Bultau Muzaffar of Gujrat at the head of 40,000 troopers 
(Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari. TransLation I., p. 334.) This bravery gained him 
the title of KhAn EhunAn. Again he showed great bravery in the tight with 
Subail Khan {ibid p, 335). 

* ^ A«aLo muttasaddif any inferior officer of Government, clerk, accountant. 

* For the terms Mrkdr^ kashch o.in\ par agaiiah^ vide above, p. 105 n. 4. 

^ ^ village, hamlet, place. J Uc t pi. of rule, a tract, country. 

* muthdr ilaihi and ^ | mdm iZftthi the above named (person). 
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th© madadr-i-madsh of KaikobAd, which are 3)0 bigdlis^ should 
be given him, whole and complete, together with date trees, 
from his old place The exhalted order is issued that about 
300 bigdhs of land of his old possession,! together with trees 
according to the particulars of the contents, should be assigned 
for his madad-i-madsh And also that the ab,ove-named lands should 
be given over to the above-named person, so that he may be 
possessed^ of its income, and joined with the servants of Ilis 
Majesty, may be engaged in praying for his perpetual good fortune 
And on account of land tax, and imposts on manufactures and 
the rest of the taxes and all civil taxes, nothing should be 
demanded of him And in no way^ whatsoever should there be 
any obstacles^ and delay® in his assignment® And acting ac- 
cording to the order of His lilajesty, they should not turn back 
from orders/ Written on the 1st of the month Asfandarmaz, 
Tliihi year 48, corresponding to the 21st of the month Ramzan al 
itmbarak, 1012. 

The contents of the Taliqah (are) fixed® from the qardr? on the 
date of the 22nd day Bad (i.c., Guad) of the month Rahman dahi 
year 48, corresponding to the 10th of the month Ramzan-al-mubarak, 
1012, with the seal of !Mirza Uasnn Alibeg,!® who is the protector of 
administration,!! and who is intrepid,!- and Mirza Abdul MulkDiwilu 

^ niarjhUZf seized, p««»Beflsed, held. * possessed. 

3 Wajh min wajuh. Lit. in any way out of the ways. Or it may mean ‘no 
tax out of the other taxes (wujuh) should oause delay in the assignmcDt. 
Vide p. 98, u. 2, for 'irrfjuhat, 

* viuzdliim^ obstacle, impediment* 

° SjIm mvaffut •delaying.* If w^e read the word JljUx mxmdrrat 
the meaning would be “ contention, oi»poBition.” 

6 aJ tjA. JiatrCi InU hawaUii transfer, assignment. 

7 Farmudnh, ordered* 

8 Muqarar fixed, settled. 

® qardr-ndinahs are, acGordiug to BlocUmann, papers, that “ specify the 
revenue collectiraa.” 

10 This officer seems to be MirzA Ali Beg AkbarshAhi referred to by Bloch- 
mau (Ain-i-Akbari translatioa I, p. 482). 

11 The word is not clear. It seems to be vakulat. 

13 Is- intrepid. 
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who is the helper of premiership^ and Khwajah Mahmad Ma^om 
Mir Bakhshi, the pillar ^ of the well-wishers. The powerful Nawab, 
who is the centre of sovereignty, has ordered that (Whereas) 
according to the world obeyed order (of His Majesty) that of 
whatsoever the owners of the Wazifahs of the Sabah of Gnjrat 
may have possessed as madad-i-maasb, half may be given 
(And Whereas) of about 300 bigahs of land, which according 
to the previous Farman of His Majesty* has been assigned from the 
kasbah of Naosari and its village Tavri* for the madad-i-madsk of 
Parsi Kaikabild, 150 bighas of land, had been given to the abovesaid 
person (And Whereas) at this time, the abovesaid person bringa 
a fresh Farman, that the lands of the madad-i-madah of Kaikobad, 
which are 300 bigahs of land, should be given him entirely and 
completely, together with date trees, from his old place The 
exalted order has been (issued) that about 300 bigahs of his old 
possession, together with date trees, should be assigned for hia 
madad-i-maash It is necessary that the officers of the Sarkdr 
should instantly give to the abovenamed person a special grant. 

Farvdngi (f.e., permission) of Maulana Abdul Aziz, who is the re- 
ceptacle^ of excellences, the strength of premiership^ and the marginal 
aharh in the hand of Mirza Abdul Miilk Diwan, the protection of the 
royal court®. According to the exalted order, and in conformity with 
the Farman of His Majesty, the parwanchah of the old possession 
may be put into writing completely. 

Village Tavri in the paragnah The town of Naosari, where 
Talari. the abovementioned land was» 

ere this, for the purpose of the 
assistance of the livelihood of 
MAhyar. 


100 bigahs. 


200 bigahs. 


^ 8(id^rat premiership. 

* pillar. 

s jf y b door, 

* The office of Grand Vazir or prime miniater 

mahanrat pawih. royal conrfc. 
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The text and the Translation of the lines on the margin. 
(Lines written at the commencement in an inverted position. 
Vide photo-litho facsimile, A line under these is not clearly 
iiitellieible.) 

AUI 

AijIdJ JIaxxi 

ue., Acting upon the contents of the Parwdmhah wherever His 
Majesty's order has been renewed, the Fiirwanchah may not be 
neglected.^ (The abuvementioned lines are under the following seal.) 



A little under the seal we have the words ^ 
written. 

(The line on the margin of the other side of the Parwdnehah,) 


ue, according to the Taliqah, the order of the exalted Parwdnehah 
has been written. 

This document is a Farwanchah. About this kind of document 
Abul Fazl says : — 


Farmans are sometimes written in Tughrd character; but the 
two first lines are not made short. Such a Far man is called a 
ParwdnchahP (Bk. 11, Ain TI., Blochmaun's Text I., p. 195, 
11. 7-8. Translation I.i p, 263.) 

We find, that as said above, in the two Far mans, the two first 
lines are short, but in the Parwdnehah in question they are not so. 

Again the Parwanchahs are not signed by His Majesty. Abnl Fazl 
says : “His Majesty, from motives of kindness, and from a desire 
to avoid delay, has ordered that these Parwanchahs need not be laid 
before him.® “ 


1 mu'nttal abandoned, neglected. 

* Blochmanu’s Translation I., p, 336. 

18 
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Now let us examine the seals on the Parwdnchdh. We find the 
seal of Khan Khanan in tlie front page below the marginal note. 
We read on it iXiji-* Murid-i-Akbar- Shah-Khan 

Khanan. The w'ording on this seal is the same, as that on Khun 
Khanan’s seal on the first Farman, though the seal is a little 
different. 

The Khun Kliaiian issued this Parwdncliah as the senior officer, 
under whose seal as the Vakil, the first Farman was granted. 

As ill the case of the Farman, the Parwdnehah also has its first 
fold less broad, and at a place towards the edge the paper is cut olT, 
as referred to in the 12th Ain. It has ten seals, including that 
of Khan Khanan, referred to above. 

The first seal on the right in the first fold has the words 
0 ^ I This seems to be the seal of the officer Mirza Hasan 

All Beg referred to in the document. 

The second seal on the first fold, a little on the left of the first seal 
has the words . . . . legible on it. The word 

in the middle looks like It would then mean Ma’acum the 

disciple of Khun KhAtian. 

The third seal on the first fold, a little on the left and a little 
above the second seal, has a few letters here and there legible, but 
the whole seal is not legible. 

The next six seals are not legible. In the matter of dates, 
this Panrdnehah differs from the Farman in this, that though in the 
body of the Parwdnehah^ the ilahi era is mentioned, in the four 
dates attached to the seals of the officers the dates arc Mahoinedan. 
In three cases it is the 22nd of the Ramzan j of 1012 Hijri, and 
in the fourth case it is the 23rd of the same month. 

We saw in the case of the second Farman that it was granted 
in the 7th month Meher of the 48th year of the reign. It appears 
that even after that, the difficulties of Kuikobad were not 
over. The king had issued a general order that the grant of 
Madad-i-^maAsh may generally be halved. So out of his 300 higdhs 
of land, only 150 were left to him and the other 150 were taken away. 
This ParwAnchah then ordered that, in his case the whole of the 
land without any reduction may be given to him at once. The 
Taliqah in this matter was made on the 22nd day of the 11th month 
Bahman, and the final ParwAnchah granted nine days later on, 
the let of the 12th month Asfandarmaz. 
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Document No- 4. The fourth document ) ^(’hieh 

spealts of the 200 bigahs given by King Akhar to 
Vastur Meherji Rana (vide above p, 42). 

/jJi 

f9«d Am Ijto j *^** > ^’1 {J^J^ 

^ [^j9 J J ^<<A5 ^ I 

j jG j /‘*i<o * *"'**** i j ^ tjLSoJlj 

jy^ /A^3 jl «iSA«»l jJlj ^ 

lXXjl*i ^aI«wJ »Ji*4cl ^^9 ^jASLA a i3A/0 

^ m l3 (^JLmX ^ L*4,« (3^ ^ yj 

^ jy^ ^'X«a 5 j y iSJ^*^y 

Jji J^a3 ^ ^U5 y lAoy^Oji *^^ysi ^jU Amy;^ 

Ja^ iA»I tojA oa*^'^ 

(Here follow a number of lines giving a detail of measurements. 
Then we have the following lines on the right margin, making 
several statements. The first line on the right margin is as 
follows) :- 

^slij^A^Af ^JU^m oymJ I jU^ G jy h -tm^l | 0*A> 

(The next marginal statement is also on the right, under the above 
one. It runs as follows : — ) 

y^Ot^ Ix^ J ^my^ />A#A^ kmSLijim ^y*** yy^^^ 

'*(yi^ AX^\yyf y ijUji 

^ The word is without wit/'/ah^. It can also be read 

* The last two letters arc torn%ff in the original. 

® “ Shiq-daf a governor : an oflScer appointed to collect the revenue from a 
certain division of land.*' — Stcingass. 

* I oannot make out exactly whit th'a word is, l>at it seems to be Iji 
nawAb,whiuh wc find in the full name in the beginning. 

^ 1 cannot make out what follows. 
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(On the right of the foregoing lines, we find the following statement 
in Gujrati : — ) 


:U16 . . et^ oijsl . .* 'll r»t- 

**\ 'mL ^ w^ctlSiaS) ctl. «n6H <Rl* 

ell 

'll^=rfl'{l^’^«l’»Hl <H^l ^00) 


<Mlfl El's'll- 


efl "iOllS 


(Then we have the following lines above the Onjrati lines) : — 

ty,T Lojit, 

Ui-filaa jjl ^Oi Cj5f 

(Then follow a few lines of measurement, after which we have the 
following lines of what is called gawdhi or evidence about the 

200 bigahs granted to Dastur Meherji Rana. 

j*U3’ I /S 

iXiuU^ v£aA3 (i;jl jO is^h^ ^ * 

t3 j j I t j 

(Here follow a number of signatures. Owing to the peculiar way in 
which the Mahomedan signatures are made, their decipherment is a 
little difficult. It is possible others may decipher and interpret them 
in another way). 

ly I Ja-5 Uj 

^ ^ 0> ■■■ ^ 

AJJ 4lJ l0>A,t^Jt^ 

I This is the date given in the commeucement of the document. There the 
month is called “ rabi’u-1 sAni,” f.e,, the second Babi. Here it is called “ rabi’u- 
Mkhar, t.e., the last rabi. 

> Some letters which are unintelligible. The word *(1. in the iirst line is 
an abreviation of i.e. the great (farwan), 

a Not legible. Perhaps nff. 

* ^ Miswritten for 

® -u'.f witness to what precedes. 

® i.e., written by my own hand. 
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•IMWlfeT 

»114WI* =HHl 

\ ■=»Hi- *H>i'i® Mi‘«i • 

t '^fcTa'li ^ll"^ 

1 ^lifcT ^uO 

1 >t4l^i (?) 

'I -iWl 

1 ^iigQ 

'I |iv <\y^ 

(Translation of tlie above fonrth document.) 

God is Great. 

Nawab Kamduri (7adiq Muhammad Khan.^ 

The object of this writing is this, that Whereas on the date 
26th of mall liabi-ul-sani year 1005 in the rule of . . . . s 

1 Kciidiiig: doubtful. 

* Or perhaps 

^ Reading doubtful. This and the succeeding two names seem to be Hindu. 

* The modern proper form would be Goyiud NAran. The last 

word means witness 

5 Vide below, p. 145 for particulars about this personage. 

^ It is said that in old writings of this kind, sometimes, when the enbordinato 
officers had to mention the names of kings or princes, they, out of respect for 
the king or prince, kept the plaq^ for the name blank, leaving the readers to 
supply it. Sometimes the name was written on the margin. It soems that here, 
after the word or rule, some space is left blank with a similar purpose. 
The aniai or rule referred to here may be either that of the king himself as the 
ruler of the whole aouutry or that of Prince Sultan MurAd as the ruler of the 
province of Gu jrAt. 
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in the presence of Shar-i-Sharif^ of the division^ of Naosari and of 
KhwAjah Mirjza Jan, the shiqddr ^ of the said town, a person named 
Eaikobad, son of Meherjar, a Parsee, brought the farman of His. 
Majesty, that abont 200 bigahs of land — from the environs of the 
abovenamed town, together with palm and date trees, which are growing 
on that land— which were ere this, in the preTious possession of 
Meheryar for the purpose of his madad-i-madsh^ be given to him, 
therefore for the purpose of ascertaining that old possession, the 
abovcsaid Khwajab, and an assembly of Mahomedans rndkarJcunsaudL 
superintendents (gumastahs) of the Amin^ and shumdri^ and 
non-Mahomedan subjects' and leaders^ of the said hashah, resolved 
(to meet) on the old possession and having examined as detailed 
below and, having measured, ascertained the whole possession 
according to these details. 

(Translation of the first line on the right margin, p. 139.) 

This ^ description (is) written according to the information of 
informers lo (brought) before me (lit. servant) in the Court of 
Justice much . .) 


Shar’-i-Sharif ** citing one before a Court of Justice,” Tlie 
Q&zi seems to be referred to under this title. That the Q^zi of a place had 
something to do with the jagirs appears from the following passage in the 
19th itn. (Bk. II.):— 

** Again, when His Majesty disooveved that the QAr/is were in the habit of 
taking bribes from the grant-holders, he resolved, with the veiw of obtaining 
God’s favour, to place no further reliance on these men (the Q^zis).” Bloch- 
mann's Translation 1., p. 269. 

® Shiqq « a large division of a country forming a coUectorate.” 

3 Vide above, p. 139, n. 3, 

* an officer employed to oolleet the revenues^ 


s counting, gum&shteh-l-shum&ri, officers making calculations.^ 

subjects, especially non-Mahomedan of a Mahomedan ruler. 

V muqaddam leader, 

* cJb ^ appendix, postscript. 

® this. muJMtr^ informer, teller of news. uJLe near, befoie^ 

according to. 

The last two words are not intelligible. 
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(Under this first line on the right margin, we have a seal on the 
right. It reads): — 

iirf ^ Oj-Aa 

i.e.f Fazlallah, son of./. servant of glorious God,^ 

(Translation of the second line on the right margin beginning with 
p. 139.) 

In the presence of ShaT*-i-Sharif (t.e., Court of Justice or the Qazi 
presiding there) of the town of !(9‘aosari, in the affair of the madad-i- 
inaAsh of Kaikobad Maheryar according to the old farman and 
parwanchah . . . . ^ Muhammad (])adiq . . . . ^ 

(Over these lines, a little on the left there is a seal. It reads : — ) 

^ sai^ 

t.e., servant Mirza Jan,^ the son of Khwajah KhAn. 

(Translation of the statement above the Gujrati lines^ p. 140.) 

As in the past year, his cultivated land with date trees, — the water 
of Kika Desai (?) of the paragnah of Parchol, being shut up — was 
all drowned, no income was obtained out of it. 

(Translation of the last statement about the gavc&Ki) 

The whole of this possession was, ere this, fixed in the 
above Sharh,^ for the purpose of the inadad-madsh of the abovesaid 
Meheryar.7 Tliose who are aware and informed of the correctness 
of this state of affair, and of the truth of this statement may write 
their signatures (lit. evidence) below this document, so that it may 
be the cause uf confidence and arrangement. 

(Under this form, about 17 persons put their signatures to certify 
that the land of MehorjAr, was examined and settled by them. 
Among the signatories we find members of all commnnities, 
Mahomedans, Hindus, and Parsees. 

^ This name is nut quite legible. 

® The person referred to here seems to be the QAzi or the Shari-i-ShariJ 
referred t o in the body of the document. 

^ This word is not quite intelligible. 

^ The rest o£ the writing is not intelligible to me. 

B The Gujarati lines also give this name. 

® The Skarh or description, as given above. 

7 In this document, we find the name MAhyAr as Mcheryflr, which is the 
proper form under which the name has come down to us as Meherji. 
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As one should expect in a Maliomedan Government, the first 
signatories are Mahomedans, and they sign in Persian characters. 
It is difficult to give correctly the names of all the signatories of 
this document. But I will give them as fs|P as can be deciphered. 

The Mahomedan signatures are as follow : — 

1. Abdul Earim Nur Muhammad. 

2. Mohammad Abdul Eazak. 

3. Fakir Naamat Allah Jamil Allah. 

(Most of the signatories begin their signature with the word 
the one, the God. They also add the words 
Jf t.e., “From the persons present.** They mean to 
say that they were present when the measurements, etc., were made.) 

4. Tajuddin bin Latfullah. 

(Then follow Hindu and Parsee signatures. Most of them add 
the words or i.e., witness after their names.) 

5. Anant Nunubhai. (This is a Hindu name.) 

6. Nahna Changa ? 

7. ShaheryAr Nagoj (Parsee), 

8. Beharam Faredun (Parsec). 

9. Ranji Bahman (Parsee). 

10. Daji Dhayan (Parsee). 

11. Kuka Manak.^ 

12. Mesh Shoi.i 

13. Kesav Eau.^ 

14. Mahia Mahian (Parsee). 

15. Nana Jadav. 

16. Govand Earan (Hindu). 

17. Dhana Hira (Parsee! ). 

We will now examine the contents of this document : — Firstly 
as to the person (ladik Muhammed Khan, who issued the order, we 
find the following particulars about him : — 


^ Beading doubtful. 
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Cadiq Muhammad Khan was ono of the 
great Amirs and commanders of Akbar. He was one of the 
grandees (No. 43) named by Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari 
(Bk. II., Ain 30), Abnl Fazl there calls him simply 
^adiqKhan.^ Blochmann says, “Akbar disliked the names Muham- 
mad and Ahmad ; hence we hnd that Abul Fazl leases them out 
in this list.” ‘ Other Historians call him Cadiq Muhammad 

Khan He was one of the best officers Akbar had." * 

We read in Bad&oni.* 

t3 8^1 Uj tJaLii % ^ (ifi ^ c’ j ^ 

t ^ I A (3 (3 hd j ,> t:if I jS^ \j I aj 

jfO^^ o-aAj tlfjA 3 I ji 

^ ^ ^a15 ^Aj j I j 

Translation. — “On the arrival of the news,® a farmdn was 
sent to the Prince Sultan Murad that he should become governor 
of Guzrat, and the Emperor having appointed Muhammad ^adiq 
Khan in the place of Ismiiil Qiili Khan as his wakil^ allowed him 
to leave the Court. And the province of Surat and Baronch 
(Broach), on account of the removal of Qnlij Khan, was fixed as 

This event is described under the events of 1001 Hijri. We 
thus see that Cadiq Muhammad Khan was appointed under Prince 
Murad at the head of the Sarkar of Surat in 1001 H. He 
continued to serve in this office till ho died in 1005.® So he 
appears to have issued this order a few days before his death. 


1 Blochmann’s text L, p. 223, Translation I., p. 356. 

* Ihid., Translation I., p, 355, n. 1. 

^ Ibid , pp. 355 and 357. 

+ Ahmed Alfs text, Vol. II., p. 387, 11. 17-21. 

5 Compare tlio words ^ used here with similar words 

issned in the tvro farmanM and the pnrwAtu'hah, These words, which Blochmann 
translates by “was fixed as his jagir*' socm to be the technical words for 
Bimilar farm dns, 

® F/a., that KhAn-i-Azam Mirza Kokah (Mirza Kokah, one of the signa- 
tories on the 1st FarmAn, vide above, p. Ill), who was the Governor of 
Gnjrat, bad suddenly left his post and gone to mako a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

7 Lowe’s Translation II., p. 401. 

8 Blochmann's Ain-i-Akbari I., p. 867. 

19 
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He is called n&mdar, but if we reed the word j t paidar 
holder of the foot), it seems to be a title or a post in the king’s 
service. At one time he was called Rikahddr, i,e., spur- 

holder. This was a post he held in Bairam’s service. 

The first three documents were the documents from the King’s 
own Court. They were what we can call Imperial documents. 
The fourth document under consideration is not Imperial, but what 
we may call Provincial. But it is very important in this point, that 
it speaks more particularly, of the 200 bigdhs, allotted previously to 
Dastur Meherji Rana. It seems that on Kaikobad’s going to the 
Sdrkar of Surat, armed with the very farmun of His Majesty 
(dated 1003 Hijri) in the matter of the 200 bigdhs granted to his 
father and 100 to him personally, the Nawab of that district issued 
an order that the original land granted to Mehorji Rana may be 
ascertained and fixed on the authority of well-informed Iversons. 
It seems, that on the death of Meherji Rana, Kaikobad was not 
allowed to remain in peaceful occupation of the place, so he 
must have gone personally to the Court of Akbar and obtained the 
farmdn of the Shah. This inquiry was the result of farmdn. 

Having given the text and translation of the Persian documents— 
two farmdns, one parwauchah, and one mahzar — of King Alcbar’s 
time referring to the original grant of 200 bigdhs of land to Dastur 
Meherji Rana, and having examined their contents, we will now 
examine some of the Gujarati documents referred to in the paper. 
The documents have an important bearing on the subject-proper of 
the paper. But apart from that, they will be found interesting from 
several points of view. To the student of the Gujarati language, 
they present specimens of Gujarati, especially Parsec Gujarati, 
written about 300 years ago. Again they throw side-liglits on 
some religious customs of the day- In the case of the Persian 
documents, I have given their photo-litho facsimiles and have 
reproduced them in types in the same way as they are written. 
In the case of these Gujarati documents also, I have given their 
photo-litho facsimiles, but in reproducing them in types, I have 
changed a little the old forms of letters and have given them in a way 
as can be best read now by the Gujarati reader. In case of old 
archaic forms I have given in foot-notes their modern forms. I 
give the documents and their translations in the order in which 
they are referred to in the paper. 

i Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari 1.) p. 356. 
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(^Document No. 6 . The first agreement (of 1635 aamvat) that refers 
to Dastur Meherji Rana as the head of the priests,) 

^icil «t&l 
"tl 

Wci Cl. -tci'^i 

^ aHiMsttHl :i<*i«i* 'Wi'^ ’Bl- «n ^\fS> 

y'iO 't- cl jjafl ci^i’Bl 

cl- icl^Hl "^IbSI 5> cl'ilcltR Ml^*cl ^log "illT 1 (£l 
cttllV ^ «Hl^* cl il'tl6»U^ 5il^ cl* »le(^l €1^ 

«n eii«li^ yaQ <1% 'lil cl ’»»i'w*i'i3 

?l’>Hlt Ml€ cfl’l ^=ICI lUM i«l^ 

V 

\ (yi) 

*1 5iK«ail blbl ( m ^) 

*1 >it>i ^M»i (Mg) 

\ ^iW»t 

*1 ’m. '«i>i'm«« ijimCI-i 
1 «*i®'t’^W’i 


^ Nac-nhOf the sacred bath given everj third day in the Barash- 

num ceremony of nine days. Perhaps !>., a new bath (c) or 

from Avosta •>>*»< i.c. (the ceremony of) 9 nights. 

* «li^l turn. 

■’* The person to w'hose lot tho turn comes, or perhaps 

from a treasury. The man who collects all income to be afterwards 

divided according to shares. 

4 The woi d in the sense of * to give, to bring, ’ is still used in Nowsari. 

^ In the signatures in the Gujarati documents, I put into brackets those 
words at the end of names wliich do not form a part of the names, but signify 
different meanings which the signatories wish to convey. In these signatures 
is for i.f'., priests, or cu . « for i.o., writer. This word is 

sometimes written in full, in various ways, such as or The word 

also ‘signifies writer.' It also is variously written ns Sft«M or 
or The w^ord also is found appended to names. It is a Gujarati form 

of appellation still used among Hindus. 

® or K^vA. 
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1 rltl’i'ii’t 

1 

1 ^l. ^’i’lSS) 

1 ^1. »ll«fa»U 

1 ■9HI, ‘H^’l 

Translation of the first agreement. 

To the whole of the ADjuman of Naosari, Writers (are) all the 
Plerbads (*.«„ priests). To wit. When they perform Sraosh 
(ceremony) and give the sacred bath, the priest, who gives the bath 
according to his turn, shall give the bath, after asking the 
permission of Meherji Rana. And when he performs the Sra6Bh 
ceremony he shall perform it after asking (him). The persons, 
entitled in turn, may bring the Dokda (t.e., the share of fees), which 
may come to their share for the Sraosh and sacred bath. No persons, 
other than these, shall take them. He who will take them will be 
a wrong-doer before the Anjuman. He who performs the Sraosh 
and gives the sacred baths, must ask Meherji Vachcha before doing 
so. He, who would do that, without asking him, shall be a wrong- 
doer before the Anjuman. R6z Guad mdh Tir Samvai 1635' 
Written by all Ilerbads. 

(Signed) — Mobad Khoorsed. Chandna Kaka. Padam Rustam. 
Mobad Sab6r, Baheram Jesang. DhampM (or Gharpal) Kamdin. 

A 

Bahman Hoshang. Nushervun Yashdain (Asdin). Chdndna Kamdin 
Dhanpal. liana Pesbitan. Meherji Chandji. Khoorshed Bahcram 
Bhdija. Bahman Baheram. 

(Document No. 6. The second agreement (of 1 636 savwaC) which 
7 efers to Dastur Meherji Rana as the head of the priests.) 

(4l sail'll e(i| cl 

(%cicl ^l) <*(l«»i ftl'M) 

^^<!|| ni. «tl, Cll. Sl^lcl q|. qi. 'tq?ll qMI 

qi. >ii^ cl ^fi. qiauHl 

«n qiatKl ^«l i'tf ^Hafluisfl 

^ 12th March 1579. Parsec Prakdsb, p, 8. 

* conceding, granting. VtiMj. 

* without 
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*»Ih 1 ^b <hpiM\ 

^b"^, 1 ■»*ini*tq wtfil. ^St, 

^ qiHil'fl q^rflH 'Si «Ml‘A ’“(“•’Mq'l 
«l 'li»l %lil. "^IW Ml. stiqq US?. 

«iq50*jii q’M. *1 

‘qiJiii iuit® lui^^ 1 

\ 

1 

1 MllM Mitl ( »13 ) 

1 >Hi. mUi ( «‘«riai) 

1 ’M. ( M’Hq) 

*1 Ml. «H1. MtM 
'i btfbMIt 

’»Ml. MU«a;i bibl (MMctM) 

1 »Hl. M^MIM blMClqCM'MqM) 
1 Ml. »H1. «lll^ 

1 Ml. «Hi. Mkiati biMilq Vtq- 
MIM ( w«i) 
^ Ml. ^1. “t^^lM M- 

1 ri^i^qn Miytq (M'»-dM) 

1 ^it^ ^I'aii (bnM®) 

1 M. Mcaq’lii.pi 
1 »ll. ^I“IS «l^? (M3)“ 

1 q^^’i^iM®^ 


^ The latter part of the word (briDg) is the same as in the 

p reviouB agreement. Bo it may be another form of the same word or it may 

be some word from to recede, to depart from an agreement. 

■ «l^R 

* fraud. 

^ Perhaps a profound inclination or genuflexion before the King ; 

humility ; or a mistake ; or perhaps read The meaning seems to be 

dishonesty. 

® in^ is the same as C‘t'»td*i. Like qu. or it either precedes the name 
or comes after it. 

* I have put into brackets the words at the end which do not form a part 
of the names, but simply signify ** a witness, a signatory, a writer,'* &c. 

’ orB^nji 
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*1 b\b\ 

*1 «L S)c|l (^l.) 

•I ^1. 

*1 ^1. (^l>*l) 

*1 ^i 

Translation of the second agreemenU 
To the Anjuman of Na68Ari. Writers all the priests. To wit. 
(All the affairs of) the income of the Agiarj^ marriage and re« 
marriage and Sraosh, and 8iav% and Sanjapa^, and na'o^t^ and 
Bhagar,^ and all the income in connection with the Agiary are 
entrnsted to Ervad Meherji Vachch4. He, who shall recede from the 
agreement,^ or do anything in connection with the Agiary, without 
the permission of Ervad Meherji Yachchav and shall do any work 
without asking him, shall be debarred for one year from his share. 
He who fraudulently or dishonestly (t.c., without permission) receives 
any fees, shall have to give two, for every Dokda, that he receives.^ 
This agreement is given to Ervad Meherji Vuchcha. He who breaks 
the terms of this writing shall be a wrong-doer before the Anjuman. 
This agreement shall remain with Meherji. Signed Meher, 
mdh Deh Samvat 1636^ thirty-six VarkhS. 

Dhayan Chandji (Shakh, i.e., witness) Bahman Chanda. Pesitan 
Chanda. Baherum Jesang. Padam Rustam. Kaekabad Mahiyar. 
Chandna Kiika. Gharpal Kamdin. Shapur Asa. Chandna Kamdin 


1 The temple where the religious ceremonies are performed. 

* Consecrated clothes which are presented to the priests as a partof their fees. 

* t.e., the fees of ceremonies falling to the lot of the priests, who had come 
to Na6B4ri from Sanjin, with the sacred fire of the first great fire temple 
founded iu India. 

* the bhAg or share of fees falling to the lot of the original priests of 

NadsAri. “ ” t.e., to divide the Bhagar or shares is a term even 

now used in some places. Out of the saoied breads presented at the fire- 
tomple by different parties for the recital of the BAjs, the officiating priest 
removes one from each BA j and all from the SraAsh hdj. The collection so made 
is afterwards divided by the priests as a part -payment of their fees. 

B Vide above, p. 149, n. 1. 

® for every pice that one reoeivea for secretly perfwming any reli- 
gious ceremony, without informing and taking the permission of Meherji, he 
shall have to pay two as fine. ? t.e., Ist September 1580. 
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Dhanp&l. Ehoorsbed Bah«ram Mahiy&r. Euslierv&n Yashdain. 

Adar R4na. Bahaman Ooshang. Mobad. SaSr. Naraniig Ranji. 
Rak& Asdia. Pesitan Jiva. Narimaa H6m. Eharsbed Babman. 
Dhaiya Behar&m. Beher&m FaT^un. 

(Document No* 7, An old copy of the document about the proper 
performance of the ceremonies^ wherein Dastur Meherji 
BAnA signs at the top). 

«»4I 

5a>«?-ci sfl ^»i «>H<i 

wcl ’»«« Nad ^ 

<H*l? «1<A* MlN«ai 

^INei ftl'eft (Wiaiis "cl ilslH'd ^’Hl- 

»*n»3 Sv’tid =<li^ 

'aw Si* 'HN'iki y’lai wi«w vi^. wiw v^cii 

wi*' Vt^sii iiMt® ^ «=(i«w iati ai ”ci tfi«) cl ei^i’ani bitf 
^Mib a^lf rfi^. wiw vi^<tl <i^ 

«MlN'ai ».lt tlN? Wl^l. ^1=1, ef^eji, 

^liivTSii^l b'^'ci (»fl ^H'l'vwad <l=iH'fl Sj- 

^Hct^awi^. <*n»<3 »l>l^ alii cl <HIW Vi^flaHI Nl'm clfi. Wl*c 
'«l^ SMoi oiii rfl^ ;a4l. -Wet e|^ NNittWlN*® "liw «llt?>ll6 

»l^Ntl?>lt ^Nct oixH 

^ relaxation, remission M'liiWio, 

MMH. ® ililii t\i <S\M^in t\i ^Wlii i(l d 

^Mlirl (ojUA fraud) >iil * mi turn. 

0 «idc^ Rl\MW)^i >3*^ MWi *il*^ Mil 

* finding the right vr&j, course, direction, towards. ^ I jj except, 
besides WliiM. 

^ keeper, supporter. to cause to hold, ?,e., “iiUM^Sl i^ 

(doubtful); MMil M5? i^. litf «ii»^ M^il ?Wfil dii d-fl ilMii MiW 

( MMii) i? i^', Met d-fl Mim« iWit J^- Compare 

this word with the word ^^5 (j !,> used by Badaoni (r*de above, p. 145,1. 2 

of the Persian passage). The meaning seems to be no body should disturb 
him while performing the ceremony. 

* It is an old form of benediction which means that the parties 
should adhere to the terms of agreement. 
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1 *s<iV 

^ c(ia^l 

"1 

"i ^l. 

. ^ ’^l. b\H\ 

^ wi. ^1. 

•I ^i.'^ui^i^iJtt5i(«>>tci) 

\ Ml. 5[^€1-1 fslbl 
*1 Ml. 

^ Ml. :tuy^ ^l^ll 

^ %l*sl ^IIM 

^ MMn>i \5tTi^ V(ia^MiM 
Ml. ^IQI^ 

n ^i. 5^;ri5i ota^ii 

.Translation of the document about the proper performance 
of the ceremonies. 

To l^e whole of the Anjuman of Naos^ri, — Writers the priests and 
nH the Hvrbads. To wit. From this day forward, he, who being a 
priest, is relax in (his work in) the Aginry (?.^., fire-temple), or 
practises dishonesty and fraud in the matter of his share (hhagar) 
appropriates as his own, the /aras^^ of the Behedin (?.6., the layman) 
and takes them away with him, shall be a wrong-doer before the 
Anjuman, and shall be responsible for the loss. Again he, whose 

^ «id5l a 

® '3is^l. StiHi ^51 MW-'li Utl KAki’s son Asdin. 

* 0£th©dni6nB consecrated breads) some are called fraijast from the 

^ord jracasti (ya^na VJlI-I), on reciting which, it is lifted up 

by the officiating priest and tasted in the ritual, (Le Zend Avesta par 
Darmesfcetter, Vol. I., Introduction LXVI), Out of these sacred breads used in 
the recital of “ different Rajs (^b) in honour of different yazatas^ the 
priest has the right of taking to his own house, those In the Sra68h B/ij, t.c., 
the BSj In honour of Sradsha. The other sacred breads oonsecrated in the 
other B4jq, are taken back from the fire-temple to their own houses, by the 
laymen, who get the ceremony performed. Here It is meant that the 
priest, who besides taking the saored breads of the 3ra6sh BAj, over which 
he has a preacriptive right as a part of payment in kind, takes away other 
sacred breads also, will be considered as committing a dishonest act. 


«i. ^1. 

“i Ml. \w*i 

*1 Ml. ^1941 

1 Ml, ’ll^laHl’feR 

■I ^l. fflqi (M3). 

% Ml, ilSl 

1 Ml. simcim^imm 
*1 ^1941 M’eMM 

Ml. «HI. Mitr. 
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turn it is to perform the BAj ceremony, shall perform the Khub^ in 
thd ^iohar' of the day and finish all the Bajs by the second pohar 
nocin). He shall commit no faults in the Baj recitals. He shall 
take as his proper fee for the BAj, the usual allowance. He shall not 
^ake anything more than that. While performing the Baj ceremony, 
he shall not create a disturbance ^ on the IlIndolA (j^,, the stone slab 
for the performance) of the Yazashne. He shall pray for justice before 
the Davar. Again, he also, who shall be dishonest in the matter of 
(the fees of) Sraosk sidv^ marriage, re-marriage and all (such cere- 
monies) shall be guilty before the Anjiiman. He shall make amends 
for the loss. Again the distribution of the shares shall not be 
without the performance of the Baj. All shall be distributed after 
the Baj*. The original agreement may ever be respected.^ 

Roz Atlar mah Aspaiidumnd sami'at 1C22. 

Writers all the Herbads, priests, 

(Signed) 

Mahyar Vachha. 

Bah man Chanda. 

K iiekabad Mahiyar. 

Kaka’s son Asdin. 

Padam Rustam. 

Rana Chacha. 

Hodhang Hosang. 

V ardiii Kaka. 

Bahman Hosang. 

Shapur Asa. 

Aspandyar Kaka. 

Rustam Dhanpal. 

Movnd Meherwan. 

Jesang JayA. 

1 Khub is a i)rcparatory oercmouy, whiub a priest must perform in ordor to 
be considered aa qualified for the performance of several other ceremonies. 

** .Jti watuh of the day. The time meant seems to bo the first part of the 
HAvangAli. 

® Doubtful I It may mean ' he shall not lean ’. The priest who performs 
the B.ij ceremony has, even now, to do so sitting in a position detached from 
adjoining sides or things ; or it may mean, he shall not go over the HiiiddlA 
of other priests and disturb them. If he has any grievance against others, 
he must properly Submit them before the DAvar, t.6\, the person deputed 
to inquire into and do justice in such cases. Vide p. 151, u. 8. 

* Vide p. 150, u. 4. <» Vide p. 151. n. 10. 
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Saer Baheram* 

Padam Rustam Baheram. 
Kaiya MaukA. 

Karndin Ranu. 

Dobiyu Hum. 

Padam JivA. 

Chandua Kaka. 

Karndin Hosang. 

RAria Narsang. 

Peshitsn C hand A. 
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Boetment No. 8. ( S^cll •iA 

41=11 ^eid 

T}i£ document about abstaining Jrom toddy during one’s turn 
to officiate at tJie Fire-temj/le.^ 

«1. ^»|5W »*’ct 

<1|^ •nCl 4l^ ^ nil 41^ 61M V4^ SMl’Kati’tfi 

=HiV Wi^nJ ^i«tw 

€1^ cl niil 'lil 4l% «ii^ 4i^ «*ii^^ Histl 

'^l«’ »ll<6 =tt'lct wt. =1^ liltf 

<HI« Vi^ cl cln«l :l<*icl 9H»tl^l4l'liin cliitil 

ISl&l =«l^ '161 sttcCl 

ictl'^l •HiCl’ail? «ll«ll 1 !j«l^ «hU^IM 

a !j.® «Hl. 

1 «»ll. ?.liy^ ^>=ai (blq'^) *1 icl^ ^1. 

•I SM^l^l? (?sct|5l) 

m si^'<l« SHI. sjl'l^l'l (%'cl'H) 1 «tl. Ijlfsl ^Cl*. ^=«4<t«HI^ 

(Slcl'H) 

1 ^l. "^^cn SS>=ll (Sdw) 1 (iciw) M'*>« 

1 'll'llj (?jlcl^) 

1 Wil. ^l^il'l (ijct'H) 

•I Ml. fs(i®Ml ♦11'at‘j (iid^) 

't :i?l^=ll'l Ml=tt^l't (Slcl^) 

1 Mtvaii !jIM<H (!jcI<3) 

1 \?<1>1 Csclia) 

1 ^l=4t 5«l^^ ( id's ) 

1 >lilMR (Sctl^) 

* iClM tlMlil'n Rrtl. Av. >1» 5 tyA*j to chant. »us^ WiBnl (ol 

“5t« »iRai, '»iwn?«tlt WIWI, S|<il wni/fl ilwil s^fli.) The. meaning aeema to 
be ft hell he begins to perforin religious ceremonies,** 

* aiWl 

® oontraoted form of writer. 

* Fide p. 152, n. 2. 

0 The first port of this name is not quite clear. But I think it is the same 
as that which appears in the old copy of the original of 1622 Bamvat as 
itfMI The old copy of Samvat 1622 is not a safe guide, because it is not 

the original itself. I think the name is the like of which we find in 

other names. By the help of the second part of this name here, we can correct 
the second part (father’s name) of the name in the document of 1622 as ^te|& 
instead of The former name is common among Parsees. 
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Translation, 

To the whole of the Anjutnan. Writers all the Herbads (priests). 
To wit. The priest who begins officiating (at the Yacna ceremony), 
shall not drink toddy. He who drinks toddy shall not hold the 
han^am in his hand.^ He shall be out of the Ciirna,^ shall be out of 
the Barashnum.® And he who performs the ceremony of Boi before 
the fire (of the Atash-Beharam) shall not drink toddy. If he 
drinks toddy^ he shall have to be out of the Barashnum. Boz Ardi- 
behesht mdh Aspandarmad Samvat performs the 

Baj may remain (at his home) froi» the Agiary during the days of his 
turn (of office), and shall not come in contact with darvands (i.e.. 

Khnrshed Bahcram 
Hauiajiar Pad am 
Nursang Saer 
Bahcram Sahydr 
Kilka’s sou Aspaiidyar 
Padam Rustam 
Maherji M&nock 
Khursed Asdin 
Kaiya Maiiock 
Nusherwan Asdiii 
Chandna Kumdin 
Rustam Sahvia* 

Movad SAcr 
Kaekobad Mahyar. 

{Document Xo. 9. TIu^ document for the assignment of a Wadi at 
Bipalia to Dastur Meherji liana. 

\\9f 

* The (ay. is used only in the Ya<;ria, BAj and VendidAd 

ceremonies. So to debar one from holding the means thjit he shall 
not perform the above oeremonies, ride pp. 21-22. 

* i.t\, Uie higher class of ceremonies in which (he bar^am is used. 

® Those who perform the ceremonies in which the barjam is held, have to 
go through the Barashiiiim ceremony. 

* The figure 29 is repeated in words. 


noii-zoToastrians), 
Mahyar VachliA 
Shapur Asa 
Gharpal Kaindiii 
Pestan JivA 
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«fl tPlMS'n '<UVI6I 

■•MH ^ «|. 4.U-* M^l- 

«H«'i «tMi Ml. iiy*^ ♦ii'aiii ciMi :i?i^«iH stiMi ciMi 
MSHl CIMI ctl. 3^1- 

iTHi ^1. ^61^ W’tt =11^1 ■»ilM«n’>HI »i»n 

efiMi 1® ctli MO M^liy cll. vi»3^l 100 *i*.%l ^l«>i 1tl«* 

^•IIH M? 4 ^ <l«ll'l*j'^«ll M«lV Mid M«l'^ 

riijjw »ina4i (m^cim) 1 'i^lMi'^iM («>*in) 

1 «|. ^1*11 # 1 ^1<I\S|| "SMi «^rtM 

1 «l. |.^elM 1 5 ,e^«s) (J{11) 

1 «i. 

Translatioum 

In the year Samvat 1629 roz Hormazd malt. Sbaharevar in 
Ndgmandal® in the lime of Padshah Akbar Shah in the victorious 
rulership of Kalich Mahmad Khan,® the ruler of the trading and all 
the mixed communities. Writers Manochahor Bah man and Nagoj 
Manook and Nusherwan Changa and Dhaiyan Asdin and Rnsiam 
Jamshed and all of thelajmcn class of NacVari. To Mahyar 'NTfichha. 
To an Inain^® wadi at Pipalia of lU hirfdhs of land uith 60 palm 
trees and 100 date trees shall be maintained^*^ as indm from year to 

1 a generation, time, oi^, 

■ victory. 

» i Hdl'’ mIh “f^efll 

^«iHi V4^1 

* «i Ml. (muHI) ^efl ^M^ Ml^«l ^41 X HI ^3 \M ' 5 - «t 

^ ^ KV'-i ^IdMet Mli'fl oMiefl «!MMM 3 .. Met 

MMiiM 8. 

® Kl cil «i \M ^IM. 

fl J 1<H J *Hi«l U 

’ 4 ^^^ 9 kl 4 «l« ilMli 4 ^^! ^r/Mil H 
s An old name of Nadaiiri. 

B Vide p. 167 for this personage. 

10 inAm According to Badaoni In*6mi-zaininh6, and Iu’^mi-df*hh& 

were some of the old terms applied to lands (Blcohmann's lin-i-Akbari I., p. 
271 ). 

The word is Miel. Jt is P. to rear, to purify. The meaning 

seems to be that they would see that the land may remain in the hand of 
Meherji Rana for religious pvi poses as indmi land, free of taxes. To properly 
understand this document we must read it in relation with another document 
(p. B> 5 ) to Meherji Rana's father by the laymen. Or the meaning may 
be ®l uc., the wadi may be on this (Meherji Hana’s) name. 
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year. It shall be maintained free from taxes from the Diwaii (i.e., the 
civil authorities). All laymen shall so maintain it free. 

(Signed.) 

Nagoj Muiiock Nariman Horn 

Nusherwaii Changa Auwa Dhnivitn 

liustam Jainshetn Ranji Bahman (witness) 

Dhaiyan Ashdin 

We will examine here, who the officer Kalich (Kalij) Mahamad 
Khan, alluded to in the above docanicnt was. ^ 

We learn from the Tabakat-i-Akbari that Kalij Khan was the 
Governor of Surat at this time (1629 SavivnJ^ 1573-74 A. D.). 
We read in that book : “ Now that His Majesty’s mind w«s set 
quite at rest by the suppression of rebels, and the roduetion ol 
their lofty forts, he turned his attention to the conquest of Gujarat. 
The order was piveii for the assembling of the army, and on tho 
20rh Safar, 1)80, (1573) in the IHth year of the reign, the Emperor 

started and proceeded The conquest of Surat 

*‘w'as effected on the 23rd Shaw’wul in the year 980. Ncxtjj^y the 
Emperor went on to inspect the fortress ..... on the .same 
day he placed the custody of the fort and the government of the 
country in the hands of Kalij Khan.”^ 

Elliot gives the name in the above passage as Kalij Khan, but the 
text of the Tabakat-i-Akbari gives the full name as ^15 

Kalij Mahamad Kliuu, as we find it in the text of the document. 
Elliot's translation is too free. The passage about this oflicer’^s 
appointment is as follows : — 

jIawI \j jjyUr j 

^.e,, on that very day the Government and the custody of the 


* On comparing his signature in the original (r/t/r tlie photo-Iitho) with bis 
name as writtMi in tho body of the document, we find that both .*ire very 
similar. So 1 think that the document is in the handwriting of this person. 

* Elliot’s History of India, Vol. I., p. 340. 

* Ib<d, pp. 350-351. 

* (i neighbourhood, surrounding country. 

* Munbhi Ncwul Kishorc’s text of 1875, p. 299, H. 4-5. 
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fortress of Surat and its neighbourhood, iivere confided to the trust of 
Ealij Mabumad Khan, whohns great distinction in honour and dignity. 

This original passage of the Tabakat-i-Akbari shows, that the full 
name of the officer was the sane as that which the document gives, 
and that he was placed in charge not only of Surat, but of its 
noighbourhood, of which Nafisari forms a part. The Tabakat- 
i>Akbari speaks of him as the jagirdar of Surat. 

** When the Emperor had settled the affairs of Gujarat, and bad 
returned to his capital, the disaffected and rebellious men . . . 

once more raised their heads. . . . Kalij Khan, who was jagirdar 

of the fort (Surat), made it secure and prepared for a siege.” ^ 

In the events of the 23rd year of the reign, Elliot also gives his full 
name as Muliammad Kalij KhAn.^ Under the events of the 29th year 
of the reign, we still find him named as the “Jagirdar of Surat,”® 

(Document No. 10. Document assigning a Wadi /o Rana Jeshang, 
c(i^ viM'Hin 

^elct >11 «n 

ija/Mn M>H<i «(® «hi.^ 

«t® 4 ii *aiii d® «nMi^ = 1 ® 

«( d* =•* ^ «i® 

^1041 «( on.® »>^oi wci dis> =t »t>fl 

0 Elliot, V., p, 300. * Ibid. p. 404. Ibid. p. 431. 

* In the similar document of Mcherji Kan a (No. 9) Mvl adhe, Perliaps 
i.e.f “ now, then” signifying ‘ at the time *. 

® For ridi* document No. 9 p. 156 n. 1 •'ii tub'll 

® This word is Persian, va ‘ and’ used for Gujrati ‘ Mi * or ‘ ri^Ai ’ used in the 
other similar document of Mcherji Rana (No. 9). 

f ®ii. doubtful, perhaps contracted form for Av, 

» an. This seems to be a contracted form of a word like Ml. for M>fiMl^ 
M. for -Bil for ®l. for ®*W. Perhaps it. is thereon tr acted form 

of the Gujrati word or i.e,, a priest. Jt seems, that this word 
was at one time applied to Farsee priests by their laymen, because the 
word is still sometimes used for a wife of a priest, who prepafes 

sacred breads, &c., for the ritual. Perhaps the word was specially applied 
to those priests who prepared (\i damns or sacred breads and sacred food 
used in the ritual. 
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WUH' Ctli 100 CIMI efl[m 10 ^ ctli 

^l« NIfel® <tl5 Otjfl -1 »(l«l %ll« >4 

o{4Ch >i4fl Vi'S ^ qict b«® bl=t«* tlqinn 

NHi^. ^«j 

1 «■«(« 'il'aib 54iau 

1 «l. 

*1 w'Mci li'ati 
1 «i. ii<ati 
1 ttMci 

1 «I. »4l<atb otillM 
1 OHIVl ofiim 
1 «(l. *nraHl lieil V(foHi 

1 tt'Mtl- !WPl^ 

1 «. ii'aii 

• Translation. 

For the sake of religion, Bahaclins.^® 

By the name of Ciod. 

In the year Samvat 1576 at the time of month (jndJi) 
Cabman, day (roz) Baliman, in Nugmnndal, in the time of the 
^ M According to Bad&Aiii InAm-i-Zaminha, InAoi-i- 

Tfihlia were some of the terms used before the Moghuls, (Blochmann’a 
Ain i Akbari I., p. 271.) 

* P. Aii^ ’'ty/tft ‘gift.’ 

•'* ..iiXvjtj to rear, educate: to purify. Mwg. The meaning seems to be 
that they would see that it remains in the hand of Hana Jesang for the 
above relipinua purpose ( ) fn»m year to year, free of taxes. 

* “ i >1WI "m** ” i ” f-f'n 1 think it is the corrupted 

form of without miscellaneous revenues, iyt\^ free of tax. 

For the words (J ^ "hih niOJ, and vide above, p. 98. 

* i}^ hill, trouble, injustice, a heavy burden, 

* Perhaps JjS qilwal speakers. The meaning seems to be that “ there 
should be no troubles and questions or inquiries in the matter,’* 

^ ^ uniting one with another, /.<?., in concert with one another. 

3 Or perhaps An old copy of this document reads it 
The document seems to be in the handwriting of this man, because on 
('omparing the names of the signatories, as written In the boJy of the docu- 
m^t, with their own signatures at the bottom of the document, we find, 
that in the case of all signatories, their names anri signatures differ a little 
in style and form, but in the case of this %ie(i •nii'MiM Biln& J&m&s they 
resemble a good deal. 

10 Doubtful. Perhaps for civil matter. 
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victorious^ rulership of Padshah Sultan Muzaffur ShA.li,‘ in the 
rule of king Ibhram the ruler of the trading and all 

mixed communities. Writers Manock Chaiiga,® and Asdin Meherwan 
and .Dhaiysin Ran a and Rana Jamas and Asa Baheram and 
Manock Baheram and Khurshed Ghucha and Baherum Sugar and the 
.whole of the community and Naiyu Rana and Meherwan.* To Ervad 
Runii Jesnng. To wit, palm-trees and Inam land, 100 palm trees 
and 10 higdhs of land maj be given. It (i.r., the land) shall be kept 
with Runu Jcsaiig free of taxes from year to year. The palm trees 
and the land shall be maintained free of taxes from year to year. 
All the laymen together sliall maintain it free of taxes. There shall 
he no trouble and bother about it. It shall be kept free from 
the civil authorities. All uniting one with another shall maintain 
it free. 

(Signed) — * 

Manock Changii 
Asdin Meherwan 
Dhaiyan Rana 
Rana Jamas 


I o^^TY is the samo us moaning ‘ victorious.’ 

* Vide below, p. 101 for this personage. 

® For notes on some of the words of this docuracnl, vide the footnotes 
under the Gujarati document, p, 158-r»9, 

* This man seems to have been popularly known as Go or Gor 

Meherwan, hut his real name seems to be BchrAm RAnA, because 

he puts down his signature as such. There are ten persons named in the 
body of the dociinieiit and these ten persons sign tJie document In the signa- 
tures the order is changed a little. The first four signatories sign in the ortler 
of their names in the document. Then the fifth signatory Khooieed 

GhAuhA is the seventh in the order of the names in the document, and the 
eighth signatory AsA BohrAm is the fifth in the body of the document. 

Then the eighth and ninth persons BehrAm yAgaraud NayiA 

KAdA in the document siniilarly change places as signatories. NaiyA RAiiA 
signs seventh as ^ m Rm NaiyA Rana DhaiyAn. Then the tenth or the last 
person on the list Go. MeherwAn signs as Bohram BAiiA. 

This shows then that 5\i. Go Alehcrwan must be his popular name, while 

his real name was BehrAm Rana. Again, we find that the writer seems^to 

' have first intended to close his list with the Sth person BehrAm SAgar 
because he has pat after this name the words and all the 

community or all the people,” but after writing these words he has added the 
above two names of the ninth and tenth signatories. 
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Khursbed Chachsi 
Manock Baheram 
Naiyji RAhh Dhaiyfiu 
Asa B^bram 
Bfram Sagar 
Baber am Ran 21 

The king (PAdshali) Sultan MuzalTar Shall referred to in this 
document ol* Samvat 1 57(5 (1520 A. D.) is the Sultan Muhammad 
Mnzaffdr of Grujarnt. He is one of the five Mahomedan kings, re- 
ferred to by Bubar in his Tazak-i-Biibari, as ruling in India when bei 
Conquered tJie country. He siiyfl, “At the period when I conquered 
^hat country, five Musulntiia kings and two Pagans exercised royal 
authority. Although there were many small and inconsiderable 
Rat'S and JMjds in the hills and woody country, yet these were the 
chief and the only ones of importance. One of these powers was 
the Afghans, whose Government included the capital. ..... 
The second prince was Sultan Muhammad Muzaffar in Gujarat, 
He had departed this life a few days before Sultan Ibnlhim's^ defeat. 
He w'as a prince well skilled in learning, and fond of reading the 
hadis (or traditions).”® He is known in history,® ns Muzaffar II. 
He reigned in Gujanit for 15 years from A.D. 1511 (917 Hijri) 
to 1520. 

The king Ibhrara Na9ir seems to bo Ibrahim Lodi. 

{Boenment Na, 11. %Plor. The letter to Bin wherein 

Vastur Meherji Hand is referred to as the leading priest.') 

i ^ 

o/cl MlU ^(Jll ^ ('I) 

1 Ibrahim Lodi whom he rlefonted in 152(> in the battle of Pdiiipat. 

* Elliot IV. p.2r»9. 

s Elphinstonc's History of India. 51 h Edition, by Cowell, p. 7G5. 

* Contracted from a’MU'i 

» A son. Kaka’a BOR Afidiu iiiiii 

* ^ooks like *1 but it is ' Compare it with the first letter in the word 

ini, fi of the original 

V Doubtful. Perhaps 

« Doubtful. Perhaps r/ri •’h ^k\ W'M> 

91 
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%(4'S ^ *> 

'Hiiti'i ^ *^1®^ 'll- 

RMrl* e«^* nfesfl 'clR'ft 

'I'la* 'ii't ^^i'*ii *ii ^1*841 y&=n® ^iiA?: 

t'l'Hl ii»( 5^mcii !i?c»i 84 lyM B4 «i*i*! ^ 

^ ®*’6a w[\S^ ci4^ ^4*41 (tft'a ^l^-ii 

*|«» ^1^1 *^1.® aj’wtItMU ^«tct u>f«. «t^. 

n^'® ^<81^ 'HIS ^<wti <H!t s^'4" 
Translation. 

“Writer priest Kaka’s son Asdin, To all the Bahadins ( *.<»., 
laymen) of Dili. May they bo in the protection of God. To wit, two 
persons {viz^ Chanda Kiamdin with myself (t.e., altogetlier). we 
four pei’sons had sat together in the Agiary (*.6., fire-tiinple). 
There it was said that all the Bahadins of Din hayo said that “a 
Herbad (*.e., priest) with Barashnum,'® may come here, that he may 
perform the Baj and GehsAriuV* ceremony, that he may perform the 
AEringaii ceremony, for the repose of our dead, and that we will 
continue, him as you will lix. “ On these wmrds being said 


nimai sleep, slumber (peace) or for naiynt i-jMi 

iateniion. 

* ? Ij to collect, to pick out. r? Or it can ])0 read 

(fort<^) doubtful. 

•*' P. searching diligently, continuation -u ‘*1^1. ^‘=0 *^’0 

m. 

° Doubtful reading, vide p. 163, n. 1. 

** For 5i<iqi wise. Vii^i «Hi ui, iS, nrHi Oi. 

^ UWiffi worthy, lit. Or perhaps ‘ patient’ as in vd^ wmrii 

^ ilM (JL*» work. ^i-m m-H 

10 niyatf aiming at, intention. "Mi^, or towards, 

11 of the the writer. ti'i’iiii'fl wi4. 

la Contraction of andhiAroo, i,r., priest. 

IS i.e.f an officiating priest who hail gone through thcBarashnum ceremony, 
i* The funeral prayers to be recited near a dead body before its being 
remoTed to the Tower of Silence. The prayer recited is yagna Chaps. 
XXVIII to XXXIV. 

IS If you read it it is tatabba, searching diligently, continua- 
tion, or it may be corruption of % I stipend^ 
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Ervad Meberji Rand agreed ^ and has hastened to send (a priest) for 
carrying on religions rites (lit. affairs). He is a good, fit, wise, 
(and) worthy man. He is just what is required for our religion. 
Continue him (in your service) looking to his work. GuAd mdh 
Adaryear sammt 1046 . May our good wishes be for the protection 
of God upon all Behdins. ” 

Having given above, copies of the documents referred to in the 
paper, I will now give here the colophons of some of the manu- 
script.s, and extracts of letters, &c., referred to therein. 

(Colophon of the old manuscript of 1792 A. I)., which contains 
Tansen’s song — t'ule above, p. 42 .) 

^"idiot dl. dl. aiu^Miai‘^1 dMlM Mltf 

«il ’Hi'fd I'tt.’ltfM 

’XOiC d^ 13 d^i lA'dl. ^ 'idl'H'^ 

«'»ilddR ^*idi>i.' 5 l*i dtf^d. iHllkld, ^irfl €l»ld, ^^1 
"^fidd diet dbiHl Sfjio 1 ii<iliidni »jdi' 

dl. dljtdl kii). iitlidlH^l tf»»tdR bHd^ld 

'*tl«i?,iR d«i Hl'dt ©ss> 

«'*fl ^ lidl<H •sv’liivf di 5 l ■?! di 4 i «lCl.® 

(Tansen's song about Dastur Meherji RAna — ride above, p. 42 , 
copied from f. 81 b. of the above old manuscript.) 

( ^ ^l»l !(IR31 tH^Rdl aiRll ) 

^R^fl ill “std,' 

tfa^i 'eieO MRill 5ll 
■ansRiA 'll?) ^i'cd c-oTil. 

if^lt ^Rill ?ll b<lM. 

» I’erhaiw wti qt 41 rtlilt ifl. P- Oaril ^ dA S|j„^ 

iivfl. 2 reathns:, study, 

® Colophon at the end, folio 237b — 238, The book has in all 239 folios n ith 
13 lines in a page. From folio 202 wo have the* story of ChaiijrragArha, an 
Indian sage, who is said to have visited the Court of King GiishtAsp to discuss 
religious matters with Zoioastor. The writer calls his liuok ** ni. S'^ld «ll. 

/.f'., the book of songs and poems, and of the story of 
Changragacha, For ChangragAcha and for hia visit, rtf//* “Zoroastre, Essai 
snr la Philosophic lieligicnsc de la Perse, par M. .loachiin M»5nant’' (1857), 
pp. 57, Ac. Zoroaetcr, the Prophet of Ancient liAn, by Prof. Jackson, 
pp. 85—88. 
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"ii HUi cti-l ».l9t. 

»jjil 


(Translation of the song of Tansen,^ 

Oh FiOrd ! * the Parsce’s prayer is accepted. 

Oh Master! the Parsee^s prayer is accepted. 

The back of agar^ and sandalwood is put round it, 

With it there is a piece of sandalwood. * 

Oh Lord ! the Parsec’s prayer is accepted. 

Shah Mcheryar ! ^ you have a long beard. 

Glory rains over your face. 

Oh Lord ! the Parsee’s prayer is accepted, 

Mian Tausen says. 

Oh King Akbar! bear me. 

He is the flower of the paradise. 

Oh Lord I the Parsee’s prayer is accepted. 

1 YA-hii, }j‘»t Oh God — VuU Blochmann’y l.in-i-Akbari, Vol. I., p. 170. 
“His Majesty passed whole nights in thoughts of God; he coiitiDually oe- 
cnpled himself with pronouncing the uames Yd hv and YA hadi,*' The 
word here Beams to be originally Ahu (A vesta >£y»Ai), and it is applied in 

Persian even to kings. The song being (raiisciibed in (Jujrati, its language and 
orthography may noi be (^uite correct. ® (aloe wood) is a kind of 

fragrant twig. 

3 The meaning of this pecond diutioh is not qnito clear, but it seems to 
tell how the Parsec MeherySr (another proper form of Meherji) referred to in 
the song said his prayers, placing fragrant wood and twigs in the fire. 

* For the word 8hAh, vidr above, p, 156, n. 
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(Maharaja Sir Sourendro Mohun Tagore’s letter, about Tansen’s 
tioug—ride above, p. 44.) 

Kara Kumara Bhabana, 
Pathuria Ghata Raj Bati, 
Calcutta, 6(h February 1902- 

To ♦ 

•T. Jamsukdji Mom, Esq re., 

Dear Sir, — \ am of opinion, so far as my humble belief goes, that 
the song which you had sent me as Tanscu’s is, as I already wired to 
you, his. Though the langnage is uot that in which he ordinarily 
composed his songs, yet from the construction and general style of 
the piece, the song affords internal evidence of being the composition 
of that great singer. The piece, I understand, is sung in the 
Saranga Ragini, and if this tune has been traditionally handed 
down, this is another proof of the piece being Tanseii's, for Darlidri 
Kdnurd and Saranga are known to have been his favourite Raginis. 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) SOURENDRO MOHUN TAGORE, 

Mu9. 1)oc, Oxon, 

Ejclracts from letters of Drs, Getiuer and Mills, leith reference 

to the alleyod ignorance of the Farsees of Gnjrdt in the 
10/A Century — vide abov'*, i), o2. 

Dr. West says : — 

“ 1 have carefully read the contents of the Newspaper Cuttings, 
Hud need only say that my o[)inions, regarding the matters in dispute, 
practically coincide with those expressed by the writers whose 
signatures arc Ed. Ochilircc, Junior, and J, O. E.* 

Regarding the alleged ignorance and incapacity of the Gujerat 
Parsis, both priests and laity, in the IGth century, I believe that 
such an accusation would be a gross exaggeration of the actnal 
facts. It appears to be based upon certain statements made in the 

1 Prof. S. H. HodiwaWa letters to the homhuy (iatette^ in its issues of 
24th August, 30th and 3lst October, 6th November and 7th December 1896. 
His letter in the issue of 5th November 1896 is worth studying. Therein he 
has produced a number of instances as evidence to show that even in those 
ages, supposed to be so dark, there were Parsees possessing a knowledge, not 
only of Banscrit, bat of Zend and Pablavi — vide below, p. 167, for bis views 
on the general charge of ignorance. 
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Uivayeta brought by Nareman Hoshang from Iran in 1478 and 1486. 
Strictly speaking, these were, written about a century before the time 
of Meherji Rana, but it will be instructive to consider how far they 
were correct in their own time. 

One of the Iranian Scribes of the Rivayet of 1478 wrote in 
Persian as follows : — 

** For this reason 1 have not written these things in Pahlavi 
writing, inasmuch as Nareman Hoshang said and declared that 
perhaps {magar) priests and laymen of the Mazda-worshippers of 
Nausari, Kambay, Broach, Surat, and Anklesar may not be under- 
standing Pahlavi writing. He said there are laymen of these towns, 
and even priests, who perchance do not understand Pahlavi writing.” 
But the earlier part of the same Kivayet contains a Pazand colloquy 
between Zaratusht and Ormazd, written in A vesta characters, also 
some extracts from the Gathas in A vesta and Pazand, as well as 
occasional Pahlavi phrases, with plenty of Persian. This free use 
of Avesta and Persian writing, and even some Pahlavi, clearly 
ahows that the Iranian scribe had no real fear of not being under- 
stood by the Indian Parsis (whose vernacular was old Gujerati, and 
to whom even Persian was a foreign language) unless he used too 
much Pahlavi. 

“ With regard to the questions taken to Tezd by Nareman Hoshang, 
it seems to me (judging from tb.e replies to about forty, which may 
be fonnd scattered about in various parts of Darab llormazyar's 
Rivayet Collection) that the queries, propounded by ihe Indian 
Parsis, do generally imply not so much any ignorance on the part 
of their priests, as an increasing reluctance on the part of the laity 
to comply with their teachings and decisions. The laity, living 
among those of other religions, would naturally find many of the 
precautionary observances and customs, enjoined by their own 
priesthood both troublesome and oppressive. Under such circum- 
stances, the priests and more conservative elders would at last find 
it necessary to refer the principal matters in dispute to their brethren 
in Iran, so as to have their opinion to quote among their own more 
unruly members. 

*'If the Indian Parsi priesthood had been really ignorant and 
indifierent about their religion, they would not have undertaken the 
trouble and expense of referring such matters to a higher Court of 
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Appeal, such as the Iranian priesthood must have appeared to be to 
the Indian Parsis. And the questions, thus referred, seldom involve 
any of the great fundamental dogmas of the Parsi religion, but are 
nearly always confined to details of ritual and purification, or to 
matters of casuistry. 

“The same may be said of all the other Rivayets and writings 
which were obtained from Iran, from time to time, during tlie next 
two centuries. They h 11 indicate the deep interest which the Parsi 
priests and Inily took in the preservation of their religion, and 
in obtaining copies of rare manuscripts from Iran/’ (Extract from 
Dr. West’s letter, dated Maple Lodge, Watford, June 10th, 1898, to 
Mr. Maucherji Palanji Kutar.) 

Dr. Geldiier says : — 

“ . . . .It may be that such Dastiir lived in the obscure corner 

of Gujerat. With Brahmins and Jews also, it is also often the case 
that the real traditional knowledge lived on in corners. In certain 
Indian Dastur families the knowledge of Pahlavi must liave re- 
mained traditional. Where otherwise — to mention only one — would 
the venerable Dastur Hoshangji in Poona, the teacher of the Europeans, 
have acquired his knowledge of the Pahlavi ? Consequently a learned 
Pahlavi scholar wns very well able to explain the doctrines of 
Zoroaster to the great Mogul in a convincing manner. 

“ The Revayets, too, do not always treat eleriientary subjects, but 
often some with very important questions, ef. Sacred Books of the 
East. Vol. XXXVIf., pp. 419, &c. They frequently give the 
authoritative decisions of the learned Daslurs in Iran. 

“ It is reported that Jamasp brought the Parvardin Yashtto India 
in 1721, which was said to have heeu lost there. This loss can only 
refer to certain congregations and not to tlie Parsees of India in 
general. The fact is that this Yasht existed in India at that time in 
several copies, and partly in a better state than the Persian 
MS. gave, but it was possibly kept secret by the owners.” (Extract 
from Dr. Qeldner’s letter, dated Berlin, 25th August 1898, to 
Mr, Mancherji P. Kutar.) 

Prof. S. H. Hodiwala says : — 

“ Every scholar in fact knows that Pahlavi and Pazand 

manuscripts of the sixteenth century are comparatively numerous. May 
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we not ask the meaning^H of these facts ? Mhj' we not ask why so 
many of these copies were taken at Navsari? May we not ask 
why these copies should have been so carefully 'multiplied, if the 
ignorance in Gujerat was so universal that no one, whether priest 
or layman, could read or understand them ? Perhaps, it will be 
said that merely copying manuscripts requires no knowledge of the 
•language on the part of the scribe. This is certainly not strictly 
true, but even if it were, what can be the object of having work 

copied if nobody can make any use of them ? Besides 

the colophons of many of these transcripts contain express state- 
ments as to their having been made by priests for their own use — a 
fact which certainly militates against this theory of universal igno- 
rance. But this is not all. We have something more than mere copies 

of the sacred texts These efforts were really the earliest 

manifestations of a kind of literary activity whose ampler fruits 
we possess in the works of Hormuzdynr and his son Darab, of 
Knstnm Peshotan, and many others in the next century ” (Extract 
from a letter to the Bombay Cazeite in its issue of 5th November 
1896 ). 

Dr. Mills says : — 

“ A highly intelligent traditional knowledge existed 

among Farsi priests at the time of Akhar, and before and after. 
And Akbar would certainly not have been so foolish as to get a 
Parsi who knew nothing to inform him.’* (Extract from Dr. Mills’ 
letter, dated 119, Essex Hoad. Oxford, May 1993, to 
Mr. Maiicherji Paloi.ji Kutar.) 

(Colophons of Pazend and Persian manuscripts written by Rana 
Jesang, the father, and Kaikobad, the son, of Dastiir Mcherji Rana, 
vide above, p, 68.) 

I have come across three old Pazend and Persian mannscript 
books which tend to show that the family of Dastur Meherji Rana 
was a learned family. They had that amount of learning which 
one may expect in those times from learned priests. Besides Gujrati 
the language of their country, and Avesta, the language of their 
scriptures, they knew Pazend and Persian languages. 

The first old manuscript that I want to draw attention to, is an 
old manuscript of the Pazend Jamilspi written by Rana Jesang, the 
father of Dastur Meherji Rana. It belongs to the first Dastur 
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lUiw Libnry of NaomcL* I gito below the oolophon in 
Pecsiaa given M tbe end of the book. It gives its date As m Meher, 
mah Ardibehesht, year 873 TajEcbjaidi (1660 SaamU), is., IfiOi 
A.D. < 

r (Colophon of the naousciipt of tbe Pasend datndapi written 
bf Bana Jesang. tbe Anther of Daatnr Msherji Bans.) 
itflA lAij «ett aJt !*(«> 

“Hr* ^.jt ert Kf* &i oH cH 

ui erfA-lf *t» tt)f uH wiA cH 

tai jiA /Ar*^ Jl A*/, CH **>*• 

!yU» (/*t^ 'i .»<• 

Jb« ^ OmoA, Jti* taCf ab 

^ W® iifir HT. 

TranBlaUon. 

Completed. I am tbe writer of Jamftspi, I a sermit of the 
religion from tbe humblest of the dusi-facedp^ I Ranai son of Herbad 
Jesang, son of Herbad Bida, son of Herbad Jesang, son of Herbad 
Mobad, son of Herbad Kayamdio, son of Herbad Mobad, son 
of Herbad Eftmdin» son of Herbad Zartusht, son of Mobad 
Harmasdyar, son of Herbad Bamyar. I have written it from a 
copy of Herbad Karva (may he live long)^ son of Bikajiv of 
Broach, for tbe knowledge of new preceptors and for tbe increase 
of righteousness of the Behdius (t.c., the Zoroastrians). May 
there be health of body, long life, i.e., in this physical world, may they 
be righteous, (and) in the spiritual world may tiieir souls attain 
paradise. Rob Meher, mah Ardibehesht year eight hundred and 
seventy-three. In Indian year Samvat lb6D roz Meher, mah Ardi- 
behesht, Parsee era 87^8. 

1 Vide the catalogue of the library published in 188^ Qujrati list of 
Pahlavi, Pasend aodPeKsiaumaiMiferiptB, p. 68, manuscript No. 9. 

* One may taka it as. isiswritten for lyU/ and oompleta the sentence 

at the next word but the sentence must be owpjated wstb tbs 

words Om * Fear either Bhictji or Victji* 

* KhAk-rayAn. It may be khdk'rabtn. A term of humility, an 
equivaieot of jUftA 

82 
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The manuscript is written in Fazend and the colophon in Persian, 
This shows that Sana Jesang knew langnages other than the 
language of the country, the Onjrati. 

' The next manuscript written by Rana Jesang is that of the 
Bahman-nameh.^ It belongs to Mr. Minooherjee Burjoijee Pavree. 
It has 378 folios, t.s., 756 pages, with 18 couplets in a page.^ 
Its colophon at the end, giving the name of the writer and its date, 
runs thus: — 

1,3 1 ^ (•W 

jl l.>lo 

^LhLi sliM Af® jd 

SOyb JLi jiiT jjji ^ijthLi st^ 

^Ai, J #U ^ ^ J 3* 

(folio 378a, 1. 13.) ^y* Jl-« 

Translation. 

This book of Bahman Namah is finished. Thero is only one path 
which is that of virtne (or piety). 

This narrative of king Bahman, the son of Asfandyar, the king 
of the kings of Iran, is finished. May it be according to the wisli 
of God. Finished with good wishes, joy and pleasure and long life. 
1 a servant of the religion, the writer of these writings (am) Herbad 
Rang, the son of Herbad Jesang, the son of Herbad Dada from the 
family stock of Mobed Hormazyar, (son of) Herbed Rumyar, in the city 


1 Le LlYie des Hois par M. Mohl, Vol. 1., Preface, p. LX Vlll. 

* This gives (756 x13s) 9828 couplets or. distiches. M. Mohl sayB:**Le 
Bahman-nameh contient g peu pi^s diz mille distiques.” Ibid. 

* It is the first line, written in Persian characters, of the following Avesta 
proverb, which is found at the end of several old Parsec manuscripts, 

\>»»» 


i^., then U only one path of virtue. All other paths are no paths. Th. 
Pahlavi rendering of it is 
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of Naosftriy ia the time of Mahmiid Shah^ Satan bin Bon of) 
Latif Khan, the nephew of Bahadur Shah Sultan, on day Astad and 
month Adar, year nine hundred and fifteen, of the era of Yazdagird 
Sheheryar. Friday ,2 year 955 (Hijri),^ Hindi year Samvat sixteen 
htindred and two. 

The third manuscript I wish to refer to, is an old manuscript of 
the Persian l)arab-nameh,^ belonging to Mr, Mahiar Nowroji Kutar. 
The manuscript is dated 1025 Yazdajardi (A.D. 1G56). It appears 
from this manuscript that Dastur Kaihobad, the son of Dastur 
Meheiji Bana, had taken a copy of the Persian Darab-nameh from 
the libraryof king Akbar. Dastur Kaikobad’s own manuscript is not 
to be found, but the old manuscript of 1656 notes the fact.® It is a 
MS. of 266 folios with 25 lines in a page. 

The following lines in the colophon narrate the way in which 
the manuscript came to be written : — 

yUCJIi, ^1*5 

<a*f 

MW w<T ?nwWlr?r sn% 

*1% Mi’ ^ tWw ?fWr 

^ «rT5BT% 'Htn TW’ihr ^ 


1 This Mahmud 6h4h was Mahmud III. of Gnjrdt, who reigned for 16 yearn 
from 1538 A.D. (9** Hljri) to 1553-64(961 Hijri). Blphinstone says on this 
point, “Bahddnrahih’B natural heir was his nephew Mahmud, the son of Latif 
Khan.” (Elphinstoac’s History of India, Fifth edition, by Cowell (1866). 

* shuhud, Friday. 

» ^J^kho^m$ five, ^ ‘nine.'U one hundred. 

So the whole numbcsr Ir, B+60+9x 100=955s 

^ Le Livre des Rois, par M. Mohl, Vol. I, Preface, p. Ixxiv. 

® The following lines in the colophon give the date of the manuscript 

jj\ Jl^d #1^ U^J JJJ JJ 

j' fV A j ^ 
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^ ^ fnpnra: finNr «« 

^ Wirt fRIlT-^’ 

tjih *-)** teH* «J^ 

jU 0 lift (•ISb-* l*fi^ wO'j •^i'^ u~^ tjSjf j[l 

^Idj gj^ Ijjl j jA **ft*Ai fjJjfthi. j 

i^aJtJk^ *IAjb &iU. ifi£j jijo ^Ixl j 

jAil |AJ| iSJ^ 

C*x»ji^ if^UT 4^1 ijUUt 42K^^ J Arfflf 

Cl ^Ijtm 

«JLH «^|3j 

4>UjJlJlit e^L^jl ^lij 

J 

AmSm %AjmA Cl^ 45J^ -i* ^ 

iiifi idJi^j ^^i)i j^y^LjjyB:* ^ 

OwrtiXi wCS^ 42^T I>^J ^ Jb^ 

oiU 4j;if 80>«>^ Citjl lA^f C)^3 U'f ^JlT^ 

(Folio 266 a, 1. 20.) ^ [y c;lA ^ 

Translation^ 

Finished this* book of DAruVnameb in the year one thousand 


1 1 give below the correct rendering of the Sanskrit in modern Oujrati 
types, and its translation as kindly done for me by a friend. My English 
translation is rendered from the Oujrati Tersion. 

IH WMMldln Vii 6*n^Wi aiH -tnns 

iliiMfM ’>0 MH.^ Mtl HN’Wl dl^il IjS *1^ «n«l 

■WldX h«i tin? 

WWI -flfc^if il «|t4 m\ tiwll*|liil tlij •!>; 1W *iwd 

cMfli Iri WMl -Haw^ MlMtU HSU Mfiol ^4 M 

•W’!, <dl- *1 MNI^I Ill'll <H1 4f*» 

Ni St 4^1, tvSk m ^31 

• lig hazS. 
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^ in month Shftbftn,^ on day Sunday^ on tho 30th day 

at the time of morainK. Written by the band of Besb6tan,> son of 
Faridim aumamed AryisgahiiQ/ in the town of Naoiari. Finished 
with good wisheii jojt and pleasure. Written on the day^BaidiiiSt 
auspicious month Meher, year 1025 of king Yazdagard Sbeheryar 
of the line of descent of Sasan, the son of Ardeshir, son of Asfandyar, 
son of Gushtdsp. 

In the year 1712 of the glorions king Yikrimark, in the year 1578 
St SalivftB era, when the sun was in the winter solstice, on the tme 
auspicious holy day Jeth ShM 5 Sunday, Fuihya nahihatra^^ 
Dhruva ySga,^ Bav Karana? When the positions of the heavenly 
bodies, according to the calendar, were in these proper positions, the 
sun was in the Taurus and the moon in the Cancer. It was then 
that this book of DArab-nameh was written by Peshutan, the son of 
Faridnn. May it be auspicious. 


^ There is a gap which the writer seems to have thought of filling np 
later on. The nnmber of the year in Arabic words cannot be written at 
once by a Parsee without a refwence to books. This seems to be the cause 
of this gap. 

s The f k Arabic month. 

a Sam ^ Peshdtan. 

4 f^rwisgAh is the place where the Parsee priests perform the 

ceremony of Ya^na, Yendidfid, Ac. The writer seems to have taken his 
surname from this word, because perhaps he belonged to the class of 
priests who performed those ceremonies. It is not all the priests who 
perform these ceremonies. He seems to have taken this snmame Just as 
others even nowadays take their surnames, such as Mobedji or Hsatur 
from their work or profession. I find from a manuscript Persian book (ride 
colophon of the tract on miscellaneous 

subjects belonging to Mr. M. B. Unwaia written in 1012 Tasdasardi that 
Arvisgthtn was used as a surname. In this mannsoripti the writer gives 
hte lume as I u* 

The manuscript begins with Persian couplets under the heading 

iXIAmIA/oI iZtiS jOJi 

B The 8th Innar mansion. 

* Polar junction. 

V Karana ** is a division of the day in astrology. These KarwMe are eleven.'* 
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^ . As this Boul-reviving book is rare in the cities of 

India, etc., one has seen very little of it, and as (even) the people 
of Tatar and Khata have not smelt the perfume of this heart-ravish- 
ing mnsky veil, (and) as nobody got it or acquired it in most of the 
great cities and towns, but it was seen in the library of His Majesty the 

noble king,* the splendour of the country and of 

religion Mahomed Akbar Badshah Gazi, the exalted of the great God, 
of the everlasting royalty, and as the desire of having this rare 
book was dear to the heart of a great man possessing generd^ 
sity • . ? clothed ^ with happiness, glorious among the people of 
Pars (the Parsees), viz., Noshirwan,^ the son of Baman Shah, a Parses 
inhabitant of the town of Naosari, who was (a man) of excellent 
glory, ^ and unlimited^ innate power, ^ he ordered^ it to be written. 
So according to his order, his obedient servant^ Kaikobad bin 
Mahiyar, Parsee , tying the belt of service strongly on the waist of 
his life, tried his best and endeavoured a good deal, so that from 
the copy of the abovesaid rare manuscript eaten by worms (lit. torn 
by moth matt a he wrote a copy correctly.^® And from that copy 


1 A portion of the page being spoilt, a word here is not legible. 

® The portions omitted are in the praise of the book and of the king and 
they do not give any farther particulars about the liistory of the maunscript. 

* j (S 0 upper garment. 

« He seems to be the great grandson of the well-known Ch&ngAshAh of 
Naosarit Uis father is called Bahman Sh&h. Bh&h seems to be the appellation 
or title of honour by which his father MAnock and his grandfather ChAngA 
were known as MAnock ShAh and ChAngA BhAh. BhAh is a oommon term of 
respect. They say it is even now used in AfghanistAn. Among the BhAtiAs, 
a sect of the Hindus, it is generally used before a name in place of * Mr.' It appears 
that this family took an interest in the ancient literature of their fatherland. 
We learn from the Parsee PrakAsh (Yol. I., p. 7) that Bahaman MAnock, the 
father of this Noshirwan and MAnock ChAngA his grandfather, had got the 
VirAf-nameh rendered into Persian verse by one KAus Fariborz bin Nowroz 
from Yezd. 

* excellent, long, andg^^ crown, tiara. 

A fauqu 'l-Uaddy beyond measure. 

^ lj*born and SjOi power, strength. 

to order, sign, signal. 

9 JS t least, ^ ibdd, servant, holyman, devotee. 

Finding the right way* 
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Khajagi Hapu — may God pardon^ him*- got a copy made by 
the hand of Abdul Bahm&n in the ^aragnah of Uansdt. * Then * 
the book having come into the hand of Mirza bin Mirza Mahammad 
Zsm&n, this book was written from that manuscript by the hand of 
Peshutan for himself. 

It appears from the colophon of this old Persian manuscript that 
Kaikobad, the son of Gastur Meheiji Rana, had taken a copy of this 
book from the library of king Akbar. It is said that laudatory poems 
were composed by Kaikob&d in honour of Jehangier and Prince 
Khurram (afterwards Shah-Jehan), and that he had yisited the 
Mogul Court in the time of Jehangier also. Anyhow this old manu- 
script shows that Kaikob&d was versed in Persian, and that he also 
had visited the Court of Akbar later on. 

From the different documents, manuscripts and books that we 
have produced as evidence in this paper, we have prepared the 
following chronological table about the different events of Gastur 
Meherji Rana’s life : — 


r- 

A 



EVENTS. 

A.D. 

Yazda- 

jardi. 

Samvat. 

Hijrl. 

[ In the BevAyet known as EAus EAm- 
J din’s RevAyet, Dastur Meherji Sana's 

1553 

923 

1629 


. name is mentioned first in the ad* 
( dress (vide p. 64 of this paper). 

fin an agreement about the proper per- 
^ formanoe of religious ceremonies, his 
L signature stands first (vide p. 62). 

fin an agreement to abstain from the 
J drink of toddy^ while engaged in 

1560 



1570 


1628 


( certain rituals, be signs first (vide 
1 pp. 62-63). 

fin a letter from Persia brought by 

1570 




J Farednn Murzban, and given In the 

1 RevAyet his name is mentioned first 
L (vide pp. 68-64). 


1 lit. May Qod be contented (razi) with his faults ( 
* A town near Broach. 
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Date. 


r — 
A.D. 

Yazda- 

jardl. 

Bam rat. 

Hijri. 

1678 


1689 


1578 


...M. 

986 

1679 


168S 


1680 


1638 


1690 


1616 

•M... 

1591 

960 


••• ••• 


EYSNTB. 

rBj an agreement the laymen of 
I Vaoead, land in a place known ae 
^ Pipalla-wadi, is given to him as the 
I head of the oommnnity for religiona 
L purposes (oid^ p. 68}« 

('Badaoni mentions under the events of 
I this year, the event of the coming of 
I the Raosari priests to the court of 

t Akhar. He mentions this event in 
this year as a past event, so he must 
have gone there either this year or 
the year before (rids pp. 9-12)^ 

( The date of the first document of the 
< Kaesari priests in which they speak of 
C him as their head (vide p. 46). 

{ The date of the second document to 
the same eflect (vide p. 4i). 

rThe date of a letter to Diu« wherein 
< he is referred to as the head Mde 

1 p.48). 


Death. 


* 

From the different dcMmments, manuscripts and books that we 
have produced as evidence ia this paper, to show that Meherji 
Bana’i family was a well-knowu family, we have prepared the 
following chronological table about the different events of the life 
of Bana Jeiang, the father of Dastur Meherji Sana: — 


Date. 


BYSNTa 


k. D. 

TMdfr I 
jardi. 

Bamvat. 

Hijri. 

1604 

873 

1690 


1680 


1678 


1687 

696 



1546 

816 

1602 

965 


Sana Jfsang wrote the manusoript of 
Pasend Jamaspi (vide p. 169). 


I He was given a piece of land by the 
< laymen of Naosari for religioua 
( purposes (vide pp. 66-66 of this paper). 


t 


The date of Shapur Asa’s Bevayet, In 
which Sana Jseang is addesased first 
(vide pp. 66-68 of this paper). 


( The date of his manusoript of the 
) Persiau Bahman-nhmeb(rids p. 170). 
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Chronological List of Events in the life of Dastnr Kaikohad 
the son of Eastur Meherji Rana, 


A.D. 

1586-66 

Yazda. 

jardi. 

Samvat. 

1622 

Hijri. 

Signs with his father and other 
prints the document fop the proSer 
^pformaucc of religious 
monies, wherein his father ftigus at 
the top (r/Wrpp, 151-52). ® ‘ ^ 

1670 


1626 


father an agreement to 
abstain froniWdy while engaged in 
the Atash Behr^m and other cere- 
monies. 

1580 


1636 

i 

Signs with other priests the second 
document, acknowledging his father 
Pastur Meherji Rana as the head of 
the priesthood {yide pp. 149-50). 

1691 




He came to Dasturship on his father’s 
death. 

1596 



1003 

Akbnr’s first farm5n in his name (r/dr 
P- 05X 


! 


mor, 

mahztir for inquirv. 

Hijri 10. >5 {vide p. 141 ). 

1603 



1011 

The secc»nd farmAn (ride p. 121). 

1603 



1P12 

The Parw.anchah {vhh p. 134'. 

29-10.1619 

12.12-988 



Dentil. 


24 
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Art. IX. — The Shahee dialect of Arabic. Bj Lt.-Colonel A. S. O. 
Jayakar, I.M.S. (Retired), 


(Communicated, April 1002.) 

IS 

The m'lst iiortliern extremity of the province of ’Oman, which 
consists of an almost triangular tract of land having for its base an 
imaginary line drawn from the seaport town of Daba on the shores of 
the Gnlf of ’Oman to GaleeJ near Ras-ul-Klieiraa on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and for its apex Has Masandam, may he considered 
in a dialectical point of view specially apart from the Batineh coast of 
’Oman on the one hand and the Pirate coast in the Persian Golf 
on the other. This mountninous and rocky tract called the Roos-nl- 
.libal is inhabited by several tribes which go under the generic 
name of ash-Shahooh, and speak a dialect of Arabic so totally different 
from that of their close neighbours on either side, as to deserve 
more than a passing notice. 

Some of these tribes, as will bo observed from their names, 
were evidently originally oifshoots from the ’Omanec tribes, but by 
their long-continued residence among the Shahooh, have, now liecome 
thoroughly incorporated with the original inljabitanta of the 
place, so that thongh they still retain their original tribal names, 
the language they speak is the common dialect of the place, 
P.-^lgrave speaks of the iuhnbitrtiits of lioos-nl-Jibal in general as “ a 
strange set,” and says in regard to their dialect that his Arab 
associate and guide Yoosuf called it “ Lissnn-ot-tcyyoor,” “bird’s 
spoecli.”^ This latter remark is more particularly applicable to the 
language of one small tribe included in the generic name of Shahooh, 
which speaks in addition to the dialect common to the place a pccnliiir 
and unintelligible dialect of its own. The Kninazareh, which is the 
name of this tribe, live principally at Kbasab and Kamzar, and 
are ethnologically and flialectically distinct from the general Shahooh 
group ; and although the principal features of tlieir dialect will 
be noticed at the eiid, the chief object of this paper is to show the 
main characteristics of the general Shahee dialect. 


1 Central and Eastern Arabia, Vol. II. 
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The Shahooli themselves claim to have descended from Malik bin 
Falira, the first Azdee immigrant to 'Oman from Al-Yaman throngli 
Shah bin Malik, as alleged by them, but history dors not seem to 
favour such a claim, as Malik bin Fahm is not known to have lind 
any son or direct descendant bearing a naire which would give a 
clue to their tribal name. Sheikh ’Alee bin Muhammad, one of 
their learned men, however, on the strength of the general belief 
which obtains among them of their having originally c<»me from 
Saba (Sheba) in Al-Yaman, and of their being the descendants of 
a Malik, suggests that they are most probably the descendant's of 
Shajeej bin ’Adec bin Malik bin Zeid bin Sahl bin ’Amr 

Seifee bin Saba the younger bin Ka’b, and that their name 

Shaliooh .siV/. Sbabee is* most probably derived from 

Shalieeli, a corruption of Sliajeej. This ex]>lanation, interesting as 
it is in a dialectical point of view, as an instance of the conversion nf 
^ into with the great tendency of the Slinhee dialect, and for that 
matter to a certain extent of timiiy of the modern dialects of Arabic, 
to an interchange of letters and abbreviation of words, appears to be 
ii plausible one also, though it seems diHicult to believe that the 
Slmbooh could have tlnis abbreviated the name of their origi al 
ancestor from Shaheel.i to Shah b}' eliding the Inst syllable of it. 

Whatever m\y have been their exact origin, there appears to be 

strong presum])tion for •the belief that they have descended from 
some of the original immigrants from Al-Yainan and that having 
been isolated in some manner from the ’Omanee and other surround- 
ing tribes, they liave ndained in some respects the features of the 
dialect tliey brought with them, and in other respects developed 
li'atnres which are foreign to Arabic, perhaps through constant 
iiiterconrse with the inliabitants of the Persian coast. It is, however, 
certain that the legendary explan.ation of their origin ns given by 
themselves cannot be maintained in tliec^seof tlie Knniuzareh wlio.se 
dialectical peculiarities and physic.nl fcalutes betray a foreign origin. 

As is the case with the ’Omanee tribes which are classed under 
the two gr(‘at political factions — the Hinawee and Gafree — the 
Shnhooh are also divided into two great political divisions, — the 


1 According to the genealogy as given in Vol. II. of AijO) liXfiJtjl of Shihab- 
ud-clcei\ Ahmad al-Andahnee under the head of the genealogy of the Araijs. 
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Beni Shiteir and Beni Hidiyyeh. The following are the tribes at 
present included in the Shahooh group : — 

Beni Shittir. 

Al-Kamdzareh 
Beni Murreh 
Al-Eiyasheli 
Beni al-A^am 
Ahal Leemeh 
Al-Ehanabileh 
Abal Salhad 
Al-Mahdbeeb 
Al-Mnkddiheh 
Beni al- Urwah 
Beni Jnm’ah bin Sd’id 
Ahal Sh’am 

Ad Dahoorleen (in alliance with the Kamazareli) 
Ahal Makdm (half) 

Beni Hiiliyi/e/f. 

Beni Sa’eed 
Beni ’Alee 
Al-Ehaiiazireh 
Beni Hamm* Salim 
Al-Haboos 
Beni dudeid 
Asb-Shiradineh 
Beni Zubboh 
Beni Kama] 

Beni Hamm* ’Abeid 
Ahal Makam (half) 

Of all these tribes, the tribe of Beiii Sa’eed, though numerically a 
small one, consisting as it does now of only about thirty or forty 
men, is politically by far the most important one, as it is the 
only tribe believed to represent the original Shahooh, and therefore to 
possess the right of furnishing the general Sheikh for the Shahooh 
group. 


Qamm stands for Muhammad in this dialeut. 
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The principal places on the co^st occupied by these tribes are 
Dah4, Leemeh, Kamz^r, Kha^ab. Kad^, al-Jaree, al-J^ee, Bukhi, 
Fadg4. Gamda, Teebat, Sha*m, Galeeleh and Khore Khuweir. 

The dialect of Arabic spoken by these tribes, ns might be expected, 
has A strong affinity to the ’Omdnee dialect, but both the alphabetical 
and etymological variations from it are so many that to enumerate 
them all would be beyond the scope of a paper of this kind. We shall 
therefore restrict ourselves to such of the prominent variations as 
give to the Sbahee dialect its peculiar character and value. 

As in the ’Omanee dialect the initial t is sometimes altogether 
elided, but whilst in the 'Omdnee dialect it is often substituted by 

either j or S, in this dialect the letter substituted for it is invariably 

o / 

tj, a characteristic of the Yamauee dialect; thus^^^fl (where) becomes 
0/0/ o' 

or io the ’Omanee dialect and ^ in the Shahee dialect 

The letter hamzeh sometimes becomes cmi verted into S and itself end 
I often serre as substitutes for thus instead of w aAowrof 

rain), j (Oni. aicale) and (qiiicHy\ we have 

/ / 
and 

o/ 

The letter ^ is invariably substituted by o, thus wy (cloth) 

// / -;/ 

(he pref^sed in this dialect), (be dosed in this dialect) and 

// (.a i' " 

(he dag) become ^ ^ and •Mrf 

The letters ^ ^ and ^ are interchiuigeablo as in some other 

modern dialects of Arabic. 


0 often takes the place of o &ud is sometimes snbstituted for j, 

J / 

thus in (tame in this dialect) the •> evidently stands for i, 

and in jj t (a rainbow in this dialect) for y 

The sound of the letter j when medial or final is one of the most 
remarkable features of this dialect, showing as it does a great 
tendency to assimilating it to the sound of^ the letter 3 in the 

Indian languages, which tendency reaches its acme in the KanizilTee 

// // // 

dialect. Thus, the words **re pronounced as 

/ / / / / / 

if they were written as &c. As an initial letter it 
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. / _ // 
takss the place of i aiiJ J in (Om. = mini) and 

/ / /O / 

(iaflj =5 he picked) ; and in (a cauldron) the ejideutly stands 

for the j of the standard Arabic word 

The Beni Hamm *Abeid invariably pronounce the letter as 
and the latter letter often takes the place of ^ in this dialect. 

Initial ^generally becomes I and medial ^becomes I or hamzeli \ 

i * -. / T./ /o/ 

thus (f/uicJdij)t (fk master as of a slave), JL^i (nnhoe) Ajjf 

, // " «./ o/ ^//o/ 

(/bur). {seven), {ten), stand for ^ 

A jua * and 

The letter ^ is sometimes converted into ^ or J, as in aJajj or 

- / 

{mud), which is a corruption of Ah^i. It is sometimes altogether 

elided as in the imperfect tense of the verb (he minted) ; thus, 
/ // n ^ 

L3U^A {ho^md~iabd'=^what do you want.*). It may, however, be here 
noted that the Sliahee women generally pronounce the ^ distinctly in 
expressions like the above one, and that it is mostly elided by the men. 

The letter is sometimes converted into^; thus, {d/y, 

/ 

artfi) becomes In the ’Omanee dialect, on the contrary, ^ 

sometimes becomes ^ . 

Beside these important alphabetical variations, the reader will be 
able to detect others of a minor importance in the vocabulary gi^en 
at tiie end. 

The etymological peculiarities of this dialect are numerous and of ten 
vary among the different tribes, so that it is difficult to deduce from 
them any rules which would include all of them. The most import- 
ant variations from the standard and ’Omanee dialects only will 
therefore be here noticed, so as to give a general idea of the dialect- 
ical features. 

The most remarkable variation as regards number is, that the 
dual number is often expressed by the plural form of the noun with 
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the word {two) added to it, and that when the rcgulnr dual 

form is used the word is still used with it ; thus, 

(two kniveff), Stmilarly the plural number is often preceded by the 
yo/ o / 

word {miny^ much) or followed by W2<«c/i), which 

/y ^ #? ' 

is evidently done to give emphasis to the sense ; thus, ^ 
o / / / / 

(knives), (pens). 

The following are some of the forms of the broken plurals of tri- 
literal nouns, both masculine and feminine, in common use : — 


Sivi^nAar, 


O/ 

(a shark) 

\ throat) 

=/ 

(a kiss)... 

(a cat)... 

(a present) 

U5 (a centipede) 

(a club) 

_/o 

(a courtyard) 

^ / 

Aa^« 0 (a fastness) 
s f 

(a potter) 

(ji shirt) 


(a lucifer-matoh) 

s / 

(a sleeve) 

- /?-» 

(a pit) 


Plfi.raL Plural measure. 


ff I y 

c 1 hu> 

I 

- / I 

I 

r'-' * ^ 

^ I ( ' 


. 

J&AX 1^9 
J f f 

1^5 l«M/e 


^ i 


/ / 

JU-p 

/ f f 
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The regular plurals of botli the masculine and feminine nouns are 
formed in the usual way, but in the case of the latter there is a great 
tendency to treat them as irregular nouns. 

The vowel of the Diminutive is invariably hasreh as in the ’Omanee 
0/ o/ 

dialect ; thus, {a small dog)y {a small mountain), &c. It 

may be here observed that a word indicative of the diminutive 
nature of the thing expressed is sometimes added, evidently for the 
sake of conveying a clear meaning as in the case of the dual and 

plural numbers, thus {a small box). 


3rd P. 


2nd P. 


-Com. gend, ^ or ^ 


or 


The separate personal pronouns are as follow, though their pro- 
nunciation differs a little amongst the different tribes : — 

Singular, j Plural, 

/ 

Masc, or (hoh), 

nz 

Fern, (hetj), 

\ Masc. 

I Fern, ^ ^ 

// /j 

Ist P. Com. gend. or 1 Com. gend. 

The dual is formed as in the case of nouns by the addition of the 
nz nz^ ozoz 

word (two) to the plural number, thus (you two). 

The affixed possessive pronouns are the same as in standard Arabic, 
with a slight variation in their pronunciation, but in addition to them 
the separate pronouns are also used, as is sometimes the case in the 

’ Omanee dialect ; thus (my booK), (thy hooky 

nz z i i 

jib diiilS Qiis booh), &c. The first personal plural affix, 

however, among some of the tribes is>>; thus (our hook). 


The Demonstrative Pronouns are : — 
Singular, 

\ 


This 


J 


o ^z 

Mafic. or 


I^Fem. fj 




Plural, 


Zp Z j 0^0/^ 

Com. gend. or 
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Singular, 

o 

Masc. or 
Fem. uCjdbA 


PhiraL 

/O/^ 

Com. g^end* or 


The Hadar generally anbatitute 0 for o in the demonstrative pro- 
nonna as in many other worda containing the latter letter. 

The Relative Pronoun is being the same in both the genders 

•• ✓ 

and both the numbers. 

The Interrogative Pronoun what is expressed by and who by 

thus yo r^( what 18 this ?) 

The Cardinal numerals are : — 


/ 

... : Seven 

^ J Eight 

or 1 

' Nfm' 

••• Ten 

-^0/ F o/ 

Eleven 


tot t 


Twenty ... 

-Jri up 

^ Hundred ••• 




* , i ^ f t 

The Ordinal numerals are expressed as <^0^ , , vsJG . Gtj , 

/ / 

&c., &c. 

The months of the year, with the exception of the four months 
Rabee'a al-Awwal, Rabe’a al-Akhir, Jumada-al- Awwal and Jumada 

al-Akbir, which together are called are the same as in 

/ */ c/o/ 

standard Arabic. Rabe’a al-Awal is called Jj ^ t»r Jjilt 

— ^ . / , ; ' 

Rabe’a al-Akhir or I^UII Jumudd al-Awwal 


*£^Jij or cJlAlloy>« and Jumada al-Ahhir or 

/ S ^ / ft f/t 

I Ramadan is called either nr 
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Considering the general nature of the dialect which varies even 
among the different tribes of which the Shnhooh group is composed, 
the variations to which the verb is subject in its inflexion ought not 
to excite any surprise. Although the model of inflexion is the same 
throughout the whole dialect, it is evident that two distinct forms 
known principally by the sound of the final vowel oi the verb in the 
preterite tense can be recognised ; for instance, in the third person 
plural the final 1 is not only omitted, hut the consonant preceding the 
final j takes among some tribes a /a/4c/i,and among others a dammeh; 

^ 0 / 0 / 
thus {they wrote) in the standard Arabic is either (kathnir) 

^p/ 

or {Icatho) in this dialect ; so also in the second person plural 

hotli the standard form with the final syllable ^ and a form with {i)j^ 
as the final syllable are usedj thus, you wrote would be expressed either 

jO// ^o// 

a.s In the first person plural, too, the final pronominal 

atlix is either u or thus or (v'^e wrote). Similarly in the 
first person singular the pronominal affix o is either pronounced 

sharply or prolonged into ^3- thus {Jvat(iht()'=il irroie)- 

As the Shahooli are in the habit of expressing tbe sepanite pronoun in 
addition to the pronominal affix, the distinction in sense between the 
first person singular with the sharp sound of ct» and tho second person 
singular is easily made out. The medial letter of a triliteral verb in 
the preterite generally bears a fatheh. 

I he vowel of the medial radical in the aorist in the case of 
regular triVueral verbs is mostly Bifatlieh, in which respect and also 
in regard to the vow(d of the pronominal prefix, this dialect differs 

*0 jp 

strongly from the ’Oraanee dialect; thus {he slnles), uJtSi {hr 

writes) ol the Omanee dialect are and in this dialect. In 
the ’Omanee dialect the vowel of the pronominal prefix is generally 
determined by the vowel of the medial radical, but this rule does not 
Seem to hold good in this dialect, in which the pronominal prefix of 
the second person, sometimes in the singular number only and some- 
. 

times in both the numbers, takes a Icasreh; thus {he writes), 

{tnoii wntest), (you write), (Ac sits), (thou sittesi) 
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and 0/^^ ®^*0» would bo in the ’Omanee dialoct 

J O On .fO •• 

, o'-V' , «“d 

The vowel of the imperative in the case of triliteral verbs is mostly 

. / o o 

&/iasreh; thus (imte thou) and (nt thou). In the plural 

the final I is generally omitted and the j, which is then the final letter, 

jO/ 

takes the sound of o or oo; thus (darbo or dai-boo-rz strike 9/e), 

To illustrate these points, the following paradigms o£ the principal 
forms of verbs are here given, so that the reader may at a glance be 

able to notice the verbal peculiarities of this dialect: — 

// 

(he wrote), 
rreterlie. 


Singular, 

Masc. 

// 

3rd P. 


o/ / 

2nd P. 


Fern. 

/o/ 

A 

CoaJo 


o n/ f o / / • 

Ol* 


Com. gender. 

n// Oj'i// 

1st P. or 


Masc. 

/o/ 

3rd P. 


Aorist, 

Feni. 

n o/ 

or 


litiral. 

Com. gender. 

r f 

\ {katlo) C 

1 

L {kdtban). 






or 


/n// ^o// 

or 


Com. gender. 






2nd P. •^^^3 45^3 or 

Com. gender. 

/o/ 

1st P. I 


Singular, 

Masc. 

2nd P. I 


/o/ 


Imperative. 

Vlnral. 

Fern. Com. gender. 

on /o 

(kitboo) or Ikiibaw). 
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{he mounted). 
Preterite. 


Singular. 

Masc. Fem. 

// /o/ 

8rdP. 

n// o// o// 

2nd P. j j or 

• #» ^ 

Com. gender. 

rt/ i 

1st P, J 


Plural, 

Com. gender. 

/o/ 

{rdklo) ov (raldaw). 
^o// ^o// 

C^J or 

/O// 

UjS'j or ^ 




Masc. 


/o/ 


Fem. 

03 


/o/ 

wj'j 


3rd P. ^ , 

/o/ j n /o/ /o/ I 

2nd P, vO^ 1 or 


let P. J I 


Masc. 

/n/ 

2nd P. 


Com. gender. 

/o/ 


Com. gender. 

^/n/ 

^ /o/ 


/o/ 


Imiperative. 
Fem, 

o o 

/ / 

ltI^ (/ta saO* 
Preterite, 


Coin, gender. 

jfi /o 

(rikhoo) orj^j[rikhaw). 


Singular. 

Masc. 

/ 

3rd P. 


o // 


2ndP. 


PeiD. 

/ // /O/ 

or 

o// #>// 

or 


Plural, 
Com. gender. 


O/ / 

1st P. oiiLk 


Com. gender. 


or j^y^ijaUaiv). 

^o/ / y^/t 

^1** or 


/o// ^o// 

or 
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Muse. 

Brd P# 


AorisU 

Fern, 

o , 

o-V 

o, o- 


2nd P. 

Com. gender. 

Ist P. 


Com. gender. 

ejj- 


/ 


Masc. I 
2nd P. cr^l or 
cr4 


Singular. 

Masc. 

3rd P. 


Imperative. 
Fem. i 


erV 


Com. gender. 


/I /o 

j jmS^ [j ihoc) or (j! Isair). 


dj {he retimied). 
Preterite. 


Fem. 

s/ 

o 


Ojj,/ I ^ 

2n<l P. I or 

Com. gender. 

o;/ 

1st P. 

Fem. 


Plural. 

Com. gender, 

ni/ s/ 

{rculdo) or (raddaiv) 


or 


Masc. 
3rd P. 


• / 


- / 


2nd P. .>> 

Corij. gender. 
Ist P. «>jl 


is^p or 


£ / 


-/ 

op 


Masc. 


Imperative. 

Fem. 


.. i / S/ 

2 :dP. .>j ! t5^j or C5OJ \ joj{r adiko) or pj{railduw). 
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Singular^ 

Masc. 
o/ * 

8rd P. or (» 


2nd P. 


O/ . 

^ {he came). 
Preterite. 


or 


Com. gender. 


IstP. 


Plural. 
Com. gender. 


or 

or 


Aorist. 


iVdasc. 

3rd 


2nd P. 


Com. gender. 


There being no imperative from tlie same root, the word 

nj n / ^ // ^ 

or ^^3 as a sub'-titutc for Jl*3 is employed us such. 

Tlio following are some of (he variations in the Particles, t^c., 
in use 

Whrn'l is expressed by instead of Wherrl is expressed 

by instead of Whi/ ? is expressed by ^ instead of and 

O// O/ O/ 

also by instead of u^-^. Also is expressed by Udjf and also 

by ijb which evidently stands for {each, every) is changed into 

and here is expressed by oj (ijl = I am here) 

o . 

and there bv 
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Able (to be) .«• 

Afraid (to be) 
Allowance (pay) 

^^ISO .a. «•< 

Ankle 


Anus ... 
Aqueduct (small) 

Arbitrate i. ... 


c/ s/ so/ « .. . / 

* — aor* or ytSu. U ^ JU 

= such a one is not able to work) 

o / / / 

cAxA — ijtaaj 

„ / / - /,/ , / / 
pi. (’Om. 

/ 

(I stands for 6 ). 

o > / / 

pi- 

/O/ // 

AAftj pi. (o for •!»). 

/ /O/ 

pi. 


// 

aor. 



Arbitrator 

Arid (fi9 land) 
Asleep ... 


/o/ / / 

4AJLm pk 



/o/ 

jAAi (This word is used only by some of 


Auction V. t, (to sell by 
auc'ti( n). 

Awake at/.. 


the tribes, but the words most com- 

/ , . / . 
inonly used arc |^li , and 

O // A ^ 

Aajj 5 S = £uch a one is 

.asleep, do not wake him up. 
c/ =// 

dtfjj aor. u.’ Aj 

./ ' ' 
ish 


Awaken v. /. ... 
Axe 

Axe (Battle-) ... 
Bad 


also 


pi. ) 


n / 

/ Oj 

Jli b — ti-b 





Bag (purse) 
Baggage 


i^-o 
o/ / 

0^1 ('Orn.). 
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Ball (cannon) ... 


Barber 

Bastard 

Bat 

Bntbe V, i. 
Beautiful 


Beckon ^7. t. 


I'eJstead 


Bet ••• 


Bet n, ... 


Bi- . 


Blister 


pi. (w for ^ or rather \S- 

’Om. ). 

pi, 

jAi pi. JjAi (’Om.), also JAj pi. 

< O , / / 

pi 

/ *» 

s// E/'J/ 

aor. 

U — (J=;he beckoned to me. 

/O / s/ 

{*Oin.)— pl* JL^^ (u® for (^) 

.»> f f 

l*T aor. aor. 

** ^ 

e»Uf (used both as sing, and pl.) — 
/o/ / o/ 

aJbxij pl. oUaxj^ 

ojl (’Om. Iforp). — 
pl. 


Blotted (stained) ... | 

Body of troops 

Boil V. / 

Boon (a gift as from a 
saltan). 

Boulders 


Brackish (highly) 
Br.'ickish (slightly) 

Brain ... ... 


pl, 

•,/ «./ Ey 

aor. (va» for 

..s. ' = ' ^ ' 

aaaA pl. oIa&m and 

// 

gjAi (There is no sing, from the same 

/ n 

root, the sing, being J IjLc and 

^ i » 

O I — o * = brackish water. 

o/^ 

dijj 
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Brass ... 
Brazier... 

Breakfast. 
Breast ... 


for ») 

pl^ pi. 

o/.. /o/.^ 

Ji>> pi. C»*dl^» 

> / 
sjry*^ pi. 


Broom... 

Button 

Button-hole. 

Calf (of the leg). 

Call, v, t. 

Camel (young male). ... 
„ ( „ female). ... 

Cil a. ... 

Case (covering for a 
book). 

Case (covering for a gun) 


ia^l pi. 

,0/ 

pi. oU— • 

s/ 

j3pl--)j3 
AiCi pi. 

aor. aor. •— 

= ^ucli a one calls me. 

such a one is invited or 

Called. 

-» / 0^2' 
pi. or 

/O/ 

pi. 

/. o/.. . / '2 

pi. 

pi. 

/O • f 

pl, ^ 


Cask... 

Cat •*. ••• 

Cataract (disease) 

Cauldron 

Cavern 

Centipede • •• 


/ 

i pl. *fN 


O / / 

pl. 's>yr* 

/O / ff 

^ia^ pl. Ji^l^ (tt> for j) 


c»^ pl. o*j-* and 
/:: / ' ' 
pl. bA-Ui 
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Cheek 

CHickeu 

Choke, V. (with a solid 
thing.) 

Choke, V- (with a liquid) 
Close, V, U (shut) 

Club 

Collide, u. 2 

Collisiou 

Commander 

Confusion 

Corner 

Counterfeit 

Court-yard 

Coward 

Cradle 

19 (made of midribs 
of palm leaves). 

Crowd, V. % 

Crowd, n 

Cultivator (gardener) 
Deep 


pi- (j for S) 

.9?/ / 

pl. 

//o 

//o 

i/ /p/ O/ // 

aor. (cs» for «i»). cPj= 

close the door. 

/O/ /f / 

pl. (^Om. 

// >// 

AjuotOuo pl. sLc lOwc (’Om. 

>o/ // 

pl. wjliV* 

£/ 

/O/ J9.9 

pl. (e for ^ and ^ for ci). 

di-bb 

yp / // / // 

pl. and Jsbtc pl. Jsbl,/-* 

{o- foro*)- 

pl. 

/// £/ 

pl. 

pl. 

S// 0.9^9 0£ 

"" ( c? t/^-^i—the people are 

crowded.) 
o/ o/ 

u-ypl. uso^ 

, // -/ , O// 

pl. pl. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

/ / 

jiy (’Om. J4» 
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Descend 
Desert, n 

Dig 

Dirt 


// It 

aor. ^ 

^ (’Om.) — pi- 
// 

for •i*) 


Dirty 

Donkey 

Drive, r, t. 

Drunkard 

Effects (furniture, &c.) 

Elude, 2\ tm ••• ••• 

Embrace, v, t. ... 
Embrace, ii. 

Empty 

lixpedition (military).. 
Explode, V. t. ... 
Extin^&uish 
Fade 

Fjeces ... 

Fall, V. *. 

Famine 

Fastness (stronghold). 

Fear, v. t 

Fill, V. t. 


pi. also (’Om.) 


s/ 


/. o> =/ 

and 

ff . IT , 

jUa.— sjT pi. 


/ / 


3jli aor. 3 j 


/ /.a 

1U4 


/ / 


/ // 


- / 




aor. 


aor. 


/ 




aor. (o for •1). 


/ / 

u» 


u> 


(C ‘O’” c) 
./ -// 
:ior. 


// 


pi- 


// 


// /' 
^3 aor. 
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Fish (small) (cuiZ.) (This name is applied to all 

the smaller kinds of fish excepting the 
o/ 

sardine, which is called 0 V for 


Flay, V, t. (to skill) 
Flee, V. i. (to run away) 
Flower, «. 


// 

(u® for ^ and ^ for p), 

i:i^=sach a one has run away. 

// /o/ fn j 

(enl, noun), tree in 


Fold, n. (a pen for goats, 
&c.) 

Fox 

Frog 

Furniture 


tlower. 

0 / 

•ejj pi. 

/ / o 

v^t3 pi. %^Aij (iS* for t> and I for 
/o/^ 

0-„n.) 

/o/ o// 


Uag, ». /. 

Gale 

Gecko ... 
Girdle ... 

Go, V.? ... 

Goat 

Gradnally 
Grinder (tooth) 


t** 

pi. 

/o/ / / /o/ 0^5 

pi. ajLj (’Oni, Aj^i) pi, 

pi. 

O// 0/0/ 

aor. 

O/ O/ 

(co/f. J for vy) — (no pi. from 

this root ) 

/ / 
gjLaJ 

j f / 

I *4^ pi. 


Gum (of the tooth) 

Hastily 

Hide, V. ^ 

Hold, V. U 


« o/ -»/ 

p], 

// // 

U — Jl;^ tj 

( J fcr ) 

// 
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Hollow 

„ ( in the head, 

having no 
brains). 

Infant 


Inquire... 
Instalment 
Invite ... 

Joke, Vm t. 


/o/ 


^ ^ O/ 

1)1. pi. 

(’Om. c»yj) 

= / 

i 

pi- r-t^ 

/ / 
aor. 

/o// / 4,. , 

= Such a one 

jokes with you.) 


Jump, V. i 

Kernel 

Kiss, V. t 

,, (another’ 3 hand) 

„ (a worauii) ... 

Kiss, ru 

Knuckle (of a finger) ... 

Languid (from fever, 
Ac.). 

Last night 
Lizard ... 

Loan ••• ... 

Lobster 

Low { opposite of high) 


/ /, s / 

(the latter is more a Bada- 

wee word). 

m. / 


(’Om. 

.= / - / 
pi, 

aCL JU pi. 

hamzvh for 

o n. 


n/ /o/ 
i^wol aJUJ 


iJUa. (pronounced as hulath) pi. 
5^ I pi . 'S' l,7i 1 ( ^ for f ) 

/, n/ 

Jl^ 


L5J 
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Lurk * ... 

••• ••• 

Many 

Master (as of a slave) ... 

Mat (made of grass) ... 

„ (made of date-palm 
leaves). 

(small) ... 

Match, n, (lucifer) 

iSftilk ... ... ... 

„ (sour) 

„ (freshly curdled) 

„ (curd) ••• 

Mortar (iron, for poiind- 

ing)- 

„ (wooden „ „) 

„ (large, wooden) 

Afoss ... ••• ... 

Mouse (rat) 

A£outh ... ••• 


s / 


/o/ 


/o// 
I 


(*Om.) pi. pi. 

n/ o/ 


^•1 pi. I (I for ^ 

/ 

pi. 


O/ . ' 

pi. 


^ s ^ It 

pi. (A small mat, even 

though not intended for praying upon, 

is so named). 

/o/ / 

pi. i»l^ 


/ o// 



// 

(ja«^ 


(Prepared by milking fresh milk 
over sour milk.) 

/o n 

pi. pi. 

ft 

pl^ iX^ I 

Aii^i/e p], 15 _ If 

C)J^ pi. and 

* / 

UA 

JUolpl.^l^t (Iforg^j 

pi. (3-5^^ — pi. I.A*. LA« 

(the latter is a Badawee word.) 
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Move, V. i. (aside, out of 
the way'). 

Mucli .•> ••• • ••• 


Mud (clean) 


/ n. 


o/ ^ 


„ (dirty) 

Naked ... 
Neutral ... 

Nipple ... 
Noise (low) 
„ (loud) 
Nonsense 
Nothing 


Opacity (of the eye) 
Opeui V. t* ••• ••• 

Oyster (of the pearl- 
shell). 

Pass, V. i 

Pebbles.. 

Penis ... 

Pestle (iron) 

„ (stone) 

Pick, Va ta .•« 

Picnic ... ••• •• 


tk 

(the latter is Badawee.) 

aUi pi. 

/ / 

pi. ^ 3 


/o/ 


0/0 A| o/ / 

*->^i pi. 


// ft 


// •/ 0 / • ,, 1 
— ojs — o>A^ldAiz:open the door. 


^ (the latter word is applied to 
very small pebbles.) 

v 3 P^* 

/ / / // 
ol-ij pi. oljlAj 

pi. l>l«- 
i»ij (jfov J) 

O / , / .a 0 / 

I —— 


Plaster, v. t. (as a wall) 


aor. 
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Plaster, n. (of a wall) ... 
„ (medicinal) 

Plongh 

Pod 

Potter 

Prawn 

Prepare, v. t, 

Present, n. 

Pull down, V t. (to de- 
molish). 

Pull off, o. /. (as clothes) 

Rainbow 

Ripe ... 

Room (space) ... 

Room, to make 

Round 

Row, n. (disturbance) ... 

Sand (on tln^ sea-beach) 

„ (mixed with peb- 
bles in a valley). 
Savage 

Shallow 

Shark 

Shave, v. 

Shirt (male) 


/ /o^ 

,./o/ 

*3^ for J) 

pi. (’Om.) 

W.S pi. 


AaJj ^Lkj pi. and 
(col/.) 

// 

1^3 

^/O/ // 

ijd^J pi. wAi 

/o/ ./py 

— uJdAj — 

// // 

^ / 

// 

r-' 

s/ . 

/o/o 

//o/ / O/ 

/ 

J 


Jli U 


pl. and 
ll-o — Bndawec word 5^ 


o 


y pl. and v'-p — p^' 


1 I ■ 

f and 
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Shirt (female) 

Shoe (male) ... 

„ (female) 

Show, V. t 

„ V. t, (to point out) 
Shower (light)... 

,, (heavy) 

Sickle ... ..a 


/y 

Op ^// 

JUi pi. aUi 

O// f f m ^ 

pi. ph 


pl. 

/ /. { 
pl. 

(pronounced as dose)-^^ i o- pl. of both 


Sleeve ... 


SpBciouB 

Sparrow ... 

Spoon ... 

Stare (angrily) 

1 

Stick, ». i. (as a thing iu 
tho throat). 

Stick a. (walking, willi 
a curved handle). 

Stifle, V. t 

Stir, V. (a« fire) 

Stout ... 


// " = 1 -- 
^,Ur pl. AaT— B adawee word c/Uj pl. Axf 


^ 

// 


^.0/ ,// - . 
pl. ea^U-c (the same word is 

used for a chicken). 

&Aft5 pl. pl, 

o/ i/ 

(iW 


/o^ // y?.' - .{.' 

iift pl. ciTi — pl. 


Jai^ aor. -hi^i 


or pl. 


Strike r. /. 


„ v. L (with a stick). 
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Stumble, v. i 

n. ... 

Sugar-CAue 

Sugar-candy ... 
Sweat, n, (from heat) 
„ n. (from fever 
Sweep, e. L 
Sweepings 
Swing 

Tame 

Tassel ... 


•./O /.O/ f// 

and 

.c/ /O/ /O/ 

and ?pi 

pi. (the word is also 

pronounced as if spelt with «^ ) 

// 

(P* for ej) 

*/ 


Oj^ and (5j • 
«. / 


/ ^ 

„/ // o/ o // 

jy •> («> for 3) 

./ / 
pl* 


Tendril ... 
Thich ... 

Throw, v. L 

Tighten... 
Tool ... 


Turbid ... 
Vagina... 
Wait ... 


Whisper 


o/ ^ ^ 

iiAA.pl. 

aor, 

// 


pi. 


// ' 1 

also — also Si>' 


pi. 


/ It 

and 


O 0/0^ 

... gl5 — 

o 0/0/ /o/ , •:• 

... 0.^1 i^iil8o»>Sx pi. 

ff j oo .» 

... UJj — — ^^>A=wait 

for me.) 

lOl 

... 
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Widow 

... 


/ <1 // 

«OS pi. >Jj} 

WondiT 

... 

... 

/•>.» 

Zigzag 

• • • 





Children*8 Language. 


Although the Shahee and ’Otnanee dialects differ from each r»ther in 
BO many respects, it is remarkable that after making a due allownnce 
for the orthographical charges, a striking similaritv is found to exist 
in the language of children in the two dialects. 


Bad 


o/ 

c' 

Fire 

Beat, V. L 

... 

0/ 

Fish ... 

Broad 

... 

o o 

Fowl ... 

Breast ... 

... 

/ / 

Goat 

Brother ... 

... 

sdo 

ot ... ... 

Camel 

... 

n / n / 

O -/ 

Leave (off), v. /. 

Cat 

... 


Meat 

Mother 

Clothes ... 

... 


Come, V, i. 

... 

n . 

Oj / 

Old woman 

Cow 

• • ■ 

o / 

Pain, w 

Dog 

• •• 

c-» 

r) 

Pretty 

Donkey ... 

... 

crl 

Sleep, t*. f . 

Fall, v. 1 . 


/ / 

Water ... 

Father ... 


sCib 



O/ 


/O 



/O / 





9 

0 / 

/ / 

sUU 

ni / 

/ / 

o/ 

c' 

0 / 
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A Note on the Kamzdree Dialect* 

Although the Eaxnizareh na a tribe are included in the Shahooh 
group, the language they make use of among themselves is so dis- 
tinctly different from the Shahee dialect of Arabic, as to require here 
a special though superficial notice. The men in particular are gen- 
erally conversant with the latter dialect which many of them make 
use of for inter-tribal communications, but the language they speak 
among themselves and in their domestic circles, has distinctive fea- 
tures of its own. This is as might be expected from the fact of the 
Kamazareh being ethiiologioally quite distinct from the other tribes 
constituting the general Shahooh group. Whilst the Shahee dialect 
is essentially based on Arabic, and is in some respects allied to the 
dialect of ’Omdn, the preponderating element in the Kamziree 
dialect is of a noii-semitic nature. 

It would of course be beyond the scope of the i iesent paper to deal 
with it ill any but a very superficial nianner, for i*cside being totally 
different from the Shahee dialect, it has hardly any connection with 
Arabic. A few of its conspicuous points and a small vocabulary 
would easily enable the reader to judge for himself the nature of the 
language on which it is baaed. 

There is ample evidence in the general features and vocabulary of 
the dialect, to show that the Kamuzareh or at least the main portion 
of that tribe must have originally come over from the opposite or 
Persian coast, and this conclusion can be upheld notwithstanding the 
fact that there exists among them a sub-tribe that claims to have 
immigrated from al-liahrein, which is quite ]>ossible on the assumption 
that the latter immigrated at a later date and were numerically so 
weak, as to become in time thoroughly incorporated with the previous 
immigrants and to lose nil traces of their language. The Kamuzareh 
are divided into three sub-tribes, — Beni ’Alee Zeid, the origin of 
which it is very difficult to trace, Beni 'Alee Hasan who claim to 
have descended from ’Abdullah bin Awd al-Mannaee and to have 
immigrated from Manan’aeh in al-Bnhrein, and al-Mahadiyeli who 
admit having originally come from a place called Biyabool near 
Minuw on the Persian coast. The last one is considered to be the 
Baloochee branch of the tribe, and appears to be the one wh'ch has 
contributed mainly in forming the dialect. 
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As regards the origin of the name of the tribe, in the absence of 
any positive information, it is only fair to suppose that it is derived 
from the name oE the place where the original immigrants settled on 
their arrival in the Shahooh country, which assumption is aUo war- 
ranted by the fact, that the subsequent additions to the tribe became 
incorporated with it under the same name. 

Although the majority of the words, as may be seen from the list 
here given, are evidently of Persian origin, the influence of the 
Baloochee language, which itself is supposed to be derived from the 
old Persian, must not be overlooked, particularly as the main portion 
of the Kamazareh came from a tract which may be looked upon as 
the border-land between the Persian and Makniu coasts. 

One of the ureat peculiarities of the Shaliee dialect, namely, the 
tendency to pronounce the medial and final j as a letter having the 
pronunciation of 2 is accentuated in the Kanizaree dialect which 
seems to have adopted it irrespective of the language from which the 

/ o / / o / 

word is derived; thus I (for A. ^ fresh ripe dates), andi^^^ 

/ o . 

(for P. preserved dates). This rule, however, does not seem to 

/ /O/ 

apidy to all words, for in from Persian {head) and from 

Arabic (nose), the original sound of j is retained, whilst in some 

/ 

words the medial A also lakes the sound of 3 as in 
Persian {smoke). 

Another great pecnlinriry of the dialect is thnt many of the non ns 
end in a quiescent j with the sound of o as in the English word go ; 

/ 0^0/ o j 

thus, (a laall), (a road), fa shoe), &c. Some nouns, 

0/0^ 

however, end in n quiescent ^ with the sound of at ; thus, 

0 / 0 / 

{smoke), (a oamd)^ &c., but the quiescent ^ is heard oftener 

0/0/ " O /O^ // 

at the end of adjectives than nouns ; thus : {asleep), 

{ashamed). The cardinal uumerai adjectives also end in quiescent ^ 
up to ^fifttf after which 13 takes the place of as will be seen 
from the following table : — 
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Eleven 


Twelve 


Iwenty ... 
o# 

Thirty ... 


' Forty 

< 1 / / 

Fifty 

O /Oi/ 

Sivtv 

o/ o/ 

Seventy ... ‘ ... 

O /O/ 

Eighty 

O/ 

Ninety 

0 / 0 / 

Hundred 

OfO/ 

ijHd Two hundred ... 
0/0/ o/ 

Three hundred ... 

0 / 0 / n It 

0 5 *3 •> Thousand 




The Personal Pronouns are : — 


Singular. 


First P 

Second P. 

Third P 

The days of the week are 

Saturday ... I 


Sunday ... 
Monday ... 
Tuesday... 


Wednesday 


Thursdav 


Friday ... 


Plural, 


/ 


o/ 


& \» 
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In the following list of words A. stands for Arabic, 

P fnr PerfliAn : — 


and P. tor Persian : — 
Abandon... u 


B. for Baloochee 


0 / 0 / 0 / / 

SoilBat ••• *** I 

o/ I 

djjziLeave oifL. , ! 


Ablution... 


o / s / o / 

Able Beautiful 

= Salih is able „ 

to lift it. 

/o^ 0^ ^0/ 

Ablution... ... 

/o /o> 

.1 A . li . Dite V. ••. .. 

Abuse 

nj / Branch 

jAm (^^0= Salih 

r , ^ Breakfast 

abused me 

yesterday. Breast 

0^/ O^/ / 

Accompany ... Bring (i«p.) . 

^iU= Hamad 
accompanied Salih Butter 

Accurate (correct) Ij — P. Butter (clarified). 

r% / 


Afraid 


Ashamed 
Asleep ... 
Awake ... 


0 / /n. 

Camel ... 

O /O ^0/ 

0 / 0 ., / / 

rr-i*- Cat 

0 / 0 / 

Cheek 


AWHKC ... ... 

o /o/ Chest ... 

Bad 

Child 

Bai? — A, 

y Clean 

Basket (small) ... — P*A. 

' Cloud 


(larRe) 


o^ /o/ 

... 


Cloud 
Colour ... 


0 / 0 ^ 

o/ / J 

1^ — p. 

r^-p. 

0 / 0 / 

o / 

tcU-P. 


liAU-P. 

o/ /o 

-P. 

j^J-P. 

'y* 

A. 

/ O^ 

P. 

O/// 

' A. 

0/0 

uili'-P. 

0.,/Oj 

Ar^-P. B. 

o / _ 

yAi — ^A. 

0^ 

>4— P. 

^-B. 

^l^-p. 

(.i-P. 

Jti.-P. 
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'Jome (tmp.) 

Date (fresh fruit*) 
„ (preserved 

fniiO 

Date-palm 
Dirt ^ 


Dog 

Donkey . 
Door 
Drink v. 

Dry 
Ear 
Eat V. 

Kgg 

Empty 

Eye 

Eye-brow 
Finger .. 

Flower ... 

Eool 

Foot 

Forehead 

Fowl ... 

Fox 

■Rair ,> 
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Art. X . — The Coins of the Gujarat Sultanate 
By Rev. Geo. P. Tavlor, M.A., D.D. 

[Gommunicjited, May 1902.] 


I — Historical Setting. 

II.— ChronologicJil List of tlic Sultans of Gujarat (with notes). 

* III. — Genealogioal Table of the Sultans of Gujarat (with notes). 

IV. — Literature on the Coinage of the Gujarat Saltanat. 

V. — Cabinets of the Coins of the Gujarat Sal tan at. 

VI, — Mint-towns. 

VII. — Weights and Standai-da. 

VIll. — “ Cumulative” Coin-legends. 

IX. — Catalogue of the Coins on Plates I — VI. 

I . — I { I sTO It h; A L SK'rn N o . 

Authorities fortho History of the Gu jarat SaUauat, A. 1 1. 806-980 ; 
A.D. 1403-1578. 

1. The Tiiril^ i Firishta by Muhammad Qasiin Hindu Sjhah, 
surnamed Firishta, circa A.D. 1606-1611; translated l>y Lieut.-Col. 
John Briggs, 4 vols,, A.D, 1829. 

2. The Mirhlt i JSikandari by Sikandar bin Muhaniniad, A.D. 
1611; translated in Sir E. Clive Bayley’s History of Gujarat, 
A.D. 1886 .• 

3. The Mir’at i AbmadI by ‘All Muhammad Wian, A.D. 
1756-1761 ; 

(o) translated in James Bird's IlistoTy of Gujarat, A. D. 1835, 
(5) also translated in Sir P]. Clive Bayley's History of Gujarat, 
A.D. 1886. 

4. The Bombay Gazetteer, V^ol. I., Part I., A.D. 1896, containing 
the History of Gujarat, Musalmaii Period, by Colonel J. W. Watson. 

Throughout this article the following abbreviations will be 
employed : — 

Br.-F.=Briggs^s Firishta ; Ba.-S= Bayley’s Mir’at i Sikandarl ; 
Bi.-A. = Bird’s Mir’at i Ahmadl ; Ba.-A = Bayley’s Mir’at i 
AJimadl ; 


•A copy of the recently published complete translation of the Mir'at i 
Bikandari by Fazlullah Lutfullah Faridi reached me too late to be of serTice 
iu the preparation of this article. 
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W.-B.G. = Watson’s History of Gujarat in the Bombay Gazetteer. 

A flavour of romance attaches to the history that has come down 
to us of the father of the founder of the GnjRrat Saltanat. In the 
days of the eccentric Sultan of Dehli, Muhammad bin Taf.djlaq 
(A.H, 725-752 ; A.D. 1324-1351), his cousin Firuz, while on a 
hunting expedition in the Kheda district of Gujarat, wandered from 
his attendants and lost his way. Wearied with the chase, he turned 
his horse at eventide in the direction of the villai^e of Thasrii,* and on 
the stranger’s arrival there the village headmen, two brothers of the 
Tanka family of Rajputs, Sadhu and Sadhiiran by name, cordially 
invited him to partake of their hospitality. Soon an ample board was 
spread, and Sadhu’s sister, a maiden “pcerle-s in )>eauty and love- 
liness,” filling a goblet, presented it to the unknown guest. He 
received the vessel from her hand with a pleasure he was at no 
pains to Conceal. After he had quaffed three cups, “ the rosebud 
of his disposition unfolded, " and now the talk grew conildeiitial. 
The stranger ore long revealed himself to be the Sultan s cousin and 
his acknowledged heir. Sadhu straightway gave his sister, ‘‘more 
lovely than a huri of light,” in nikrih marriage to the prince, and 
thereafter the two brothers, linking their fortunes with his, accom- 
panied him to Dehlj, the capital of the kingdom. It was not long 
before both of them, in the phrase of Sikandar bin Mnlihimnad, “ob- 
tained the honour of Islam,” and on this change ol his faith vSadhiirau 
received the title of Waji‘ al Mnik, the Support of the State.” With 
the i)rosolytc’s proverbial zeal, the brothers became di-^ciples of a 
much revered Muslim saint,! and soon gained a high reputation for 
piety. Of /iafar Khriu, the more famous son of Waji‘ al Mulk, it is 
related that this saint, in return for a timely kindness, promised him 
prophetically the whole country of Gujarat, and later, giving him a 
liaiidful of dates, said, “ unto these in 

number shall rule over Gujarat.” The hi^toriall adds, “ Somo say 
there were twelve, some thirteen dates, others say elev'eii: God 
knows which story is true.” 

• Some historians are of opinion that the scene of this incitiem loy not at 
Thasra in Gujarat, bat at Thiinesir in the Sirhind division of the I’anjah. 

fThis Saint was known as QuU» al aqtab lladrat ^luKlidura i .laiianijan, ‘the 
pole-stai of pole-htara, His Highness the Lord of Morials.’ As the quth al 
aqtab, he was held to hove nttainod that supreme stage of sanctity wheieiti 
is reflected the heart of the Prophet himself. 
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The death of the Sultan Mu^mmad bin Taghlaq was in keeping 
with a life marked by projects magnificent in conception but 
abortive, at times ludicrously abortive, in achievement. In 1351 
he set off from Gujarat in order to chastise Lower Sindh for har- 
bouring insurgents. Though accompanied by an army as nume- 
rous as a swarm of ants or locusts,*’ he did not live to annihilate 
the refractoiy Sumra Bajputs of Thatta, but himself died on the 
banks of the Indus from fever induced by a surfeit of fisb. The 
Sultan had Jeft no son,* but FIruz, his cousin and legatee, on the third 
day ascended the throne, and for the next thirty-seven years swayed, 
and on the whole beneficently, the destinies, of the Empire. Zafar 
Khan and his brother ^ams Kh an, as nephews of the queen, were 
now advanced to high honours, and to them were entrusted the res- 
ponsible duties pertaining to the office of Chief Butler, ‘ohda 
i ^arabdari. On the death of Firuz 8 hah in 1388, a grandson^ 
Ghiyath al din TagWaq ^ah II, succeeding to the Saltanat, spent 
his brief reign of five months in an unbroken round of debauchery. 
Another grandson, Abu Bakr, next held the throne for some nine 
months, at the end of which time he was deposed by the late 


• The following Genealogical Table shows the relationship of the Taghlaqid 
Sultans of Dehli * — 


Taghlaq, 

(slave of Ghiyath al din Balban) 


Ghiyath al din Taghlaq I Sipah Salar Rajah 

1320—132?^ j 

Muhanimari II (Juna) Firuz ^ah III 

bin Taghlaq 1351 — 1388 

1324—1351 I 


falh Zafar Nasir al din Muhammad III 

1389—1392 


Ghiyath al din NiisratKhan Abu Bakr Sikandar Na^ir al din 

TagWaq II 1394—1399 1388—1389 1392 Mahmud II 

1388 (5 moB.) (9 mos.) (45 days) 1392 — 1412. 
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Finiz ^ah*s son, Nasir al din Muhammad Rhah ITI, who for the 
three years 1389-1392 managed to retain the sovereign power. It 
was during the reign ol this Sultan, Muhammad III., that Zafar 
Khan was appointed to the viceroyalty of Gujarat. Ugly rumours 
had reached the Court that the then viceroy, Mufarreh SultM, 
more commonly known by his title of Farhut al Mulk RastI Khan, 
had been encouraging tlie Hindu religion, so as to gain the goodwill 
of the populace, and by their aid establish a kingdom of Gujarat 
entirely independent of the paramount power at Dehll. Accordingly 
in 1391 the Sultan Muhammad selected Zafar Khan, the son, it will 
be remembered, of Sadharan. the zealous apostate from Hinduism, for 
the viceroyalty, in supersession of Mufarreh Khan. The governor- 
designate had a royal send-off. Firislita records that he w'as given 
the title of Mnzaffar T^un and honoured with a dress of instalment. 
He WHS further presented with the white canopy and scarlet pavilion 
“such as arc exclusively used by kings'' — a fitting |)resage of Zafar’s 
future assumption of regal power. Mufarrth gave battle to Zufar at 
the village of Kamhlifi in the district of Anhilwada Pattan, hut the 
unruly ruler he-nizam) was slain, and Zafar, to commemorate 

hia victory, founded on the site of the battle the town of Jitpur, 
Thereafter the whole of Gujarat acknowloilged his authority, and 
under his strong administrution the country prospered. 

Jhit very dinorent lan tlio course of affairs at the seat of the 
Kmpirc. On the death of M uhammad III. in his son Si- 

kandar succeeded to the throne, but suddenly died after a reign of 
only five and forty days. In the resultant confusion, his brother 
iNasir al din Mahmud II. wiis chosen king by one faction of the 
nobles, and a (jousin Niiarat Klian by a rival faction. For many 
years thereafter the kingdom was sore distracted by internal strife. 
War between the claimants was still proceeding when Timur Lang, 
the lame Timur (Tamerlane), crossing the Indus, led the hordes 
of Tartary on that terrible invasion which for a time converted 
Hindustan into shambles. It was in 1398 that he marched rapidly 
upon Dehli, on liis way thither slaughtering in cold blood the 
hundred thousand captives in his camp ; and early in 1;190, after 
defeating Mahmud at Flruzabad, he entered the capital. For five 
days the ill-fated city was given over to pillage, the conqueror 
feasting, while his brutal soldiery in the general and indiscriminate 
masseore of the inhabitants perpetrated iudcscribablc atrocities. 
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The Saltan Mahmud IT., however, had effected an escape, and 
eventually, after many wanderings in remote parts of his dominions, 
arrived a fugitive before the gates of Pattan. Zafar Khan at once 
went out to meet him, and escorted him to the palace with every 
mark of honour. The Sultan had hoped to secure Zafar Khan*s 
alliance and march immediately upon l>ehll, where Nuj^rat Kh an 
was still a source of danger. Zafar, however, did not think this 
enterprise advisable, so the Sultan, aggrieved, departed for Malwa. 
Here, too, ho was doomed to disappointment, but, having in the 
meantime heard that his wazlr Iqbal Khan had expelled the rival 
ruler Nmjrat, Mahmud returned to Dehli in 140‘2 — “a very shadow 
of a king.*’ His authority extended to only a few districts beyond 
the city walls, and even that only because his wazir amiably 
bestowed on him countenance and protection. 

The utter anarchy that now reigned in Hindustan naturally issued 
in the dismemberment of theEmpiie. Embracing twenty-lbree pro- 
vinces, all held in full subjection by Muhammad bin Taphlaq in the 
early part of his rcigti, it became from the very number of its 
satrapies essentially incoherent. After the catastroplie of Timur’s 
invasion, several independent kingdoms were carved out of the 
dominions of Dehli, and the Empire was thus despoiled of its 
fairest provinces. How large a number became at this time inde - 
pendent under their several governors, all of \^bom styled themselves 
‘kings,’ is shown in the following list, quoted in Thomas’ “Chro- 
nicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli ” from the Tarikh i Mubarak 
^ahi MS. 

Zafar Khan ... ... Gnjarat. 

Khizr Kh iln... ... Multan, Daibalpfii’/ Sindh. 

MalmiQd Khan ,,, Mahobah, Kalpi. 

Khwajah i Jahan ... Kanauj, Oudh, Karrah, Dalamau, Sun- 
dalah, Bahraicli, Bahilr, Jaunpilr. 

Dililwar T^an ... Dhar (Miilwa). 

Ghalib Kliaii ... Samanah. 

Shams ^an ... Biana. 

Strange to relate, not Zafar Khan himself bnt hia son was the 
first to assume an independent authority over Gujarat. This son, by 
name Tatar Khan, had, on his father’s departure as viccro}- -designate 
of Gujarat, been detained in Dehli, not improbably as a pledge for 
the father’s fidelity. In the disordei*s that follow'ed upon the death 
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of Sultnn Muhammad III (A. 1>. 1392), Tatar Khan, as well as 
others of the more ambitious nobles, aspired to the imperial throne, 
and thus came into collision with the powerful wnzir Iqbal Khan. 
Tatar was, however, worsted in this unequal struggle, and found 
safety only in flight to Gujarat, where on his arrival his father 
accorded him a gracious reception. But Tatar harboured in his heart 
an ardent desire for revenge on Iqbal Khan, and frequently sought 
to win his father over to his own ambitious designs. Zafar Khan, 
however, was not to be moved from the conviction that any attempt 
oil Dehll would bo fraught with disaster. From the various con- 
flictiiiy; accounts it is difficult to ascertain what precisely was the 
subsequent course of events, but the version favoured by several 
writers is that Tatar, finding his father thus intractable, basely had 
him seized and placed in confinement in the village of Asawal, near 
the site of the future city of Alimadabad. He next won over to 
hiinsell the army and the chief Government officials. Thus secure, he 
at once assumed royal rank, and, setting up a throne, made himself 
king with n title variously given as Xa§ir al dnnyu ua al din, 
Muhammad Shall or Ghiyath al dunya wa al din Muhammad 
^jah. This coup cVikat would seem to have been struck in the year 
1403 (A, H. 806). The imprisoned Zafar Klpan, however, tlirough 
one of his confidants, and afterwards by a letter secretly conveyed, 
prevailed upon his brother, Shams Kh an, w hom Tatar had appointed 
wazir, to devise measures lor his release. Accordingly one night, 
when Tatar with his army, in furtherance of his long-cherished 
design, was already on the march towards Dehli, Shams Khun admin- 
istered poison to his nephew, who thus, little more than two months 
after his accession to the throne, “drank the draught of death, and 
went to the city of non-existence.” Liberated from his prison, 
Zafar Khan, with the cordial concurrence of the nobles, now resum- 
ed the governorship. He did not, however, affect a royal style or 
dignity, but, on the contrary, he seems to have found the cares of 
office so burdensome that he desired to demit them to his brother 
and himself retire into private life. Shams Khan, however, refused 
the proffered honour, and Zafar ^an was then content to nominate 
as his successor his grandson, Ahmad Khan, son of the late Sultan 
Muhammad, a youth then but fourteen years of age. Some three 
uneventful years passed away before Zafar was finally constrained 
to accept the r61e of an independent sovereign. The circumstances 
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under which this change was effected, a change so fraught with 
consequence for Gujarat, are thus recorded in the Mir’ at i 
Sikandari. 

** When the striking of coin and supreme authority were no longer 
exercised by the House of Dehii, the nobles and officers represented 
to Zafar ^an, at an auspicious time and favourable moment, that 
the government of the country of Gujarat could not be maintained 
without the signs and manifestation of kingly authority. No one 
was capable of wielding regal power but himself : he was, therefore, 
indicated by public opinion as tlie person who ought, for the 
maintenance of Muhammadan religion and tradition, to unfold the 
royal umbrella over his head, and to delight the eyes of those who 
longed for that beautiful display. In compliance with this requisi- 
tion in the year H. 810 (A. D. 1407), three years and seven months 
after the death of Sultan Muhammad, the victorious Zafar Khan 
raised the umbrella of royalty, and took to himself the title of 
Muzaffar Shah at Birpur” (Ba.-S. pp. 83, 84). The laqab^ or sur- 
name, adopted on his acceptance of the throne was Shams al dunya 
wa al din, * the Sun of the World and of the Faith/ 

The three years of Muzaffar s reign witnessed no events of gene- 
ral interest, being occupied mainly with a successful expedition 
against Dhar (Malwa), and another ** against the infidels of Kambh- 
Kot.” To aid his former master, the Sultan Mahmfid, he marched 
an army towards Dehli, thus preventing tht; meditated attack on 
that city by Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur, 

“ As commonly reported and believed, Muzaffar’s death took place 
nnder the following tragic circumstances. Some Kolis near Asawal 
having risen in rebellion, Ahmad I^an was placed in command of an 
army to quell the insurrection. After completing a single march 
from Pattan, he convened an assembly of divines, learned in the law, 
to whom he propounded the question, ‘ If one person kills the father 
of another unjustly, ought the son of the murdered man to exact 
retribution ? ’ All replied in the affirmative, and gave in their answer's 
in writing. Armed with this authoritative decision, Ahmad suddenly 
returned with the troops to Pattan, there overpowered his grand- 
father, and forthwith handed him a cup of poison to drink. The old 
King in mild remonstrance exclaimed, * Why so hasty my boy ? A 
little patience, and power would have come to you of itself, for all I 
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liavc is intended for you.’ After words of advice to punish the evil 
counsellors who had plotted this nefarious scheme and to abstain 
from wine, “for such abstinence is proper for kinrr.s/’ the Sulton 
JMuzaffar Shfih raised to his lips and drained the bitter cup of deatli, 
Uomorbc for this unnatiirwl crime is said to have so embitiercd 
Ahmad’s after-life that, like our own King Henry I., he was never 
known to smile again. 

It is true that some historians state that in the fourth year of bis 
reign Sultan Muzaffar, falling ill, abdicated in favour of bis grand- 
son Ahmad, hut that tlie disease did not terminate fatally till live 
months and sixteen chijs later. The circumstantial and detailed 
narrative of Sikandav can, however, hardly be a fabrication ]»iire and 
sirnpb', wheieas a Muhammadan historian, W’riting of a Giulia, m- 
madjiQ king eniiiieiit for (orthodoxy, would be sore tcm[)tL'd to s.u[)- 
])ress the record a deed so infaiiion«. The scru]>ulous olxervanee 
of religious ritual that marked the after-years of Ahinad’.s life finds 
]»erliaps its best explaiiatioii in the assumption that, profoundly 
penitent, he was seeking thus ti> expiate his terrible erinK‘. In the 
flame* Mjisjid of Ahmadabad is still shown in the Ri>yal Gallery - - 
the iMulfik Kliana — a low dais with its marble surface wrii awav 
by Alinind's feet, attesting hi> so fre«[uent prayer-]>i oxtrailons, 
'fradiiioii also tells that his home-life was severely simplt^ Ids 
])ers<mal cx[)(iises being restrict ttl to the sum received from the sale 
of ra|)s made by his own hands. It is further significant tliat lli^ 
nftei'-dcath title is Kbudayagan i Magbfur, ‘The Gtent Lt-rd for- 
given, ’ thus betokening iliat “Allah the Pitiful, moved by the 
prau-r of forty believers, liad spread ids fiugiveness over tlje ermie 
of Ahmad’s youti).’’ (W.~lk (I. j). i!4(k) 

On his grandfather’s death Ahmad succeeded to the tlirono wifli 
the title of al dunya wa al din AbuM Path Alimail Sliali. 

'I'liongh Idiiis the third Sultan of the dynasty, his long and brilliant 
Tt igii of tliirly-tliree }ears (A, 11. 8]3-tS4() ; A.D. 1 1 lO-ldldj, Jiis 
intruduetiou of an admirable system of civil and military adininis- 
tration, his successful ex])editi»)iis against .lunagadb, nifimprunr, Idar, 
and iMalwa, his huihilng of Ahmadabad as his capital, all eomhiiied in 
the process of ^eaI•s to invest; him with eponymic hononi>, so that from 
him the Saltauat is known lo-day by the name of Ahmad ?liahT. 
lie may with justice he held the virtual founder of that dynasty 
“which wa.> to inaiutuiii in Gujarat for nearly tw'o hundred ycar;s 
28 
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a sway brilliant in its military enterprises and in the architecture 
with which it adorned its capital, but precarious, ever disputed at 
lavish cost in blood and treasure, and never effectually established 
throughout the province.” * 

Having now traced in some detail the rise of the Gnjariit Ssltanat, 
it will sulhce for the purpose of this article to indicate little more than 
the succession of rulers till the close of the dynasty in 1^73. Two 
events, however, in Ahmad’s i*eign demand special notice by reason 
of their connexion with the coins of the period, to wit, the founding 
of the two cities named after the Sultan himself, Akmadabad 
and Ahmadnagar (Idar). According to the Mir’ at i Ahmadi 
it was in the year II. 813 (A. D. 14:11) that Ahmad ^ali, having 
received “the assent and leave of that Moon of the Faithful and Sun 
of the Righteous, Shaikh Ahmad Ganj ” began to build 

and establish the Shahr i Mn^azzam, * the Great City,’ Ahmadabad, in 
the immediate vicinity of Atawal. The SulUin had always professed 
himself partial to the air and soil of that town, but tradi> on assigns 
two further reasons for the founding of the city on it- j icsent site. 
Asfiwal was the hold of the famous robber chieftain Asa Blul, whose 
daughter’s charms and beauty had won tlie heart of Ahmad Shall. 
Then, too, at this spot, while the King was one day hum lug, a hnre 
had turned on the hounds and fiercely assailed them. To com- 
meinorate a courage so phenomenal, Ahmad desired a city should be 
built, and among the local peasantry the saying still is heard, 
“When a hare attacked a dog, the king founded the city.” It is 
on record that the four boundaries of the city were lined out by four 
Ahmads who had never missed the afternoon prayer (zohr). The 
first was that Pole-Star of Shail^s and Holy Men, the ShaiWi Ahmad 
Khattu Ganj Bakhsh; the second the king himself ; the third another 
Shaikh Ahmad; and the fourth a Mulla Ahmad; these last two being 
high-born connexions of the Sultan. The city walls, some six miles 
ill circumference, formed a semicircle facing tlie river Sabarmatl and 
frowning down on it in imposing ramparts, fifty feet high. Sir 
Theodore Hope has thus graphically pictured the wonderful develop- 
ment of the work then begun. In three years the city was suf- 
ficiently advanced for habitation, but the great buildings rose only 
by degrees, and for upwards of a century the work of population 
and adornment was carried on with unremitting energy, till arebi- 

* Hope and Fergueson’s Architect are of Ahmadabad, p. 26. 
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tfcturo could proceed no further, having satisfied the aesthetic and 
social wants of above two millions of souls. For materials the 
finest edifices of Anhilwiida, Chandra vati, and other cities were 
ruthlessly plundered ; but Uieir delicate sculptures appear with few 
exceptions to have been scornfully thrown into walls and founda- 
tions, where tliey are now constantly found, while for their own 
works the conquerors resorted to the sand-stone cpuirries of A hinad- 
nagar and Dhrangadra, or the marble hills of the Ajmir district. 
As to style it was the singular fortune of the Muhammadans to 
find themselves among a people their equals in conception, their 
superiors in execution, and wliose tastes had been refined by cen- 
turies of cultivation. While moulding them, they w'ere moulded 
by them, and, tlioiigli insisting on the bold features of their own 
minaret and pointed arch, they were fain to borrow the pillared 
hall, the delicate traceries a»id rich surface ornaments of their 
despised and prostrate foe.”* 1 n Ahmad’s own reign the chief buildings 
erected were, in addition to the triple gateway and the walls surround- 
ing the city and the inner citadel (Bhadra), the Jam6‘ Masjid or 
Cathedral Mosque, the Sultan’s private chapel, and the mosques 
of llaibat Khan, Saiyid *Alam, Malik *Alain. and Sidl Saiyid, the 
last with glorious windows of pierced stone. With so noble a city 
ns his creation, it is not without reason that bistoriaits have 
delighted to link with Ahmad’s name the })roud title of Bunl 
Alirnadahad, ^Founder of Ahmadubad. ' 

The chief of Idar long proved a troublesome neighbour to Ahmad 
iShah, who on more than one occasion led an army against that 
State, only to find that its ruler had retired to the safe covert of ifs 
hills. To overawe the Rav I'llnja, and permanently check his move- 
ments, Ahmad constructed, eighteen miles south-west of Ldar, on 
the banks of the liathmati River, a fort, and to the city that sprang 
lip round it he gave the name of Ahmadnngar. So beautiful is the 
natural scene of that district — maiden-hair fern still grows in 
rich profusion beside the river’s limpid waters— that no visitor to 
the spot to-day will feel surprised that Ahmad made choice of it for 
a residence, and thought for a time of transferring thither the Ijcad- 
quarters of Government, The dtitc of the founding of Ahmad- 
nagar is given by Firi^ta as H. 820, hut by Sikaudar as H. 830. 
Frequently have I come a«*ross coins from tlie Alimadnagar mint 


* Hope and Fergussou'a Architecture of Ahiuadabad, pp. 27, 28. 
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bearing as date of issue the Jatcr ye«r (compare Plate I, Nos. 4 , 5, 
i) 3 ; but it was a special pleasure to receive a few months ngo from 
my friend Mr. Framjl .lamaspji Thiinawalii of Pombay the present 
of a copper coin of Ahmad’s from this mint, dated quite clearly 
IJ. 829. 

On his death iu II. 84G, Ahmad was succeeded on the throne by 
his son Muhammad Shah (llj, who, taking the title of Ghiyatli al 
duiiyii wa al din, ‘ Aid of the World and of the Faith, * reigned 
during the next nine years. Some of the coins struck by this king 
were, ns wc shall afterwards see, of an iniusunl type (Plate I, 8a, 
8b), but the events of his reign do not merit si)ccial record. The 
mildness of liis disposition, contrasting with his inther's forceful 
character, gained him tlie appellation of Karim, ‘ iMcreifnl * ; 
his lavish liberality procured him the epithet Z»ir Ihikhsh, ‘the 
Gold-giver.' Sikandar writes, “He gave himself up to pleasure and 
ease, and had no care for the affairs of GuverniiK'nt, (»r riillicr llie 
capacity of his understanding did not attain unto the lofty heiglils 
of the concerns of State ” (Ba.-S. 1’29). Whin Mahmud 

KhaljT ad^ aneed with a large army to annex Clnjaiat lo liis own 
kingdom of Mfilwu, Sultan Muhammad whh a craven timidily look 
to Higbt, whereu})Ou the Gujarat officers, “feeling for their charac- 
ter,’* compassed his destruction. According to one account, at their 
instance the Sultan’s cjucen herself administered j)oisou to him 
(Pr.-F. IV. 30); whereas, according to another, it was his sou 
and successor Jalfil Khdii vvlio “dropped the medicine of deatli into 
the cup of the Sultrin's life” (Ba.->S. p. 131). 

Jalal Khdn, on his accession to the throne, assumed the title and 
style of Qutb al dunyfi wa al din Ahmad Shiih 11, ‘the Pole-star of 
the world and of the Faith.* Over this reign also, extending from 
H. 855 to 863, we need not linger. The Mahva Sultan was de- 
feated near Kapailwanj, and later on in the reign tribute was exacted 
from the llanii of Ghitor. His personal valour gained this Ahmad 
the appellation of (Hiazi, or Champion of the Faith, hut he was of a 
violent and capricious temper, and frequently abandoned himself to 
disgraceful debauches. W^heii angry, or under the inffuetice of 
liquor, he was absolutely reckless as to the shedding of blood. A 
terrible tragedy attended his sudden death. A rumour spread that 
his wife had poisoned him at the instance of her father, who hoped 
thus to clear a path for Jiimsclf to the throne. The SultfuTs motlier, 
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giving credence to this story, handed the unsuspoctiiig queen over 
to the vengeance of her eunuclip, who literally tore her in pieci s, and 
the nobles of the court killed her father. Ere long, however, ample 
evidence was fonheoming to establish the absolute innocence of the 
murdered father and daughter. 

The next occupant of the throne was Da uJ J^huh, uncle of the 
preceding king, and brother of hi a predecessor, Muhammad II, He 
had hardly assumed the sovereign power when lie ennobled one of 
the common sweepers of the household. This and ‘‘other acts of 
iiiibecility” led to liis deposition after a reign of only seven days. He 
soiiglit refuge in the friendly shelter of a monastery, and there spent 
the short remainder of his life. 

His successor, Malimfid Sh^^h, was by far the ino>t celebrated of all 
the kings of this dynasty, and the prosperity of the kingdom cul- 
minated during his glorious reign of over hall* a century (A. 11, SGo- 
1*17, A. D.l 4*58-15 11). As in the history of the Saltanat it is his 
fiL;ure that hulks largest, and round him most of glory gathers, so 
also in the numisniati** record of the dynasty, it is his coins that are 
of all the nu)st abundant and distinctly tlie most beautiful. In the 
Ahinadrihri l bfi/alr more silver and copper coins of hi-* reign are met 
with to-day than those of all the other (injarat Sultrin< together, and 
of the entire serie.s liis are almost the only Mahmfidls that can be 
justly termed effective expressions of the emcraver's art. Tiie 
.M nliatrimadan historians u'lge on rhapsody in their high eulogies of 
Mahmud and all his works. “He added glory and lu>tie to the 
Kingdom of Gnjaiat, and was the host of all the Gujarat Kings, 
ineluding all who ])receded and all who succeeded him, and whether 
for nhouiuling justice and generosity, for success iu religious war, 
and for the diffusion of the laws of Islam and of MusHlmaii-', for 
soundui'ss of judgment, alike in boyhood, in manhood and in old 
age, for power, for valour, and victory — he was a pattern of exeel- 
Icjiicc” (lla.-S. p. 101). To this day the glory of Ins name hhes 
enshrined in native tradition tlirougliont the whole of India as a j>ious 
l^Iusaliniiu and model sovereign. He was eminently siicrcssful not 
in military operations alone, hut also in civil administration, and 
sought to secure to liia subjects the sweets of peace. The ^lir'at i 
Ahmadi records that he “built several magiiiliceut caravansarais 
and lodging-houses for travellers, and toimded several colleges and 
mosques Ml the fruit-tree> in the open (‘ouiitry, as 
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well R8 those in the city, towns, and villages, were planted in the 
reign of this Sultan ” (bi.-A. p. 205). With nil his many excel- 
lencies, however, Mahmud had at least one quality which must have 
rendered him as a companion nisgustiug — no milder adjective will do. 
He was a huge glutton. His daily allowance of food was one 
Gujarati man in weight, t.e., 41 lbs. On his retiring to rest, a confec- 
tion of rice would be placed on either side of liis bed, so that, 
awaking at whatever hour, he might stretch forth his hand and eat. 
His little breakfast consisted of a hundred and fifty plantains, 
with a cup of honey and another of batter. Uneasy in bis cojh 
sciousiiess of an appetite transgressing all decent bounds, he often used 
to say, ‘ If God had not raised Mahmud to the throne of Gujarat, 
who would have satisfied his hunger?’ Nor, according to the 
stories of early European travellers, was his diet limited to rice and 
plantains and honey and butter. Every day he eats poison, 
so wrote Ludovico di Varthema* in 1510, and then he proceeds to 
record how this poison had so saturated Mahmud’s system that his 
spittle was fatal to any upon whom His Majesty might choose to eject 
it. Duarte Barbosa, who visited Gujarat shortly after Mahmud’s 
death, states that the Sultan was brought up from a child, and 
nourished, with poison. *‘This king began to eat it in such a small 
quantity that it could not do him any harm, and from that he 
went on increasing this kind of food in such manner that he could 
eat a great quantity of it ; for which cause he became so poisonous 
that if a fly settled on his hand, it swelled and immediately fell 
dead.”t From such travellers’ tales as these Mahmud gained in 
Europe an unenviable notoriety as the Blue Beard of Indian History, 
and it is to him that Butler referred in the well-known lines from 
Hudibras, 

“ The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is asp and basilisk and toad” (Part II., Canto I). 

This “ Prince of Cambay ” was but thirteen years of age when 
called to the throne, and even thus early he showed his mettle in 
the fearless suppression of a conspiracy designed to effect the down- 
fall of the chief minister ‘Imad al mulk. Quiver on back and bow in 

• The Travels of Ludovico di Yarthcma, Hakluyt Society Reprint, page lOD. 

t A Desoriptiou of the Coasts of East India and M Uabar, by Duarte Bar bora, 
Hakluyt Society Itq)rint, page 57. 
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faand| the young king, attended by only three hundred horsemen, 
marched from his palace in the Bhadra to oppose the rebel force, 
assembled in far superior numbers. Having first secured the various 
Rfiproaches to the palace, he gave orders that his elepliants, some five 
liundred in number, should charge ail at once. Panic seized the 
enemy. Their soldiers cast away their arras, and slunk into hiding 
in the neighbouring houses, while the amirs fled precipitately from 
the city. A detailed account of the reign of Mahmud, or of his 
successes in the Decoau and Kathiawar! and Sindh would here be 
out of place. We need for our present purpose only narrate his 
founding of the two mint-towns of Mu$Ufabad and Muhammadabad. 

In H. 871 (A. D. 1466) Mahmud made an expedition against the 
Mandalik Raja, or petty king, of Girnar, a district in the south-west 
of KaUiiawad. On this occasion the RaV> tendered his submission, 
whereupon Mahmud withdrew his troops to Gujarat. Tl»e next year, 
however, information was received that the Ra’o Mandalik had visited 
a “ temple of idolatry,” taking with him all the insignia of royalty. 
Mahmud, accordingly, determined to hnmble the pride of this infidel 
ruler. His capital was forthwith invested, and its inhabitants aere 
reduced to the utmost straits. In H. 874 the fort of Girndr, consi- 
dered one of the strongest in all India, surrendered to this Gujarat 
Sultan, and the Rdjd accepted the faith of Isliim. Firi^ta adds 
that Mahmud, being desirous that the tenets of Islam should be 
propagated throughout the country of Girnar, caused a city to be 
built, which he called Mustafabdd, for the purpose of establishing 
an honorable residence for the venerable personages of the Muham- 
madan religion deputed to disseminate its principles. Mahmud 
Shah also took up his residence in that city” (Rr.-F. IV. 56). 

Fifteen years elapsed before the founding of the second mint-town, 
Muliammadabad, in H. 889 (A. U. 1484). During a season of 
scarcity one of Sultan Mahmud’s captains, raiding in rhampaiilr 
territory, was attacked, defeated, and slain by Rawal Jayasingh. 
Thereupon Mahmud, refusing all arbitrament except ‘the sword and 
the dagger,’ marched with a large army against Clirimi)rurir by way 
of Baroda. The siege of the hill-fort was protracted for more than 
a year, but Mahmud, in token of his fixed resolution not to leave till 
the fort should be taken, laid in his military lines the foundations of 
a beautiful mosque. At length finding resistance unavailing, the 
Rawal consigned to the flames the women of his household and all 
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his Valuables, and then sallied forth in n fierce charge. Wounded, 
he fell into the hands of the Sultfiii, but, unlike the MandMlik Riijii, 
he declined to embrace Islam, and bravely })aid liie forfeit of his life. 
On the fall of the fort, Mahmud changed the name of the city 
to Muhammad fibrul. Tliis name is correctly given in the Mir’iit i 
Sihandari (Ibi.-S. ji. 211) and in the MoTisir (lUochniann's trans- 
lation of tlio Ain-i Akhari, I. 507, note\ Firi^tfi, however, states, 
“ During the time the king \vas detained by the sick and 'wounded 
at ^rimpanir, he laid the foundation of the city of Mahraudrihrid.” 
(15r.-e. IV. 70); hut in at least nine subsequent references to this 
same j)lace Firi^ta liirnself calls it Muhainmadrihrid-CMiriniprinTr.* 
Discussidri on this jmint, however, is practically foreclosed by the 
evidence of the beautiful coin No. 34 on Plate III ., the niHrgiu «'f 
which reads not Mahuiudahrid, hut very cleail}’ JMuhamnindrihrid 
‘ urf rhampriuTr. Mahmud did found a city named after himself 
Mahmudfibilil, but this was situated ii(»t in the vicinity of ( ’hrimpriiiir, 
hut on the bank of the River Wfitrak, eighteen miles south-east of 
Ahinadfibad- It is the city which in A. D, 1.546 the Sultan 
Alahmud JII., on removing from Ahmaddhad, chose hir his residence, 
and where he “laid out a magnificent |»alacc, which he called the ‘ Deer 
Park,’ the like of which wjis never seen upon the earth ” (Ibi.-S. ]). 443 ). 
The original name Mahmudribad is now corrupted to Mehniudiihriil 
or JMchmadfibaJ. This city does not seem to have ever possc'ssed :i 
mint, and should not be confused with the mint town Muhammadahad 
f^ninipainr. In the latter many great buildings were raised 
and gardens laid out, and, by the skill of a native of ]\luirasriu, well- 
fitted with fountains and waterfalls. Its fruits, especially its mangoes, 
were famous, and its sandal trees grew so freely that their tiinhor 
was used in ho;ist?-buil(liiig. Mechanics and craftsmen thronged 
its streets, ^iim])riiiTr sword-blades became noted for tbeir ‘^barpness, 
and r^rimpanlr silks for their bright colours. Tliuugh lie by no 
means deserted Abmadabrid, Mahmud III. continued to tlic close of 
his reign to consider Muluiinmadribrid Oiamprinir liis capital” 
{^Bomhay (razetteer. III. 30.5). In lo'do, howeier, this city was 
pillaged by the Emperor llumayun, and soon thereafter the court 
and capital were transferred back to Abtnadfibiid. The almost 
simultaneous loss of the Gujarat ascendency over iMalwa precipitated 


* Br.-P. IV. 72, 73, 7t, 75, 77, SO, S2, b7, 123. 
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the city’s decay. Its subsequent decline was indeed so rapid that 
only some eighty years later it was held to afford a classical 
illustration of the truth of the verse, * All on earth fades, and God 
does as He wills.’ 

The subjection of the ^‘two forts” (in Gujarati ^ be gadh) 
of Girnar and Champanlr is held by some historians to supply the key 
to Mahmud’s etymologically perplexing title of Begadii 
Another suggested derivation is that the term Bigarha (S 
meaning, so it is said, * a bullock whose horns stretch out right and 
left like the arms of a person about to embrace,’ was applied to 
Sultan Mahmud, inasmuch as the said Sultiln has mustachios 
under his nose so long that he ties them over his head as a woman 
would tic her tresses.” ^ 

Mahmud Slvah died in 1511, jnsta hundred (solar) years after the 
founding of A hmadabiid. It had been a century of large growth and 
prosperity, thanks mainly to the strong administrations of Ahrnad 
and Mahmud, whose combined reigns covered no less than eighty-five 
years. But now began that period of national decline which was to 
issue ill the final subjugation of the province by the imperial troops of 
Akbar (A. I >. lo7>5). Mabniud Begadfi's son, Oalil Khan, succeeded 
to the throne under the name of Muzaffar 11. For piety and learning, 
liberality and bravery, he was held unecjualled in his age, and on 
account of his many meroiful acts be was entitled Muzaffar the Clement. 
Notwithstanding his many admirable traits, he was as a king fatally 
weak, and incapable of controlling his nobles. Their influence, thus 
unchecked, grew into a power which was eventually to subvert the 
dynasty, hacking the sternness and energy that those rough times 
demanded, Muzatfar’s clemency often interposed to save the guilty 
from merited punishment, and “ such conduct was, on the whole, 
the cause of ilisiurhances” (Bi.-A. p. 229). Troubles in Mfdwii 
and wars witli the Idar chief occupied much of the fifteen years of 
his reign (A. H. '.)17-032, A. D.1511-1525), but these need not detain 
us. In connexion with this king's last illness, Sikaiular relates 
several anecdotes illustrating a singularly unselfish and amiable dis- 
position. A sore famine was afilicting the Ian d, so IMoznfFar litte 
up his hands in prayer to God, and said, “ O Lord, if for any 
fault of mine my people are afllictcd, take me from tliis world, and 

^ The Travels of Ludovico di Vartlioma, Hakluyt Society Repri; ,page 109. 
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leave my people unharmed, and relieve them from this drought.” For 
the Sultdn was render-hearted, and could not bear the sight of 
the poor and wretched. Moreover, since the prayers of a Sultiin are 
entitled to acceptance, so the arrow of bis prayers reached its mark, 
and the rain of mercy fell from the heavens. One day he was listening 
to the commentary of a reader of the Q6r*an, and observed, “ I read 
more of the Qdr’iin now, in the days of my sovereignty, than I did 
before I came to the throne. This morning I have heard half of the 
reader^s commentary; 1 trust to hear the other half in heaven.” He 
died on a Friday, the Muslim Sabbath. Hearing that morning the call 
to prayer, he said, ‘ 1 have not sti'ength to go to the masjid myself,’ 
but he sent one of his attendants. After a short time he performed 
his ablutions, and said the prayers : then he put up humble and 
earnest supplications for pardon. After that he stretched himself (»ut 
on the conch, repeated ‘the Confession of Faiih three times, and 
rendered up his soul to heaven, leaving behind him a good and 
righteous name (13a.-S., pp. 279-281). 

Muzaffar’s oldest son, Sikandar, ascended the tlirone on his 
father s death, but, slighting the older ministers of the crown, and 
showering honours on the companions of his youthful follies, he soon 
became extremely unpopular. The defeat of his troo])s by the Haim 
of Chitor served to intensify the general <'diiim against him. ‘ Inifnl al 
niulk, a great favourite of the late king, being informed that »Sikniidar 
had designs upon his life, determined to be beforehand with Lini, 
and, forthwith entering into a conspiracy, caused the Sultan to he 
assassinated in his bedchamber. 

After Sikandar’s reign of less than seven weeks, his brother, Naj^ir 
Khan, a child of six, was raised to the thione under the title ot 
Malimnd Shall IJ., this being effected tlirough the influence of ‘Imfid 
a] inulk. The cornidete ascendency now obtained by this minister 
excited tlie envy of ilic rest of tlie nobles who sent secret messages 
to the late Sultan Mnzaffar’s second son, Hahriclur Khan, then at 
Jannpnr, apprising him of the turn events had taken, and j)romising 
him, if he would assert his claim to the throne, their hearty assist- 
ance. This prince accepted the invitation to return, and, meeting 
with but little opposition on the way, advanced to Ahmadabrul. 
Imdd al inulk was at once seized, and ignominiously executed at 
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^ampunlr, and a few months later by Bahadur’s order his infant 
brother Mahmud II was poisoned. 

The eleven years of Sultan Bahadur's reign (A. IT. 9?/2-943, 
A.D, 1520—1530) were years full of stirring incidents, for during 
them he entered into conflict not only with the mh*vs of MaUvu^ 
Jhaldwar, and the Dcecati, hut also with Hunmyun, who at Delhi was 
already carving out fur his descendants the great Mughal Empire, and 
with the Portuguese, then so formidable ns a uaval power. Jlumayun, 
inflicting upon Bahadur defeat after defeat, drove him from Mandasar 
to Mandu, thciicc to Muhainmadrihad-C^azupanir, and thence to 
Cambay, all which towns were successively given up to plunder by 
the conquerors. Thus the Sultan Bahadur, who had but recently 
compelled obedience from the Kings of the Deccan, Khiindcf^, and 
Birar, who had overthrown the powerful rule of Mahmud Khalil of 
Malwa, and had stormed the strong fortress of Chitor. found himself 
in the short space of six months a fugitive craving protection from 
the Portuguese at Diu, Ilis overthrow had been complete and final 
had only tlie Emperor Humayfin b**en able to follow up liis victories 
and march against Sorath. Fortunately for the Sultan, however, 5.hh’ 
Shah, the governor of Bengal, revolted at this iunctnre, and it thus 
became imperative for tlio Emperor to return to his own capital. 
After his departure from Gujarat, Bahadur took heart again, 
and with the aid of allies collected a large army. In the hard- 
contested battle of Kauij, live miles north-west of Mahmudabiid, 
the imperial troops that ilunia\iin had left behind were defeated 
and ultimaUly expelled the country. 'Ihus bothClu jaiTit and Malwfi 
were rid of the -Mughals, who for some nine months had occu- 
pied these provinces, and the Sultiln Bahadur S2iah regained his. 
kingdom. The Portuguese, in return for the help they had given 
Bahadur, were now granted permission to build a factory at Dlu. 
Instead of a factory, however, they erected a fort. Jlahiidur, accord- 
ingly, proceeded in person to the island of Diu, and in the subse- 
quent negotiations with the Portuguese Governor, Nuno da Cunha, 
there can be little doubt that both sides meditated treachcr}’. In 
response to an invitation, the Sultan, accompanied only by a small 
guard, visited the (Governor in his vessel, then lying at anchor iu the 
harbour. On his arrival every mark of honour was accorded him* 
Bound the Sultan’s bead the captain waved as lanjessv “ plates 
upon plates of gold aud shield upon shield of jewels, and then 
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conducted him to a royal seat, using a great show of politeness to 
cover his designs. The Sultan, also, was weaving a plot, but 
-was T\ot m aceoid with \\\a ptans” p. 397V 

the moment of departure Balifidiir was about to step into a barge to 

return to the shore when tlie boat drew off, and the King fell into 
the water. Faria e Souza’s brief record of the final tragedy is as 
follows ; — “ Tristan de Payva de Santarem, coming up, reached 
out to the King an oar to bring him aboard his vessel, when a 
soldier struck him across the face with a halbert, and so others, 
till he was killed. He was a little while above water, and then 
sank, and neither his nor Emanuel de Souza his body could be 
found, though Nmio da Cunha caused them to be diligently 
looked after, to give them the due funeral honours 

' His early death, for he was but thii tj^-one, under such tragic 
circumstances, won for Bahadur a sympathy he little nuTited. 
In disposition he was rash and impetuous, cruel and vindictive, 
and his inglorious administration of the country was due not so 
much to iveakness or want of ability as to his sloth and sonsuality. 

On BaliTuIur’s death, his sister’s son, Miran Muhammad Farrukhl of 
Khiindesh, WMs, in compliance ivitli the express wish of tlic lafi* King, 
invited to accc*j)t the throne of (rnjarat. He, however, on Iciirning 
of his uncl<‘’s murder, was overwJielined with, grief. Abandtming 
his wonted pleasures, he spent his days in fasting ami Ins nights in 
prayer. Now and again Avith many a sigh he would exclaim, ‘ 1 
coiisunic! I consume!’ and but six weeks after his accc>sioii he 
departed this life. 

The next occupant of the throne of Gujarat was a child of eleven, 
the Sultan Mahmud HI, who also was a nephew of the late Siiltrin 
Bahadur, a son of his brother Latif. The eighteen years of his 
reign (A. 11. 943-061 ; A, D. ir»30-1553) were altogether un- 
eventful, being marked only by the petty intrigues of mini>ters, each 
Seeking his own selfish ends. For some five years the king, being 
Blill a minor, was under the strict surveillance of a noble, named 
Darya Khun, who* was de favio ruler of the province. When 
Mahmiid, impatient of further restraint, threw oft his yoke, Daiyd 

1 Quoted in Br.-F. IV., p. 138, from Faria e Souzu’h History of the 
Portuguese in Asia, 
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Khan brought forward a boy, whom he declared to be a scion of the 
royal house, and, seating him on rhe throne under tJie title of Sultfin 
Miiwvft’ar III, caused coins to he stiucV. aud the to \^e 

read in his name. This rebeUion, however, was but short-Vived, the 
popular suffrage being in favour of Malimfid. It will be remem- 
bered that it was this monarch who beautified with the wonderful 
‘Deer Park' the city of Mahmudabad (Mehmadabad), and who 
liere took up his abode. Here, toe, be met his death at the hand of 
“a certHin villainous evil-doer/’ who bore the ill-ornened name 
of Purhan.” Having invited some holy men for the reading of the 
Qor'an, the Sultan had entertained them as his guests, and distributed 
amongst them money and clothes, after which, wearied with tliis Ser- 
vian, he retired to his chamber for rest. Thirsty, he called for some 
l^arbat, whereupon fiurhan, his cup-l^earer, brought him a poisoned 
narcotic. After taking the draught, Mahmud suddenly became un- 
well, but in the second watch of the night dozed off to sleep. Then 
that villain, ‘‘accursed in this world and in the next,'* fearing lest the 
])oison had failed to take effect, drew a llarini dagger, and stabbed 
the Sultan to death. 

In the hope of securing for himself the throne of (Mi jarftt, Burhan 
had hatched a deep-laid plot. The late Sultan had re(‘r»iitod a force 
of tweUc hundred men, known as the Bugh-mrir, “ Tiger- slayers. ” 
Burhan now sent for their leaders, with whom he had been at pains 
to ingratiate himself, and, coiu’caling them in an ante-chamher, 
told tluMn it was the Sultans order that they should kill whoever 
might enter. He then summoned the chief minister and other nobles, 
<ui the pretext that the Saltdii desired to consult them on State 
business of urgency. Some thirteen of the highest functionaries 
responded to suininons, and on their arrival were all assassinated 
as tliey passed one by one into the room. Then, rifling the Sultan’s 
jewel-chamber, Burlifin distributed lapfuls of precious gems to his 
^ile companions, and, binding on his own neck a richly bejewel- 
led collar, “seated himself, like a clog, on the royal chair.” When 
at da>Yn rumour of the foul murders spread thr<aigh the city, 
scmie of the surviving nobles on their way to the palace met a 
procession heralding Burhan ns the new Sultan. As it passing, 
Biirhan himself, noticing that Sliirwrin Khdii had, as a mark of 
cimrtesy, alighted from his horse, cried out, ‘ Bet Sliirwan Khan 
come near ; he is on inv side, and desires to pay his obeisance.’ 
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Hearing; these words, ^irwaii fired with rage, did draw near, and 
with his sword dealing the villain a mighty blow across the loins 
cut him in twain. Of the ‘ tiger-alajers * accompanying him, some fled, 
but “some were sent after that evil one to HeU*' (Ba.-S., p. 452), 

Incredible as it sesms, the Hindus in their passionate hatred of 
Mahmud regarded his murderer Burhaii in the light of a saviour 
of the people, and are said to have made after Burhan’s death a stone 
image of him, to wdiich they paid divine honours. This hatred on the 
part of the Hindus was not without a cause, for the Sultan had 
visited them with bitter persecutions. Many of the Bajputs and 
Kolls he had caused to be branded, and had compelled them to wear, 
as a token of subjection, a red rag on the right sleeve. They were 

forbidden to ride witliin the walls of the city of Alimadabad, and 

the celebration of the Holi and Diwali was proscribed. 

In the confusion consequent upon the massacre of Mahmud and so 
many of his nobles, the court and people turned, as though instinc- 
tively, towards one of the amirs, by name E‘timad Khun, who tor the 
next twenty years fulfilled the idle of “ King-maker,” Originally a 
Hindu servant of the Sultan Mahmud, he had embraced Islam, and 
his master ultimately rej^osed in him such absolute confidence as to 

place the haram under his charge. On liis now being questioned 

whether any of the Sultan’s wives were expecting a child, he replied 
in the negative, but he added that a boy, a blood-relation of the 
murdered Sultan, was living at Ahrnadfibud. The messenger sent 
thither found the child bringing home some grain for liis pet piireoiis. 
Picking up the boy, he drove oft' at full speed towards Mahinfidahad, 
and to the expostulating nurse sententiously replied, * 1 am going 
to take him to a place where all the world will to-morrow crowd 
round his house, and where he will not find one friend.’ 

Enthroned in the year H. 961 (A. D. 1553) with the title of 
Ghiyath al dunya wa al din Ahmad Shah (III), he was nominal ruler 
of Gujarat till H. 9G8. Firi^ta, indeed, gives H. 969 as the last 
year of Ahmad’s reign (Br.-F. IV. 155), but the coin No. 71 
on Plate VI proves that already in H. 968 MuzafFar (111) was king. 

Early in Ahmad’s reign a party headed by Ikhtiyar al mulk 
espoused the cause of another aspirant to the throne, person 
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named Shahu, the Sultan’s paternnl uncle” (Bi.-A,, p 275 ) ; but 
at a battle fought near Mahmudahad this Shahu and his supporters 
were defeated. Mutual strife and discord prevailed amongst the 
nobles and served to hasten on the disintegration of the kingdom, 
finirnad Khan on some slight pretext fled to Mubarak Shah of 
Kharidesh, who, championing his cause, gladly led an army against 
Gujarat. The invader was, however, content to return on the cession 
to him of Sultanpur and Nandarhfir, which districts thus became 
permanently alienated from the Sa'tanat. On a later occasion one of 
the nobles, in order to gain possession of the city of Sfirat, called in 
the assistance of the Portuguese, to whom, in recognition of the ser- 
vices then rendered, Daman and Sanjan were granted. Thus two 
more provinces were lost to the kingdom. 

After remaining for five years in tutelage, Ahmad sought to take 
the reins of power into his own hands, Imt £‘tima I was too powerful 
a minister to be superseded, and Ahmad, who had meanwhile left for 
MahinfKiiiljiid to consult with one of his principal courtier?, was 
hroDKht back to the capital. Outwardly he was reconciled to 
E tiinad, but his animosity against the masterful wazlr (‘'>uld not he 
long concealed. Once in Iiis im]»aM’ence lie cut down a plantain tree, 
and then exclaimed, ‘ Would (lod it had been E^timful Kbaii I* Shortly 
thereafter the king's dead body was found, lyinir exposed on the sands 
<»f the Sabarmati Uiver, clo.’^e by the houses of the Bhadra. One 
account has it that he met his death in a love-intrigue at night, hut 
ihe more pr<d)able story is that of the Mir'at i Ahmadi, w hich records 
in detail how the Sultan was as'^assinated at the instigation of his 
designing minister. 

At this crisis it was to him that the nobles again looked to nom- 
inate a successor to the tlironc, and E^timfid, again equal to the occa- 
sion. produced a child named Nathfi (nr, according to Firi^ta, Habib 
or Hahn, Br.-F. IV. 155), who, he now swore, was a sou of Snltfia 
Mahmud. The mother, when pregnant, had, so he asserted, been 
handed over to him for the purpose of proenring an abortion, but, the 
child being five nioiiths old, lie had not carried out the order. The 
nobles accepting, if not believing, this new* version of the story, 
raised the boy of tw’elve to the throne under the title of Plliams al 
dunya wa al din Muzafifar Sh ah (HI). 
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The Tarikh i Sorath mentions that during this reign~it was prob- 
ably in the year H, 978 (A. D, 1570) — Satrasal bin Vibhaji,the Jam 
of Navanagar in the west of Kathlawad, received permission from 
the Gujarat Sulj^u to issue coined money. It was, however, stipulated 
that Muzaifar’s name should appear on these new coins, and that they 
should be called Mahmudis after Muzaifar’s father, the late Sultan 
Mahmud. **The permission was obtained in the following way. On 
** a certain occasion the Jam presented a rupee to the Sultan with a 
“Kori (the newly-struck silver coin) as nazranah, and said, ‘In the 
‘ same way as the dignity of ifijas is augmented by giving their 
‘ daughters to His Majesty the Sul^n, so I wed my Kuihvari (Guj- 
“ ‘aratT, a maiden) to this rupee, in the hope that her honour 
^*‘will increase.’ The Sultan, pleased with the conceit, issued the 
** permission for coining this money, and ordered it to be called 
Kumvari in the Hindu language. And by the mispronunciation of 
“the vulgar it is? now called Kori “ * 

The latter name, as being in homely vernacular, has at the present 
day quite superseded the Persian name of Mnhmudi. The Koris 
issued by the Navanagar State are known as Jamsbals, those of the 
Juriixgadh State as Dlwaiishais, and those of the Porbandar State 
as liana^rils. All three kinds Lave continued to be minted till 
within the last few years.' 

Hriring his minority Muzaffar was but a puppet-king, the kingdom 
being definitely partitioned out amongst some half dozen of his 
nobles. Incessant feuds resulted. At this junoture another disturb- 
ing element appeared upon the scene. Certain Mirzas, five in number, 
sous of Sultan Husain of Klnirasan, having escaped from the fort rn 
which by the order of the Emperor Akbar they had been confined, 
sought an asylum with the powerful amir (^angiz Khan of Broach. 
On the complicated intrigues that ensued it is unnecessary here to 
dwell. SuRice it to Bay, confusion now became worse confounded, 
and every man’s hand was raised against his neighbonr. Party 

1 Burgees' translation of the Tarikh i Sorath, pp. 216, 247. 

,s 100 Jamshai Eorls equal 28-4-4 Iroperial rupees ; 

100 Diwaushai Koris equal 27-2-2 Imperial rupees, 
and 100 Banashai Koris equal 31-7-11 Imperial rupees (Kathiawad Gazet- 
teer, pp. 201, 202), 
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fought Against party, and new parties were ever forming. In the 
midst of all this anarchy E‘timM T^an resolved once again to 
* King-maker.* Accordingly through one of his agents he sent a 
message to the Emperor Akbar, representing the state of affairs, and 
entreating him to invade Gujarat and annex it to his dominions. 
Akbar, glad of any pretext for driving the Mirzas from their place of 
refuge, readily responded to E‘timad Khan’s proposal. If ‘ Divide 
et irnpera be the secret‘of imperial extension. Akbar's work was prac- 
tically accomplished for him even before the .July of ]r)72 (A. II. 080) 
when with his army he set out for Almiadjihad. The Kingdom of 
Gujarat was already broken up into many incoherent fragments, and 
Akhar had but to step in and assume supreme control. On the in- 
vading army’s arrival at Disa, intelligence was received that the road 
to Ahmadabad was clear, the siege of that city by Shir Khan Ffiliidi, 
one of the chief insurgents, having been abandoned. Officers sent 
ahead to 6eeui*e the person of Sultriii Miizaffar found him hiding in a 
field of grain, and brought him to their camp a prisoner. Thereupon 
the Gujarat] nobles one after another tendered their submission to 
the Emperor, and orders wore forthwith issued that coins should be 
struck and the Khutba read in the name of Akbar Pud^iili. Not six 
months had elapsed since his departure from Ajmlr, nor had he in 
the meantime risked the issue of a single battle, yet now the fair 
province of Gujarat — the Garden of India — lay at his feet, acknow- 
ledging him as Lord Paramount. True, the country had not yet 
bten definitely conquered, hiuch less finally pacified. Akbar, who 
had early returned to Agra, was in the following year to make his 
wonderful march from Fathpfir back to Ahmadfibud — six hundred 
miles in nine days — and within the following eleven days was to in- 
flict a crushing defeat on the enemy, relieve the beleaguered garrison, 
settle the future government of the province, and leave again for 
Agra. Still later on, severe fighting was to take place in different 
parts of the country, at Nandod and Idar and Sirohi and Nandarbar, 
also in the Sorath district at Navanngar and Mangrol aud Kodinilr ; 
but at no time did the imperial troops suffer more than temporary 
checks. From the annexation of the province in 1573 right on till 
1758, the year of the final capture of Ahmadabad by the MaratLas, 
Gujarat remained under the government of officers appointed by the 
Mnghal Emperors of Dchll. The days of the Gujarat Saltauat had 
ended. 

80 
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One episode, the last bright flicker of the dying flame, remains to be 
recorded. The Emperor Akbar, hafing in H. 980 taken MuzafFar 
SJiah 'with him to Agra, granted him in jagir the sarkars of Sarangpur 
and Ujjain in Malwa, districts producing a handsome revenue. On 
Mun*im Khan Khanan’s departure for Bengal, he was accompanied by 
MuzafPar, who soon thereafter received his daughter in marriage. Ere 
long, however, Muzaffar, falling under suspicion, was imprisoned by 
his father-in-law, but eventually in H. 991 he managed to escape 
and fled direct to Gujarat.^ While in retirement with his mother's 
relatives at the village of Khirl in the Sardhar district of Sorath, he 
received an invitation from certain disaffected officers of the but 
recently recalled viceroy, Shihab al din, urging that he should strike 
for the throne, ^ihab al din himself repudiated these conspirators, 
and ultimately with his remainiBg troops joined the army of E‘timrid 
Khau. the new viceroy. Meanwhile, however, Muzaffar marched at 
the head of some four thousand horse on Ahmadabiid. A friendly 
faction in that city gave him access, and, as part of the city wall was 
broken down, he effected an immediate entrance. The nnited imperial 
forces now advanced against him, but Muzaffar, engaging them without 
delay, inflicted a total defeat and captured all their baggage. Thus 
once again, after an interval of eleven years, Muzaffar seated hiutself 
on the throne of Gujarat, and in token of his new-found sovereignty 
issued from the Ahmndabad mint coins struck in his own name. 
But this resumption of regal power was not of long duration. 
When the news cf Muzaffar's successes reached the Emperor at the 
end of H. 991 (A. D, 1583), he at once conferred the government of 
Gujarat on Mirza Abd nl Rahim Khan, who some six years before 
had held the viceroyalty of that province. Hearing of the advance 
of this new yiceroy, Muzaffar, who had gone to Broach to take over 
its surrendered fort, at once returned to Ahmadabad, and encamped 
his army close to the suburb of ‘O^manpur, on the right bank of 
the Sabarmati. Mirza Khan halted bis troops near Sarkhej, awaiting 
hourly expected reinforcements from Malwa, Obviously it was to 
Sultan Muzaffar’s advantage not to allow of delay, and accordingly 
advancing he engaged Mirza Khan’s army in a pitched battle on the 
26th of January, 1584. At first fortune seemed to favour Muzaffar, 
but later in the day the imperial elephants threw the enemy’s ranks 
into confusion, and the Sultan, giving up all as lost, fled to Mal^mud- 
abad and thence to Cambay. In honour of this decisive victory, Miraz 
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Kban, now ennobled with the title of Khan Khanan, bnilt on the 
battle-site near Sarldiej a palace and in a garden siimmer-honses. 
A few traces of these buildings are still to be seen at the village known 
to-day as Fath Wadi, or Victory Garden. 

For eight more years MuzafFar bravely strove to maintain the 
unequal contest, wandering from place to place and seeking the aid of 
friendly nobles. His cause was espoused for a time by the chiefs of 
Itajpipla, M(»rv1, and Junagadh. In H. 1000 (A. D. 1591) he had 
taken refuge with the pirate chieftain Sown Wadhel of Bet, who gal- 
lantly gave his life in the defence of his guest MuzafFar. The royal 
fugitive forthwith crossed over into Cutch, and accordingly the 
Gujarat viceroy, Mirza *Aziz Kokalta^, struck across country 
towards Morvl. Here the JadejaBharmal I, the then Bao, on coming 
to pay his respects to the viceroy, was b^tse enough to barter the 
person of his suppliant Sovereign for the district of Morvl, proffered 
him as a bribe.^ In fuliilmcDt of his atrocious stipulation, the 
lia'o led a small detachment of the imperial troops to the spot 
where Muzaffar lay in concealment, and the ex-king thus fell into the 
enemy’s hands. Tliat whole night he was marched under strict guard 
towards the viceroy’s camp, but at daybreak, on reaching Dhrol, 
a town some twenty-five miles east of Jamnagar, he alighted from 
his horse, and, withdrawing behind a tree, cut his throat with a razor. 
Thus miserably perished the unfortunate Muzaffar, last but not least 
of the Sultana of Gujarat, * 

//. — Chronological List of the Kings of the Gujarat Saltanat, 


No. 

Name. 

Vear of 
Birth. 

i 

Reign. 

Length of Reign, 

1 

Muhammad I. 


A. H. 806 

2 months. 



A. I). MUii 

2 

Musafiar I 

A.H.7i3 

A. H. 810~,<tl3 

3 years 8 months. 


A. D. 1342 

iA.D 1407—1410 


' '*To mark his sense of the infamy of the Jadejaand the honour of the pirate 
Wadhel, the Emperor erected two j/aliyds at the gates of Dehli, issuing an 
edict that whoever pasbed that of the Wadhel should crown it with chaplets 
of flowers, while on that of the Jadeja the passer should bestow a blow with 
his slipper,” Tod’s ** Western India,” p, 438, 
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No. 

Name. 

Year of 
Birth. 

Reign. 

Lcugth of Reign. 

Q 

Almad I 

A. n. 793 

A.H. 8J3~84e 

32 years 6 months. 

O 

A. U. 1890 

A.D.1410— 1442 

4 

Muhammad 11. 


A. n. 846—855 

8 years 9 months. 


A.D. 144:2— 1451 

5 

Qntb aldiu Ahmad 11. 

„„ A.H.83r. 

A. TT. 855 — 863 

8 years 6 months. 


A.D.1481 

A. iJ.i 451—1408 

6 

Ua’ud 


A. H. 863 

7 days. 


A. U. 145ii 

7 

Mahmud I. ... 

A. H. 849 

A. H. 863—917 

54 years 1 montb. 


A. I). 1445 

A.U.145tS — l»ll 

8 

Muzaffar II. ... 

A. H. 880 

A. H. 917—932 

14 years 9 munthow 

A. 1>. 1175 

A.U 1511— 1535 

9 

Sikandar 


A. H. 933 

1 month 16 days. 


A.D. 1525 

10 

1 Mahmud 11 

A.H.92fi 

A. H.1'32 

4 months. 

A.i).ir>i» 

A. O. 1526 

11 

Bahadur 

A. H. 912 

A. 11. 932—943 

11 years 3 months. 

A, D. 1500 

A.D.1520 — 

12 

Muhammad III. 


A. 11. 943 

1 month 12 days. 


A, D. 1500 

13 

Mahmud 111... .., 

A. H. 932 

A. H. 943—961 

18 years 3 months. 

A. 0. 1525 

A.U1536— -15W 

14 

Ahmad HI 

. A.II.949 

A. H. 961—968 

7 years 5 months. 

* A.D.1.542i^»^-t553 — 1500 

15 

Muzaffar 111 

. A. H. 9r»r, 

cir. 

A.D.1.J48 

A. H. 908—980 

12 years 2 months. 

5 months. 

A.11.1500— 1573 
and 

A. U. 991—992 




A.U1683— 


Notes on the Chronological List of tho Kings of the Gujarnt 
Saltanat. 

1. The dates entered in the “List” hare been determined after 
weighing the available evidence, but absolute correctness is difficult 
of attainment, as the authorities themselves are frequently at variance. 
The following are the chief discrepancies 

{a) According to the TarilA i Alfi, Muzaffar 1. died not in H. 813 
but in H. 814. It states that in the former year Muzaftar 
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abdicated his throne in favour of his grandson Ahmad 

I. , but that his death did not tske place till five months 
and sixteen days after his abdication. During this 
interval the Khiitba was read and coins were struck 
in Ahmad’s name (Ba.-S. page 87 note*). 

(^) According to Firi^ta, Ahmad 1. was bom not in H. 793 
but in H. 794 (Br.-F. IV. 3). 

(o) According to the Mir’a^ i Sikandan, Ahmad I. died not in 
H. 846 but in H. 845. Copper coins of this Sultan are, 
however, in my possession bearing the date H. 846, 
which year tallies with the statement in the Tabaqat i 
Akbarl that Ahmad's successor, Mohammad 1., ascended 
the throne on ** 3rd Rabl‘ al akhlr, 846.” 

(d) According to the !Mir'at i Ahrnadi, Da ud reigned not for 
seven days only but for one month and seven days (Bi.-A. 

p. 202). 

(^) According to Firif^ta, Muzaffar II. was born not in H. 880 
but ill II. 875. 

{/) According to the Mir’at i AhmadI, Sikandar reigned for two 
months and sixteen days (Bi.>A, p. 232), and according 
to Firi^ta for three mouths and seventeen days (Br.-F; 
IV. 100). 

(^) According to Firighta and the Tabaqat i Akbarl, Mahmud 
III. ascended the throne not in H. 943 but in H. 944. 
The correct date is probably the end of H. 943. 

(k) According to Firishtn, Ahmad III. died not in H. 968 but in 

II. 969. Silver coins, however, of Muzaffar III., the suc- 
cessor of Ahmad 111., are known, dated H. 968 (see Plate 
VI., No. 71), agreeing thus with the Mir’at i Ahmadi 
which assigns to that year both the death of Ahmad III. 
and the accession of Muzafiar III. (Bi.-A. pp. 283, 287). 

2. Of the fifteen Sultans, the coins of nine are illustrated on the 
accompanying plates. Nos. 1>6 are of Ahmad l.’s reign, 

Nos. 7-lOa of Muhammad II.'s, Nos.^1-14 of Ahmad II. "s, 

Nos. 15-43 of Mahmud l.’s, Nos. 44-50 of Muzafi'ar II. 's. 

Nos. 51-57 of Bahadur’s, Nos. 58-66 of Mahmud III.’s, 

Nos. 67-70a of Ahmad lll.*s. Nos. 71-78 of Muzaffar lll.*s first 
reign, and Nos. 79 and 80 of bis second reign. 
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I have never come across a single coin of any of the remaining 
six kings. Of these six Muzaifar 1. reigned for three years and 
eight months, but the aggregate length of the reigns of the other 
five (Muhammad L, Da’Qd, Sikandar, Mahmud II., and Muhammad 
(III.) was less than one year. The histories are silent as to any coin 
having been struck by Da*ud or Sikandar, or Mahmud II. ; but dis- 
tinct evidence is to hand that Muhammad I., MuzafTar I.^ and Muham- 
mad III. did, all three, issue coins in their own names. 

(a) Of Tatar ^ao, Firi^ta records : dignified his uncle 

** Shams Khan with the title of Nu^rat F^an, and causing 
** himself to be proclaimed king, coined money under the 
“ name of Muhammad Shah Gujarati ** (Br.-F. IV. 9). 

(b) The Mir’atiAhmadi states : ‘‘Zafar Khan, having assumed 

the title of Muzafiar Bhab, struck coins in his own 
*‘name, and appointed his grandson Ahmad ^ah to 
“succeed him as his heir” (Bi.-A, pp. 183, 184). 

(c) The following is Firi^ta's reference to a currency issued in 

the name of Muhammad III. : The Gujarat officers, 
“convening a meeting, resolved on inviting Miran 
Muhammad Khan of Khgndesh. nephew of Bahadur 
“ ^ah, who was then in Malwa, to ascend the throne; 
“ and, without any further hesitation, coins were struck 
“and public prayers read in his name” (Br.-F. IV. 142). 

3. It is worthy of special note that the Mir'at i Ahmadi has an 
express statement to the effect that during a rebellion in the reign 
of Mahmud III., coins were issued in the name of a Sultan Muzaffar. 
The passage reads as follows : — “ One day had elapsed before Darya 
**E^ian became acquainted with the Sultan's flight, and he was now 
“ at a loss how to proceed. As he was in possession of the treasure 
“ he elevated to the throne a grandson of Sultan Ahmad II., and 
“having entitled him Sultan Muzafiar (Ill.)i caused the currency to be 
“struck, and the oration at the mosque to be pronounced in his 
•‘name” (Bi.-A. pp. 258, 259). 

Ko specimen of these coins is now known. 

4. Was there a Pretender “ Muhammad ” Sultan who caused coin 
to be struck in his own name in H, 9C3 (A, D. 1555 — 1556) ? 

(o) Mr. E. E. Oliver in his article on “ the Coins of the Muham- 
“ madan Kings of Gujarat ” in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1889), assigns, though doubtfully 
No. 28 of bis collection to this ‘Muj^ammad Sj^ah (?) 
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Pretender.** If, however, that coin be, rs seems almost 
certain, identical with the billon coins Nos. 15a and 156 
given on the accompanjing Plate II., its legends read as 
follow : — 

Obverse: Nu^ir al dunya wa al din Abu*l Path Mahmud >Shah ; 
Reverse: Akh Qutb Sh ah bin Muhammad ^fili al Sultan Air 
Mahmud ^ah, Helper of the World and of the Faith, Father of 
Victory, Brother of Qutb Shah, son of Muhammad ^ah, the 
Sultan, 86?. 

This coin was thus struck by Mahmud I (Begada) in the first year 
of his reign, H. 863 (A. D. 14.58-1459), and has no connexion what- 
soever with a Pretender, later by exactly a century (H. 903). 

(6) In the British Museum Catalogue, three copper coins. Nos. 
437, 438 and 439, are doubtfully assigned to a Mu- 
hammad Shah. Pretender (?).’* 

1, Of these, No. 439 is a square coin, the onlt/ square coin 

of the GujRriit scries in the British Musenm Collection. 
Thomas, on page 353 of his “ Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings,” refers to ‘‘square coins, A. H. 85C ?” struck by 
Muhammad II. But that Sultan died in H. 855, thus 
in the year preceding the issue of this coin. I have myself 
never seen a square coin of the Gujarat Sultaiiat. 

2. The reverse of all the three coins is very unlike that of any of 

the Gujarat coins of the Saltanat period. Save these 
three, I know of none with a double parallel line as diam- 
eter, none with “several ornaments,” and none with 
the Hijrl year entered quite in the upper portion of the 
reverse field. The “type” is foreign to Gujarat. 

For these reasons I am of opinion that Nos. 437, 438 and 439 of 
the British Museum Catalogue are not coins of the Gujarat Saltanat 
at all. Further, none of the extant histories makes reference to a 
Pretender Muhammad ^ah asserting claim to the throne of Gujarat 
in H. 963 : and, apart from the above three doubtful coins, there is, 
so far as I can learn, no evidence whatsoever in proof of the existence 
of the hypothetical Pretender. It is true that in the early part of the 
reign of Ahmad III — thus about H, 963 — the “person named Shahu” 
did head a rebellion : but no evidence is to hand that he assumed the 
name of Sultan Muhammad, or that in this name he caused coins to 
be struck. Thus to identify him with the Pretender Muhammad is 
certainly unsafe. 
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Notes on the Genealogical Table of the Kingts of the Gujarat 
Salj^nat. 

1, Grave doubt attaches to the pedigree as given in this Table” 
of Ahmad III. and MuzaiTar III. 

(tf) According to the Mir’at i Ahmadi, Ahmad III. was “son of 
“ Latif Khun, who was grandson of Shukar Khan, the son 
“ of Sultan Ahmad T. ” (Bi.-A. p. 273). 

Tlio i Sikandarl calls this Ahmad (III) merely “a rela- 

tive of the Sultan Mahmud III.” (Ba.-S. p. 454) ; and 
Colonel AVatson in his History styles him vaguely “ a 
descendant of the stock of Ahmad ^ah ” (\V.-B. G. 
p. 259). 

(A) The following are the terms of the reference in the MirTiti 
Ahmad'; to the parentage of MuzaiYar III : — “ Accord- 
“ ing to the faith of most historians, fitimud Khiin, who 
“ had all the power of governmmi in his hands, seeing 
“ that there wer<‘ nom* of the late Sultan’s relations fit 
for government, pmduc^ed a young boy named Nathu ; 
and, having in open nsfcembly taken an oath that such 
“ was the son of Sultan MaJimrid III., he explained that 
‘‘ his urdher, when pregnant, hnd been delivered over to 
him for the purp«»se of procuring an abortion ; bnt that 
tills child had been brought forth, as, five months of her 
pn'gnaiicy linvinu: passed, no abortion could take place. 
He said, moreover, tliat he had brought him up in 
“ secret, and that there wa*' no heir to the Government 
excepting him. Kvery one, asseiuing to this, and 
•• supporting his claim to the throne, entitled him 
“ Muzailar Shah.” (Bi.-A. pp. 287-288). 

Abu ! Fazi states that the child Nathu “ did not belong to 
the line of kings,” bnt that the Amirs ** had to believe’’ 
E‘tiuirid’s story (Bloclimann's Ain-i-Akbari 1. 385, 
380). 

Firi^ta gives the birth-name of this Muzaffar (III) as 
“ Hubboo, a familiar contraction of Hnbeeb,” meaning 
“ affectionate ” (Br.-F’. TV. 155). 
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2. Oil many of the coins struck in their several reigns, Mahmud 

(I) is called bin Muhammad, MuzafPar (II) bin Mahmiid, Bahadur 
bin MuzafEar, Mahmfid (III) bin LatlC, Ahmad (III) bin Mahmud, and 
Muzailar (III) bin Mahmud. On the other hand it would seem that, 
with the sole exception of a silver piece of H. 828, on none of the coins 
issued by Ahmad (1), or Muhammad (II), or Qutb al din Ahmad 

(II) was the name of the father of the reigning Sultan indicatod. 

3. (a) Of coins bearing inscripiions of a genealogical character, 

far and away the most remarkable and interesting in my 
oollection is the silver piece presented to me last year 
. (1901) by my kind friend, H. Nelson Wright, Esq., 

of Allahabad. It is pictured on Plate IV., No. 61. 
Struck in H. 933 by the Sultan Bahadur, its obverse and 
reverse, I'ead conseculively. trace his pedigree back to 
Muzaffar ([), the founder of the dynasty. Bahadur Shiili 
is thus termed “ bin Muzaffar Shah bin Mahmud Shah 
bin Muhammad ^ah bin Ahmad Shah bin Muhammad 
Shah, bin Muzaffar Shah.^* 

(6) On the silver coin of H. 828 represented on page 352 of 
Thomas’s “ Chronicles,” Ahmad (I)’8 much shorter pedi- 
gree back to Muzaffar (I) is thus given : — Ahmad .%iih 
bill Muhammad Shah bin Muzaifnr Sh iih. 

(c) On the billon coin of Mahmud (I), struck in II. 863 (Pia.t(' 
II, Nos. 15o, 15/i>), his relationship to the two preceding 
Sultans is indicated as follows : — 

Akb Qutb Shah bin Muhammad Shah, 

Brother of Qutb Shah, son of Muhammad Sh ah. 

IV. Literature on the Coinage of the Gujarat Saltan at. 

But little has hitherto been published on the coins of the Gujarat 
Sultanat. The chief modern contributions to the literature on this 
subject are the following five : — 

1. “ The Chronicles of the Pathan kings of Dehli by Edward 
Thomas (1871), in which pages 350-353 are devoted to 
*Hhe Muhammadan kings of Gujarat.” A chronological 
list of the Sultans is given, in which, strange to say, the 
name of Muhammad 1. (Tatar Khan) does not appear. 
In all forty^eight coins are briefly specified. Two of 
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these are illustrated by beautifully clear woodcuts, namely, 
a silver coin of Ahmad Shab. dated H- 828, and a gold 
coin of Mahmud bin Latlf of H. 960. One could wish 
that pictures had also be?n given of the “ st^uare coins, 
A. H. 856?’* and especially of the“ Mahmud II. Silver,” 
inasmuch as. in the absence of further evidence, the spe- 
cification of these coins is open to grave donbt. 

2. The chapters on the Coins of Gujarat, pages Ivii-lxi and 

in the Catalogue of Indian Coins in the Brit- 
ish Museum,” Vol. II., Muhammadan States, by Stanley 
Lane- Poole (1885). The introductory portion is helpful 
for the information given regarding the legends on the 
(jujarat coins. Especially noteworthy is Dr. Bieu’s 
decipherment of the distich on the obverse and reverse of 
the large copper coins strnck during the reign of Mu- 
hammad 11. St‘e Plate I., Nos, 8a, 8b. Forty-one coins 
are catalogued, ten of them being also photographed. 
The two undated coins, numbered 435 and 436, are in- 
correctly assigned to the Ahmad ^hah who reigned from 
11. 961 till H, 068. Their legends are clearly identical 
nith those of coin No. 11 in this article, and the coins 
themselves Avere thu^ doubtless struck during the reign 
of the earlier Ahmad (Qutb al din), A. H. 855-863. 
The three coins, Nos. 137, 433,439, which Lane-Poole 
assigns with some hesitation to ‘‘Muhammad Shah Pre- 
tender (?)” are probably foreign to Gujarat. 

3, An admirable article entitled “Coins of the Muhammadan 

kings of Gujarat," contributed by E. E. Oliver to the 
.1 ournal nf the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” Vol.lviii., 
Part 1., No. 1 — 1889. The four pages of historical 
introduction arc followed by “ a genealogical tree of the 
*• Gujarat Kings, and a table showing the contemporary 
“ rulers in Malwa. Jauiipiir, Khandesh, the Deccan, and 
“ Dehli, taken from Lane-Poole’s very handy graphic 
“ scheme of the Muhammadan dynasties of India.” Three 
plates supply rather roughly executed woodcuts of thirty- 
four coins, each of which is fully described, though not 
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without occasional mislections- The coins numbered 
6 and 7 are not of the Ahmadabad but of the Muhammad- 
abad Mirf Champanir Mint. Nos. 11, 12, and 13 are 
Bahmanl coins, and Nos. 16 and 17 are almost certainly not 
of Gujarat. No. 27, which is of precisely the same type 
as No. 13 of Plate 1. of the present article, is a coin of 
Qutb al dill Ahmad Shah, not of the later .Vhmad (HI.)- 
No. 28, whose true date is H. 863, not H. 963, was struck 
not by “ Muhammad Shah (?) Pretender,” but by 
Mahmud ^ah 1. Cf. Nos. 15a and 15b on Plate II of 
this article. Nos. 29 and 30, being tlam^ai Koris of 
Navanagar, are incorrectly assigned to Muzaffar, the last 
Sultan of Gujarat. 

4. The “Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum,” Parti., 

by Chas. J. Rodgers (1894), This portion oi the Cal- 
cutta Museum Catalogue contains on pages 130 — 131 a 
chronological list of the kings of Gujarat, and a descrip- 
tion of twenty-two coins, three of which arc represented 
by photo-etching. Here again two of Qutb al din Ahmad 
Shah^s coins are assigned to the later Ahmad ^lah, Tht‘ 
three undated coins, 7214-7216, I am inclined to 
attribute to Mahmud bin Latif rather than to Mahmud 
II, and No. 8684 to MuzaiTar III. nithrr than to 
Muhammad ^hah (Interloper).” 

5. “The Catalogue of the Coins collected by Chas. J. Rodgers 

and purchased by the Government of the Punjab,” Part 
II. (1894). Of this catalogue pages 132-134 oontaiii a 
description of sixteen copper coins of the Gujarat Saltauat. 
No. 15, the same as No. 437 of the British Museum 
Catalogue, assigned to Muharnmnd Slmli Pretender, 
should probably berelegatod to some non-Gu jarati .series, 
perhaps to that of Malwa. 

V. Cabinets of the Coins of the Gujarat Saftanct. 

In writing the present article, I have depended not only upon my 
own cabinet of coins, but upon the aggregate resulting from combin- 
ing all the collections of which catalogues have been published. Of 
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tbe different cabinets thus laid under contribution, the following table 
indicates the contents : — 


Cabinet. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Billon. 

Copper. 

Total. 

Thomas 

G 

12 

1 

29 

4S 

Hritish ATascum 


6 

0 

27 

41 

Oliver 

0 

! 

14 

« 

20 

34 

(valciitta Museum 

; - - 

2 

1 

■ 

0 

19 

22 

Labor Museum 

1 " “ 

I <1 

1 . - - 

1 

0 

. 0 

1(> 

Ifi 

Taylor ... 

1 

1 ! 

i ^ 

m 

11 

2P9 

•r2» 

Resultant Aggregate 

i 9 

116 

12 


44(1 


The resultfint collection contains no coin of the following years : — 
H. HOC, 8r»Ci, 871, 875,^70,877, 878, 953, and 975 ; thus in all 
between II. 8 l^ 8 (seemingly the fir>t year when dated coins were 
issued in Gu jurat) and 11. 980, nine years are unrepresented by any 
coin in any of the metals. 

The sixteen gold coins in the above Cabinets are as follow ; — 

II, Msfhmtid 111. Muzalfar III. 

Jiritish Museum . 11.920,029 OKi, 9A7, 049, 950, 950, 9(»0 

Thomas ... . 929 946, 947, 950, 900 977 

Calcutta Museum , 947, 9(»o 

Ih-Miltant Aggre;--at,c .. II. 92t», 929,946, 947, •,»49, 950, 900 977 

The twelve I'illon coins arc li>e of the reign of Qurb al din Ahmad 
II (85x, 8C1, 862, and two undated) and seven of the reign of 
Malimful I. (863, 863, 864, 865, 867, 869, and 870). 

In the aggregate collection the first dated coin in gold is of the 
year 17. 920, in silver of li. 828 (followed, /oiu/o in terra! to, by one of 
H,884), in billon of H. 85x, and in copper of II. 829. 
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VI. MinUtowm. 

Of the coins struck in Gujarat during the reign of Ahmad 1., a 
large number have in the obverse margins an inscription recording 
Ahmadnagar (Tdar) as their place of mlntnge. Subsequent to Ahmad’s 
death, comparatively few coins bear any mint-name, and of those in 
which it is present nearly all are of the reign of Mahmud 1. There 
arc only fonr cities in Gujarat, of which we can confidently affirm that 
during the period of the Saltannt mints were established in them, 
and were for at least a few years in active operation. These four are 
the two cities founded by Ahmad — Almiadubad and Ahmadnagar — and 
the two founded by Mahmud — Mustafabud and ' Muhammad fibad 
(Chiimprinlr). It is doubtful whether a fifth mint was opened at 
J^finpur, a small town on the River Mahi, We proceed to treat of 
each of these five : — 

1. Ahmdabiid: founded A. H. 81:>; A. D. 1411, 

Mpithets : a. Sh ahr mu‘azzam, the great city. 

h. vj-AJ IjU Dar al l)arb, the seat of the mint. 

So far as I am aware, n(» silver coin of the Gujarat Sal^imt atruck 
during tho period <*f its independence bears Ahrnadabad as the 
name ul its iiiiiit-town. Nos. 4, G, and 7 in Oliver’s article are 
indeed, assigned by him to that city, but the representations of tlJO^c 
coins given in liis Plate I, show that certainly two the three, and 
ill all probability the third also, issued not from the Alimadfibad 
mint, but from that at Muhammndabad, 

The only copper coins that seem to bear the mint-name Sliahr 
mu*azzam Al.imndfibrid are a few' struck by Muzaffai* 111. iii the 
years IT. 977, 978. One of these is shown as No. 75 of Plate VI, 
of the present article. After comparing six, all of the same type, in 
iny collection 1 incline to accept their marginal legend as reading 

bt t . 

Just possibly also the name Ahmadabad may occupy the uppei* 
margin of the obverse of the copper coin struck in H. 070 and 
shown on Plate VI., No. 73. 

The second epithet of Ahmadabad, Diir al Ilai'b, present on 
several of the coins that Akbav caused sti uck at tin* Aliniadabild 
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mint after his conquest of Gujarat in 11. ‘J80.’*' Miizallar III., during 
the few months of his second reign in H. 991, evidently followed the 
example thus set hy the Mughal Emperor, so that the few surviving 
CM)ins of H. 991, whether in silver or in copper, bearing the Bultan 
Muzafiar’s name, all specify their place of mintage under its full 
designation of See Plate VI., N‘>s. 79 and 80. 

It is extremely improbable that during the entire period of tlic 
tfujarai Saltauat, the activity of the mint at its capital city should 
have been confined to the years 97u, 977, 97t<. and 9!)1— so improba- 
ble, indeed, is this supposition that one may safely hazard tin* con- 
jecture that the Gujarat coins bearing no mint name (and these are 
the large majority) were all struck at the Ahmadiibad mint. This 
being known as the first mint in Gujarat, first both in time and in 
importance, it was tiot deemed necessary to i-ecovd the name of the 
eitv on the coins that issued from it. Gn the other hand, the c«»mpa- 
ratively very few coins struck at any minor mint in Gujarat would 
unturally bear, if only for purposes of differentiation, the distinctive 
name of the mint-town. 

2, Ahmadnagar (Tdar) : founded A.H.829 ; A. I), 1425, 

Epithet (doubtful): Muhanfir, the city of 

great light. 

What precisely was the honorific epithet assigned to the city 
of Ahmadnagar is difficult of determination from its coins. They 
ch*arlv hfsr on their obverse margins the words followed 

hy a t<Tiu which on some of the specimens to hand resembles 
lint the combination is certainly a strange one to he 

adopted a< the tith» for a mint-town. 1 confess I am not satisfied 
as to the correctness of this reading more especially as on several 
of the coins it seems doubtful whether the letters as there given 
admit of being rend as Mabanur. Compare Plate I., Nofl. 4, 5, and 6. 

From the founding of Ahmadnagar in tl. 829 right on till Ahmad 
Shah’s death in H. S4fi, each year witnessed an abundant issue of 
copper coins from the Ahmadnagar raitd. Indeed ii would seem 
that every dated copper coin of Ahmad I. was struck a1 that mint, 
wheieas not a single copper coin, dated or otherwise, appears 

• On other coins f>r Ak9ar, Ahmadut>ad is styled tlie Kent ot 

the Caliphate, or tbc Beat of ilu' Kxnpiro, nmi on a rupee of 

Eafi’al Darajiit r he Beauty of 
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to have issued from it subsoqucnl to Ahmad’s death. Thus the period 
of activity of the mint at Ahmadna.i?ar coincides with the Inst seven- 
teen years of the reign of Ahmad I. 

3. Mustafabad : o founded A. H, 87 I ; A. D. 1469. 

Epithof : Shahr a^zam, the very great city. 

My collection contains only one silver coin certainly bearing the 
mint-name Mustafabad — an excellent specimen, dated H. 884. Un- 
fortunately it came into iny possession too late to admit of its being 
photographed for Plate II. of this article. It is a small coin, *6 inch 
in diameter, and weighing only 63 grains. Its obverse closely 
vcsemblcs that of No. 25, and its reverse (save for the date) is identi- 
cal with that of No. 22. 

The pretty little silver piece of the year H. 894, No. 20 on Plate 
III., 1 assign, but with some hesitancy, to Mustaffibad. Two of the 
margins eontaiii the words brit wbothcr the remaining two 

give the reading not equally clear. 

No. 36 on Plate III. is also a somewhat puzzling silver coin, but 
this too I assign provisionally to the Mustafabad mint. Its date, 
given on the reverse, is H. 005. 

The copper coins that issued from this mint during the last quarter 
of the ninth century (Hijrj) must have been fairly numerous, every 
year (except 881) from 870 till 892 being represented in my cabinet. 
The latest of the series is dated seemingly 11, 006. Five of these are 
shown on Plate II., Nos. 21-25, though No. 22 is oprn to question, 
the upper margin (obverse) not being decipherable wuth absolut<j 
certainty. The variety of designs in these Mu.stafrd)ri(l coins of 
Mahmud I. is noteworthy. In No. 21 the mint with its epithet Rhahr 
a‘zara occupies the margin circumscribing a circular area : in Nos. 
22 (?) and 25 the mint-name is still relegated to the margin, bui 
now we have the four margins that bound i\ square aiea : while 
lastly in Nos. 2o and 24, which exhibit no margin at all, the place of 
mintage is recorded in full as an integral part of the obverse legend. 
The two coins of H. 971, numbered 447 and 448, in the British Mu- 
seum Catalogue, Muhammadan States, doubtfully assigned to Mus- 
tafabad, are, it seems, of the same typo as that shown on Plate VT. as 
No. 78 . 

4. Muhammadabad : founded A.H. 889; A, D. 1484, 

Epithet : Shahr mukarram, the illustrious city. 
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This name, it will be remembered, was given to the city of Oham- 
panlr on its capitnlation to Mahmud I. in 1484 at the close of a 
protracted siege. Ohampanir — Champa’s city — is supposed to have 
derived its name from ^ampa, the Hindu founder of the town, which 
dates as far back as the eighth century of the Christian era. And 
it is by this name of Champanir alone that the city, now a desolate 
ruin, ^'except for a few Bhil and Naikda squatters,” is known to- 
day. The coins struck at its mint record the name generally in its 
doubled form Muhammadabad ‘urf Cham- 

panlr, but occasionally, it would seem, the alias Champanir” i»as 
dropped and the new name Muhammadabad alone retained. Com- 
pare Plate HI., Nos. 34 and 39, and contrast with No. 33. Whether 
the full, or the shortened, designation was on the die from which the 
imperfect coins Nos. 31 and 41 were struck is difficult to say, but, 
from the general resemblance between these and No. 34, it seems 
probable that the lost margins did contain the words 
The city’s remarkable prosperity was reflected on its coins, for these 
are quite the most florid and the most elaborately designed ‘ of all in 
the series of the Gujarat Saltanat. In silver the issue must have 
been considerable — my cabinet contains some thirteen specimens — 
but 1 have never found a single copper coin bearing the name of this 
mint. If the exquisite workmanship of the silver coins is suggestive 
of the phenomenal prosperity that early attended the new Muham- 
madabad, so also its shcTi't-liyed glory is betokened in the fact that 
the activity of the mint was restricted to but a few years, all com* 
prised within the reign of Mahmud I. The earliest of its coins in 
my collection is dated H. 895, the latest H. 904, and we shall prob- 
ably not be far wrong in assnining that the whole period during 
which the mint was working does not cover more than five and 
twenty years, say H. 890 — 915. 

Ill one year subsequent to this period coins were again struck at 
the Champanir mint, but these can scarcely be classed among the 
coins of tlie (Gujarat Saltanat. In H. 942 the Mughal Emperor 
Humayun swooped down upon the province, and gained possession 
of this important frontier -city. In commemoration of his victory, 
he forthwith caused coins to be struck both in silver and in copper. 
The silver ones bear Humayun’s name, which is wanting on the 
copper: also on the silver the mint-towu is given as simply Cham- 
panir (with the first vowel short), while in the copper is added the 
3X 
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epithet Shahr xnukarram. On neither the silver nor the copper, 
however, do we find the name Mnhammadabad, which eren thus 
early would seem to have passed into desuetude. A unique copper coin 
in the Labor Museum is of especial interest as briefly recording the 
conquest of Champanir. Its obverse reads ^ 

and the reverse simply 

In another coin of the same year, H. 942, Champanir is styled 
the City of the Age. See British Museum Catalogue of 
coins of the Mughal Emperors of India, No. 1232. 

5. Regarding the existence of mints at Ahmadabad, Abmadnagar, 
Mnstafabad and Muhammadabad-Champamr, no manner of doubt 
can be entertained, but whether there was at any time a fifth mint at 
Khanpfir, , is a debatable question. On the Coin No. 44, Plate 

IV., the upper part of the obverse inscription clearly reads Al Sultan 
Mnzaffar ^ab : but what of the lower part ? The date is certainly 
921, and on two other coins of the same type now in my possession 
is also certainly 922. The decipherment of the words immediately 
above the date has proved very baifling to me : but quite the best 
of various suggested readings is the one submitted by my friend, Mr. 
Nelson Wright, I. C. S. He reads the words as Barbat 

Oanpur, ‘Struck at Khanpur*, and unquestionably the coins of 
H. 922, even better than the H. 921 coin shown on Plat'e IV., bear out 
this reading. Accepting it, we should on the evidence of these three 
coins add Khanpur to the list of the mint-towns in Gujarat, and should 
assign as the minimum period of the mint’s activity the years H. 921 
and 922. Khanpur, or, to give it its full name, Khanpur Wankanir, 
is a town on the left hank of the River Malii, and about midway 
between Baroda to the south and Diikor to the north. Here it was 
that in H. 855 Mahmud (I.) Khaljl, Snltan of Malwa, encamped his 
army of invasion after plundering the city of Baroda. Subsequently, 
however, be inarched northwards to Kapa^wanj, where Qnth-al-dln, 
the newly-chosen Sultan of Gujarat, inflicted on him a severe defeat. 
Khanpur again flgures, though not prominently, in the intrigues that 
attended the accession of Bahadur ^ah in H. 932 : and, late in the 
same reign, the Saltan, while at this place, appointed two of his 
moat trusted officers to lead a strong army against the country of 
B^ar, East of Idar. I have failed, however, to discover a single 
reference to this ^anpur in the histories of the reign of Muzafl'ar II. 
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(A.H. 917-932), and am unable to suggest any reason for his 
having caused coins to be struck in his name at that mint. 

Lane-Poole has assigned, though doubtfully, a Gujarati copper 
coin of H. 971 to the mint- town Shadiabad.* This reading must, I 
feel sure, be abandoned. Shadlabad is not in Gujarat at all : but the 
name does occur on several of the coins of the neighbouring kingdom 
of Malwa. Firishta explicitly records as follows the origin of this 
epithet : — “Two days after the death of Sooltan Hooshung, 
“ Ghi/.ny Khan was crowned at Mando, and, assuming the title of 
“Sooltan Mahomed Ghoory, ordered that his capital might 
“henceforth be called Shadiabad Mando, or ‘the City of Joy'; and 
“public prayers were read and coin struck in his name.“t 

The following table gives the years of the dated coins in my col- 
lection that record their mints : — 


Mint. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Ahmadnagar 

None. 

Each year from S29 till 846. 

Mustafabad 

884, 894?, 905? 

879, 880, each jear from 882 
till 892, 906 1 

Mnhammadabad (with or 
without the *urf Cham- 
panir). 

895, 896, 897, 898, 
900, 902, 903, 904. 

None. 

Khanpur ? ? 

931,928 

None. 

Ahmadabad 

991 

970 ? 977 ? 978 ? and one coin 
undated but doubtless struck 
in 991. 


Of the first four mints in this table, not one seems to have been 
active for more than a very limited period, and I feel sure that all 
coins that do not tbemselvea record their place of mintage may safely 
be assigned to the mint at Alimadahad. In this connexion it is 
instructive to note that in Akbar’s time at least this city, the erewhile 
capital of the Gujarat Saltanat, boro the title of Dfir al Darb, 
‘the Seat of the Mint’. 

* British Maseum Catalogue of Indian coins, Muhammadan States, No, 446. 
This ooin is not improbably the same as No. 78 on Plate VI. of the present 
article. 

t Br.-P.IV., 191. 
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VII. ^ Weights and Standards* 

As to the existence of any square coins of the Gujarat Saltanat 
I am very sceptical. If any such were issued, their number was ex- 
tremely small. Certainly the typical coins of the period were, with 
more or less precision, round in shape. The following lists, based 
upon measurements and weighments of copper coins, all of the reign 
of Ahmad I, demonstrate the futility of the attempt to classify them 
according to the length of their diameters. These lists show not 
only that coins of the same diameter may vary widely in their 
weights, but also that comparatively light coins may have a large, 
and comparatively heavy coins a small, diameter. 

Diameter of *8 inch: weight in grains 146, 143, 


1* 

•75 » 

99 

14C, 142, 140, 188. 

n 

"7 «i n 

99 

145, 70, 69, 68, 67, 66. 


•65 „ „ 

99 

142, 140, 138, 73, 72, 71, 




69, 67, 66, 64, 61. 

9> 

'6 f> » 

99 

70, 61, 57, 55. 

t9 

*55 ff ff 

99 

70, 09, 34, 2(). 

fi 

•5 .. 

99 

35, 33, 31, 30* 

' 99 

•45 

99 

34. 

9} 

*4i 

^ >> 99 

19 

32. 

Diameter of '55 inch: weight 

in grains 

20. 

»» 

•6 „ 

99 

30. 


•45 „ 

19 

34. 

1 1 

*4 91 99 

ft 

32. 

Diameter 

of -7 inch : weight in grains 

56. 

91 

•65 „ 

99 

61. 

91 

•6 „ „ 

99 

70. 

99 

1 

1 

j 

99 

70, 

Diameter 

of *75 inch : weight in grains 

138. 

99 

•7 ft ft 

99 

145. 


•65 „ 

*9 

142. 
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The fact is the ‘‘make’* ol these coins is quite too rough, and their 
thickness too arbitrary, to admit of their classification by size. It is^ 

I am convinced, only by a comparison of the weights of the coins 
that we may hope to arrive at an approximately correct classification. 

Regarding the gold coins, indeed, no difficulty presents itself. In 
all only nine varieties have hitherto been catalogued^ and of these 
seven weigh 185 grains each, one 179, and one 177. Clearly all 
the nine are thus of one and the same denomination. 

But when we pass on to the consideration of the silver and copper 
coins of Gujarat, it becomes no easy matter to determine the 
different denominations current at one period or another , and the 
standard weight of each. So far as I am aware, no mint-records have 
survived to the present d y, and of the coins themselves that have 
come down to us many are such poor specimens, so worn and 
battered through the vicissitudes of four hundred years, that one can 
at times do no more than hazard a guess as to their original weight. 
Certainly a large margin must be allowed for loss, but no data are 
available for determining the percentage of the total weight that may 
Fairly be deducted over against such loss. Some proportion, however, 
must be postulated, and it has seemed to me that for the lighter 
co])per coins we shall be within the mark if we assume that the loss 
through wear may equal one-seventh of the original full weight. 
The proportionate loss in the heavier copper coins and in all the 
silver, which were certainly in Jess circulation than the copper, 
would probably be not quite so large, and I have accordingly 
assumed that for these coins tiie loss by wear would not exceed 
one-tenth. Accepting these assumptions, a copper coin of originally, 
say, 49 grains in weight may be supposed to weigh now anything 
between 49 and 42 grains, and a copper, or silver, coin of originally, 
say, 150 grains may weigh anything between 150 and 135 grains. 

Further, it is every way probable that some unit of weight was 
adopted such that the original w'eights of the coins of different 
denominations, when issuing from the mint, should be certain integral 
multiples of that unit. A careful study of the weights of the different 
coins in iny collection inclines me to the opinion that both for silver 
and for copper this unit was 7*4 grains, or precisely four ratie^ on 
the basis of Mr. Muskelyiie’fl estimate of the weight of a rati. Of 
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this unit the following multiples are represented in the silver coins 
of the Gujarat Saltanat : — 

5,10,15,20; 6,12,24; 8,16,32; 
and in copper the multiples are 

4,8; 5,10,20,30,45; 6,12,24; 
thus evidencing ten different denominations both in silver and in 
copper. It does not seem, however, that coins of all these denomina- 
tions were current simultaneously. The long reign of Maf^mud I 
supplies us seven denominations of silver coins and the same number 
of copper ; but in no other reign were coins struck of so many 
denominations. In the two'following tables the silver and the copper 
coins of the Gujarat Saltanat are classiBed by weight. In these 
tables any two numbers connected by a hyphen indicate the superior 
and inferior limits of weight expressed in grains, and a subscribed 
number in brackets represents the number of coins known to me 
between these limits. Thus means 13 coins ranging in weight 

from 111 to 107 grains. For the rest, the tables are self-explanatory. 




* These fire coins are of billon. 
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That thei'e should be so many as ten different denominations of 
silver coins, and the same number of copper is of itself a sufficiently 
formidable objection to the classification here tabulated ; but \vhat 
more than all else imparts to me in this connexion a certain sense 
of defeat is the fact that there still remain over a few csoins that 
cannot be assigned a place in any of the above classes. Some in- 
deed of the much worn copper specimens would find admission if 
the propoiiiona of one-seventh and one-tenth, which wc conjectured 
might perhaps represent the loss by wear, were slightly increas^ : 
but even after subtracting these we have a small irreducible resm^ 
um of coins that are, with only one exception, in good condition, yet 
all of eccentric weight. Three such are of silver. One undated, 
but of Muzaffai* IPs reign, is but slightly worn, and weighs 92 
grains: so that its proper place would be in a 18-unit class. The 
second is the unique, and every way extraordinary coin of Bahadur, 
dated 11.033, and shown on Plate IV, No. 51. In fairly good con- 
dition, it now weighs 130 grains, and is thus suggestive of an 18- 
unit class. The third, also in good condition, would fall into the 
same class, as its weight is 131 grains. This coin was struck by 
Mahmud 111 in H. 960. 

The “ irreduciblcs *’ in copper are the following four : — 

Bahadur. H, 913, much worn, yet weighing 257 giuins. 

Mahmud III, 11. 944, a good specimen, 237 grains in weight 
(Plate V, No. 58). 

Mahmud 111, H. 947, weighing in its present fair condition 
151 grains. 

Mahmud III, H. 948, a coin not of pure copper, but of mixed 
metal, weighing 132 grains (Plate V, -Vo. 61). 

These four coins suggest chtsscs of 40 (or 38), 33, 22 and 18 
units respectively. 

From the above discussion it would seem safe to draw the follow- 
ing as approximately correct general conclusions — any more precise 
statement being as yet unwarranted : 

(a) Of silver coins there are at least six different classes, the 
weights ranging between 60-30, 90-60, 126'100, 150-130, 
180-160, and 240-220 grains. 

(^) In copper also the denoininntions were at least six, repre- 
sented by the weights 60-25, 90-6U, 150-130, 180-160 
220-200 and 330-300 grains. 


33 
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VIII . — “ Cumulative Legends, 

The legends on the difTerenfc coins issued during the reign of any 
one Sultan are not all identical. Occasionally, indeed, one lights 
upon coins bearing distinctly exceptional legends, and each such 
coin naturally calls for special notice and detailed description. 
Leaving these, however, for the time being out of consideration, 
it will be found that on some of the cpius of a given king, certain 
wonted phrases or titles are shown, and others on others. Now it 
has seemed to me that by merely massing, or combining, all this 
more or less normal legend-material, we shall obtain what we may 
call tlie ‘ resultant* or * cumulative ’ coiu-legend for each Sultan, 
which, as presenting a fairly complete register of the more usual 
coin-terms, may prove of service for purposes of reference. 
Accordingly, working on these lines, 1 have built up the following 
“cumulative*” legends, distinctive of each of the nine Sultaus of 
Gujarat whose coins have survived to the present day, 

1. Ahmad L, A. H. 813—846. 

Obverse: I 

Reverse : b H I IhLmJ I 

2. Muhammad IL, 840 — 855. 


Obverse : 

f^J 1 ^ Lm ^ IIiIm.,/ I 

Reverse : 

^ lkL.il 

Qutb al din Ahmad II., A. II. 805—803. 

Obverse : 


Reverse : 

l^J 1 aJ \j lii I 

Also Obverse : 

^(kLJl 1 (^<xi Ij Li«xifi^kjl 

Reverse : 


Mahmud I., A. 

H. 86S— 917. 

Obverse : 

^IkLil jL 1^^ 1 IxjaJ 

Reverse : 


Also Obverse: 

^IkLJl 

Reverse : 

^♦13^111 ^j,lkLil 
Gum pare the reverse of the coins of Ahmad 1. 
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6. Muzaffar II., A, H. 917—932. 

Obverse : jj^LLLJI %U, 

"Reverse ;* I (jJoJij Ui^J 

G: Bahadur, A. H. 932 — 943. 

Obverse: ^oJkdO 

Reverse : J-Afti j I aII ^ I 

7.. Mahmud III., A. E. 943— 9GI. 

Obverse : I 2f (A LA^JaJ ^^J s lA 

Reverse : f ^ ^ ( 3 ^ * ^ ^ 4:^5 

8. Aliraad III., A..H. 961—968 

Obverse : tJai-kJ'l ij'* <X#A.t 

Reverse : I Ai<« I ^ dJ I j Ujtxl f 

J I aIJ I j 

9. Mnzaffjir HI., A, H. 9G8 — 980. 

Obverse: alA 

Reverse : [^^41 \ji I 

Compare the reverse oif the coins ot’Muzaifar IL 

JXm — Catalogue of Coins on Plates J — F/. 

Ahmad 1., A. H. Hl3 — 84 G, 

No. 1. Copper : 142 grains: Mint? Date? 

Obverse : n) I I 

with quatrefoil and circle over ^ oi 
Reverse ; j G 

No, 2, Copper : 34 grains : Mint ? : Date ? 

Obverse : * ^ ^ 

(with neither quatrefoil nor circle). 

Reverse : (on Plate upside down). 

No. 3. Copper; 138 grains: Mint?: Date? 

Obverse : JliUl »Uo^l 

Reverse: (jjjAjl^li 

='Phc strengthened by the strengthening of the Mereiful 
t (33tjJ»=The truster in Allah the Gracious. 

J AJJG ^.Al* 4 .M = Thc attendant on Allah the Merciful, 
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No. 4. Copper: Gl) grains : [Aliaiadnagar] ; H. 830. 

Obverse : Square area e; Uai«J f* 

upper margio. 
left margia 

Reverse : Ar* LuixJfji-eU 

No. 5. Copper : 13i> grains : Alimadnagar : H. 835. 

Obverse: As 4, also lower margin 
right margin 

Refseree : As 4, but year Are 
No. 6^. Copper i 142 grains : Ahnvadnagar : H. 837. 

Obverse : Square area as 4, lower and right margins as 5, 

Reverse: Arv Ijj 


Muhammad IT., A. H, 846 — 855* 


No. 

7. C<»pper : 

143 grains : 

Mint ? : H. [8]46. 


Of/verse: 

— 



Reverse: 


ix/ Ui ixj 1 vij Ixjp 1 

No. 

8a, Copper : 

210 grains ; 

Mint? : H. 850, 


Obverse : 

AS* at 


No. 

8b. Copper : 

217 grains : 

Mint ? : Date ? 


Reverse : 



The legend on the obverse and reverse of No. 8 (a 
and b) forms the couplet. 

May the coin of Muhammad the Sultau, the 

Aid of the Faith ^ remain, 

So long AS in the sphere of the Seat «>f the Mint the 
orb of the snn and moon remains. 

No. 9. Copper : 69 grains : Mint : H. [8] 52. 

Obverse: — ^jUaLJl 

Reverse: 

No. 10a. Copper : 69 grains : Mint? : H. 853. 

Obverse: Adrshw 4 ^lhJLiy| 

• • • • • 
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Qtttb nl dm Ahmad Sh ah II., A. H. 855^803. 

No* 11. Copper : 140 grains : Mint? : H. 856. 

ObvGrse : aat jrLi t' 

Reverse : AJ )jj ) ^^joJ )j | 

No. 12. Copper : 140 grains : Mint ? : II. 858. 

OlfVfrse : IhJLJ }• I ^ j ^ I wltf- 

Reverse : as a Aijd*^l 

No. 13, Billon : 144 grains r Mint ? : H. 8G1. 

Obverse : As 12. 

Reverse t As 12, but year 861. 

No. 14. Copper : 70 grains : Mint : H. 85 x or 86 x. 

Obverse : as— . or a 1 — 

Reverse r I 

♦ * * • * 

Mnlimud I., A. B. 863—917. 

No. 15a. Billon : 145 grains : Mint? : H. 863. 

Obverses 

Reverse: I jmJ bIA v-^la5 

Mahiiold Shah, Defender of the World and of the 
Faith, Father of Victory, 

Brother of Qutb ^dh, sou of Muhammad Shah, the 
Sultan. ’ 

No. 15b. Billon ; 147 grains : Mint? : H. [8] 63. 

Reverse : As 15a, but with top line clearer, and year — ir. 
No. 16. Billon : 139 grains : Mint? : H. 863. 

Obverse: I B^A UJisJt^G 

Reverse : As 12, but year Air 
No. 17. Copper : 145 grains : Mint: H. [8] 64. 

Obverse: ^yUaL-Jl b^ 

Reverse: — II* j^I* ^^LLLJJ 

No. 18. Billon : 140 grains : Mint ? : 11, 867. 

Obverse: As 17, with addition of year atv 
Reverse: 

No. 19. Copper : 140 grains: Mint?: U. 827 (for 867). 

Obverse: As 18, but year aTV doubtless for aif 
Reverse: As 18. 
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No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


20a. Copper : 135 grains : Mint P : H. 868: 

Obverse: 

21. Copper : 175 grains: Mu^tafabad : H. 870 or 870. 

Obmrse: Circular area sU 

Margin (?) 

Reverse: As 18, with addition of year av» or 

22. Copper : 215 grains : perhaps Mui^toffibud : H. 880. 

Obverse : Square aretk ^yUaL-J T sLi 

left margin 

other margins illegible. 

Reverse: As 18, with addition of year aa* 

23. Copper: 171 grains: Mu^tafabad : H. 882. 

Obverse: 

Reverse : As 18, with addition of year AAf 

24. Copper : 172 grains : Mu^tafabad : H. 883. 

Obverse : As 23. 

Reverse: As 18, with addition of year AAr 

25. Copper : 217 grains : Mustalabud : H. 886, 

Obverse : Square area s-U 

upper margin 

other raargiii-s illegible. 

Reverse : As 17, but year aA'T 
26^ Silver : 88 grains : Mint? : IT. 800 or 900. 

Obverse : square area having peaked sides IhLJl s 
lower margin AS • or 1** 
other margins illegible. 

Reverse: 

27. Silver: 80 grains : Mint P : H. 801, 

Obverse: Circular area (compare 21) 

margin illegible. 

Reverse: As 26, with addition of year as j 
28a. Copper : 65 grains: Mint ? : Date ? 

Obverse: ^ylhl^Jl 

29. Silver r 65 grains : Miistafabad ? : H. 804. 

Obverse : Square area ^ythLJl sU 

upper margin 
left margin 

lower and left margins (doubtfully) ob 
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No. 


Outer linear and dotted circles. 

Jteverse : As 20, with addition of year A1*® (wo). 
Outer linear and dotted circles. 

30. Copper ; 220 grains : Mint ? : H. 896 or 897. 

Obverse : Square arTea I ilm 

margins illegible. 

Reverse: As 18, with addition of ^'enr (or 

31. Silver : 88 grains : Muhammadalmd : H. 900. 

Obverse : Sqoaie area having peaked sides «> 

right margin 
upper margin 
loll margin illegible, 
lower margin 
Reverse : As 26. 






No. 


No. 


No. 


32. Silver : 86 grains : Mint ? : H. 900, 

Obverse: Square area A 

lower margin 

«»ther luargiiis illegible. 

Outer line.ir and dotted circles. 

Reverse : As 26, also outer linear and dotted circles. 

33. Silver: 87 grains : MuLainmaddbdd : II. 9o2. 

ObvM'Bf*: S(pnre area e;Uai-J | sUt 

riglit margin ^ 

upper margin 

lel't margin (?) olj 

lower margin S*r Ai-* 

Reverse: As 26. 


34. Silver: S8 grains: Muliamnmdubad ‘nrf ChampanTr : 
II. 903. 

Obverse : Scpiare area having peaked sides IJal-Jf iLm 
margins — low* i% right, upper, left, lower — 

R*>.v rse : As 20. 


No. 35. Silver : 65 grains : Mint? : H. 904. 

Obi'erse : Square area ^ 

margins illegible. 

Reverse : As 18, with addition of year ^ *1® 
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No. 36. Silver : 89 grains : Mu^taiabad ? : H. 905. 

’ Obverse-: Square area ati 

upper margin ^ 4 ^ 

left margin I 

lower and right margins (doubtfiilly) 

Reverse : As 26, with addition of year 1*A 

and outer linear and dotted circles. 

This coin is evidently eloscly related to No> 29. 

No. 37. Coppers 318 grains : Miiit'f : H. 905. 

Obverse: Curved diamond area slA 

margin lower and to right 
other margins illegible. 

Reverse: As 2G. 

No. 38. Silver: 88 grains: Mint?: II, 912. 

Obverse : Square area having peaked sides 
margins illegible. 

Reverse : As 26, with addition of year i I r 

No. 39, Silver: 176 grains: Muhamumdahud ‘urf Chfimprurir : 

Date ? 

Obverse: Scalloped circular area 

upper and left margins[^ri ]Uil^ 

^ lower and right margins illegible. 

Reverse: As 26. 

No. 40. Silver; 160 grains : Mint ? : Date ? 

Obverse: Square area 

margins illegible. 

Reverse: As 26. 

No. 41. Silver : 85 grains ; Muhammada-bad : Date ? 

Obverse : Square area having peaked sides I * .i^^***® 

right margin ^ 

upper margin o Ij 1 

other margins illegible. 

Reverse: As 26. 

No. 42. Copper: 141 grains ; Mint Y i Dale 

Obverse: Square area jjUaLi.ll 

margins illegible. 

" Reverse': As 18. 
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No. 48. Copper : 1 68 grains : Minfc P : Date ? 
hObveraet Circular area 

margin illegible. 

Raver Be: As 18. 

• • • • • 

Mazaifar 11, A. H. 917—932. 

>Jo. 44. Silver : 110 grains: ^aiipur ? ; H. 921. 

[On the Plate the obverse and reverse of this coin 
occupy each the other's position.] 

Obverse: • In wavy circle ^^UaLJ! 

Reverse: In plain circle IaaJUj 

I 

No. 45. Copper: 173 grains: Mint? : H. 925. 

Obverse : In square having doubled sides, each peaked : 

mthlMiJt sLi 

Reverse: As 44 (doubtful). 

No. 46. Silver: 110 grains : Mint? : Date 927. 

Obverse: In circle irv alA sU^Ja-o 

Reverse: As 44. 

No. 47. Silver: 104 grains : Mint ? : H. 929« 

Obverse: In circle circumscribing a square whose sides are 
peaked : 

^lkU\ sU aU (?) aUIaIa 

Reverse: As 44, with outer linear and slotted circles. 

No. 48. Silver : 106 grains: Mint ? : H. 930. 

Obverse: As 45, but year 
Reverse: As 44. 

No. 49. Copper : 159 grains : Mint ? : H. 982. 

Obverse : In circle ^lial«Jl 

Reverse ; ^ r r [j'^y • j I 

No, 50. Silver: 107 grains : Mint? : Date? 

Obverse : In Square having peaked sides : 

di^iK Alj t aIA }((A ^3eifO 

• The legend in the Jower half of the obverse of this coin is doubtful. For 
the provisional reading here given I am indebted to my friend Mr. H. Nelson 
Wright. 


U 
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Reverie : As 44. 

riiiB^otiiJnay boot Muciffar III.^ to whom it is asstgoed in ttie Brit. Mus. 
OalaLi Muhammadan States, No.44l>^) 

• • • • • 

Bahadur, A. H. 932—943. 

No. 51.* Silver : 130 grains : Mint ? : H. 933. 

Obverse: Ij 

• Reverse : * eH cH 

srr 

No. 52. Copper : 172 grains : Mint ? : H. 934. 

^ Obverse : In circle \ $ j ^ 

margin illegible. 

Reverse : I I J I j LioJ I ^kf 

No. 58. Copper: 217 grains: Mint ? : H. 988. 

Obverse: (?) ^y^kLJl ^0^4^ 

Reverse: As 52, but year ^Ta near the middle. 

No. 54. Copper : 207 grains: Mint ? : H. 938. 

Obverse: As 53. 

Reverse : As 52, but year irA at bottom. 

No. 55. Silver: 84 grains: Mint ? : H. 941. 

Obverse: In double circle, each scalloped, ■sLi 

Reverse: In double circle, each scalloped, 1!*l Aku y;tkl-J| 
No. 56. Copper : 82 grains : Mint ? : H. 943. 

Obverse: jyLkL.i l^aJax 

Reverse : As 52, but year Sr^r 
No. 57. Silver: 111 grains: Mint: H.[9]41 ? 

Obverse: In circle ^ylkUt sLijAk-c 

Reverse: As 52, but date illegible — perhaps [l]t*l 
• • • • * 

Mahmud ill, A. H. 943 — 901. 

No. 58. Copper : 237 grains : Mint ? : H. 944. 

Obverse: Square area ^ylkL./ 1 slA 

lower margin 
other margins illegible. 

* This most interesting coin merits especial notice. Bith it ami No. 53 
were presented to me by Mr. H. Nehon Wright of AUababu 1. 
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iLmm : S^mre area< 

other margins illegible. 

No. 69. Copper: 154 grains: Mint ? : Ef* 945. 

Oivertc: uiUiLJr st& uixkJ jU j ♦^*-0 

Reverse : 1l*s* I oJ i ^ u 

No. 60, Mixed coppery metal : 147 grains ; Mint ? : H. 94 *. 
Obverse: In circular area |U U4U ^ 

lower margin 

remainder of margin illegible. 

Reverse : 

No. 61. Mixed coppery metal : 132 grains : Mint ? : Date iqs. 
Obverse : In circular area, as GO. 

margin illegible. 

Reverse : As 59, but year 

No. 62. Copper : 144 grains : Miot ? : H. [9]55. 

Obverse: Square area 
right margin 
other margins illegible. 




Reverse: — da 

No. 63. Silver ; 113 grains : Mint % : H. 957. 

Obverse : I n square having y eiked sides, 
lev ^(hJLJl timUuixl 

Reverse: 

No. 64. Silver : 54 graii s : Mint ? : H. 9C1. 

Obverse: In circle ^ sU 

margin illegible. 


Reverse : I- 4 J I IJ ^ u 1 ^ (jJ fjJ t 

No. 65. Silver ; 111 grains : Mint ? : II. [95]9 ? 

Obverse : As 64. 


Reverse : As 64, but year — 9 (doubtful). 

No. 66. Mixed bronzc-^ike metal : 141 grains: Mint? : Date ? 
Obv-rse : In circle, as 60. 

margin b^ank. 


Reverse s 
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Afemad III., A. H, 961—968. 

No. 67. Copper : 168 grains : Mint P : H« 961 or 964. 

Oboerse: Square area jyLkLiJI a A* a I 

margins illegible. 

Beveru: 111* or 111 (^ ) <*-, tjJdJliUi 

No. 68. Silver : 222 grains t Mint p : H. 963. . 

Obverse : In square haring double sides, each peaked, 

a *ir 42^ t s tw ^ s A^dk I 

Reverse: U^AJliiiU^A 

Idifb 

No. 69a. Copper : 71 grains : Mint ? : H. 903, 

Obverse: ^irsLiA^A.! 

No. 70a. Copper : 217 grains : Mint ? ; Date? 

Obverse : Square area S A«^t 

margins illegible. 

« « « # # 

Muzaffar 111., A. H. 968 — 980, hnd 991 — 992. 

No. 71. Silver : 110 grains : Mint? : H. 968. 

Obverse: In square 1*1 a ^ 

Reverse : A^ i-Aj I tjj I aJ 1j oJ | 

No. 72. Silver : 114 grains ; Mint ? : H. 969. 

Obverse : In scalloped circle, as 71, but year 
Rev ^rse : As 71. 

No. 73. Copper: 144 grains : Ahmadabad ? : H. 970. 

Obverse: Square area 

. margins illegible — perhaps traces of 

Reverse : t [ u^jaJ Ij ] tij A^ 1 \jr^ 

No. 74a. Copper : 214 grains : Mint ? : H. 971. 

Obverse : In circle H v | s ^ilax 

No. 75. Copper: 175 grains : Ahmadabad: H. 977. 

Obverse: Circular area ^VV sUytlax) 

margins illegible, but, fiom comparison with other 
specimens oE this type, would seem to read 
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Reverse: 

Some oausoal symbols are present in both the 
upper and the lower portions of the reverse. 

No. 76, Silver : 67 grains: Mint ? ; H. 978. 

Obverse : Square area^ peaked sides, iva UU» 

margins illegible. 

Reverse : As 71. 

No. 77. Copper 1 138 grains : Mint ? : Date ? 

Oboerse ^)Lhi«Jt 

Reverse : ^ 

No. 78. Copper : 148 grains: Mint ? : H. 971. 

Obverse: In circle ^Vl 

Reverse: 

This reading of the difficult inscription on the 
reverse has been supplied by Mr. Nelson Wright, 
I.C.S, If we may take ^ ^ Peri- 

phrasis for ** coin,'* the legend reads, * May the 
coin remain as long as the orb of the sun and 
moon.’ There seems to be some connexion be. 
tween this inscription and that on 8/y. 

No. 79."^ Silver : 174 grains : Ahmadabad : H, 991. 

Obverse : In double linear square with dots between the 
lines, 

Ml s bS* I Bbw f 

lower margin 
other margins illegible. 

Reverse: In double linear square with dots between the 
lines, 

the kalimah aJJ I aUiUi Ail » 

upper margin (probably) 
right margin (probably) 
other margins illegible. 

No. 80.* Copper : 85 grains : Ahmadabad : [H. 991]. 

Obverse: [slA] {ji 

Reverse: '->* * 

* Coins No., 79 .nd 80 were struck daring Muzaffar III’, second reign, 

A. H. m-092. 



im aoim w we cvMRir sn/PANitt!. 


41. fijUifer: 72 grains : Mint? : Date? 

Obverse: or -^lA (for IVa) 

Bewr^e : As 72, but the legend k very degenerate. 

A Katar, or Rijput dagger, k represented in the 
lower pairt of the deld of the reverse. 

Thk coin is a KacchKoii, struck during the reign of Bayadhai^— 
probably RSyadhaii I. (A.D« 166 — 1697). The Ra’os of Kaoch 
retained on their coins, along with their own names written in 
DevanSgaii, the name of MnzafFar (HI.) of Gujarat and the year 
• 974 both in Persian characters. This type of coin continued to be 
btruck until recent times, but, as the years passed, the figures of 
the date and the letters of the Persian legend on the reverse became 
*€[V€r jnore and more degenerate. 

No. 82. Copper : 189 grains : [Navanagar] : Date ? 

Obverse: jMJLo iva (for Iva). 

Beverse : A very degenerate form of the legend on the reverse 
of Coin No. 72. 

Thk is copper coin of the NavSnagar Stale, a i*ongh imitation 
of the coins struck by Muamfkr 111., before Akbar's conquest 
of Gujarat. 


For the admirable plates tlwt accompany this article I am 
indebted to my esteemed and learned friend Mr. Henry Consens, 
SnperiutendcHt of the Arohwological Survey, Western 
Indk* With his unfailing kindness be offered to take casts iu 
plaster, and ‘from them photographs, of all coins that 1 might 
select for the purpose ; and it was thk most generous offer of his— 
an offer entailing much tedious labour on his part — that more 
fliftn 1^11 else encouraged me to undertake the writing of the present 
article. Never before have photographic plates been prepared 
represexiting so complete a set of the coins of the OujarSt Saltonat, 
and by thk valuable contribution Mr. Oousens has placed the 
readem of this Joni7ie>l under a deep debt of obligation. 

G. P. T . 
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Abt. XJ. — Dhar and Maiidu. By Ebkeht Babnes, Oaptn I.S.C. 

' (Commuiiic^atixl, June 1^02.) 

Pftiface. 

An effort has here been made to collect in one paper such 
information as is obtainable regarding these places. 

For the historical portion of the work I have relied principally 
on Brigg’s Translation of Farishta’s History, the Ain-i-Akhari of 
Ahul Fuzl, and on Sir John Malcolm's History of Central India. 
A “History of Mandu published by “a Bombay Subaltern” iu 
1844, and “ Mandu ” an article by Mr. (now Sir) J. M. Campbell, 
published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in have been of invaluable assistance to me. 

Much of the information rogai‘ding the buildings of Dhar has 
not, to the best of my belief, appeared in print before, and I am 
much indebted to Mr, Lele, Superintendent of Education in the 
Dhar State, and to his Assistant Babaji Nalchekar, in the matter 
of the Sanskrit inscriptions, also to Moiilvie Syed Ahmed and 
Munshi Abdur Rahman who have rendered me similar help in 
dealing with the Persian iiisci iptions given in the text. For the 
photographs of inscriptions my thanks are due to Mr. Bodas of 
the Idiar High School, >vhile the sketches have been lent by one 
who wishes to remain incognito. 

The Sanskrit inscriptions in Dhar which have recently come 
to light open n]) a Held of research far beyond the scope of this 
work. The history of Dhar and Mandu prior to the Mahommedan 
conquest is slirouded in tradition, but there would seem to be some 
pi'obability that scattered over the country and indeed in Dhar 
itself, inscriptions do exist from which it might be possible to 
elucidate facts connected w'ith this period. To decipher and 
co-ordinate these inscriptions is obviously a work wliicli requires 
special knowledge and time ; but local officials have now been 
interested in this matter, and it may be hoped that with assistance 
from the Durbar, some arrangements will be possible under which 
Such worlj might be carried on, in a systematic way. 

Though now fallen from their high estate the countries of the 
Bhopawar Agency have had a great past, and not only in Dhar and 
Mandu, but in Nimar along the Narbada Valley to Bagh add 
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liarwani many striking evidences of former greatness are to be 
found. Few things would be more agreeable than to have an active 
share in bringing to light those forgotten times, but if that should 
not be possible, I would fain content myself with the hope that the 
present work, however imperfect, will servo to fnrther stimulate 
inquiry, and that in the future progress may not depend solely 
on the chance interest displayed by European ofiicials, but that 
native gentlemen, many of whom arc well-fitted to take up the 
ivork, will recognise that it is part of their duty to their country 
to endeavour to preserve from oblivion the records of the past. 

ERNEST BARNES. 

Dhar, 0. L, 6th Ootoher 1902, 


DHAK. 

CHAPTER I. 

Historical Sketch, 

The Emperor Jehangir writes in his diary : “ Dhar is one of the 
A, U 5fi7, oldest cities of India. Raja Blioj lived in this city one thousand 
years ago. Dhar was also the capital of the Mabommedan rulers 
A. 1). 1325. of Malwa. When Sultan Mahammcd Tugluk was on his way to the 
A. H. . 13. (jf Deccan, he built a cutstone fort on a raised site. 

Its outline is very elegant and beautiful, but the space inside is 
empty of buildings.” 

The ancient name of the city was “ Dhara Nagari ” (Sanskrit, 
“the town of blades ot swords ”), as it appears that this place was 
originally a school for military training ; but it is now known 
among Mahommedans as “ Piran Dhar ” owing to the number of 
tombs of Mahommedan saints that are to be found in its vicinity. 

There seems to be little doubt that in the ancient Hindu king- 
dom of Ujjain, Dhar held the second place. Farishta, in the in- 
troductory chapter of his history, says that Vikramajit built the 
fort of Dhar. By this is evidently meant the earthen ramparts 
of which traces still remain and which are locally attributed to 
RajaBhoj. As to Raja Bhoj, Farishta adds:— ** After the death 
A. 1\ 44. Qf Vikramajit, Malwa long remained in a state of anarchy, till at 
length Baja Bhoj setting up pretensions to the throne assumed the 
reins of Government. Baja Blioj, also of the tribe of Puar, followed 
the steps of his predecessor,” 
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Considerable confusion exists as to this famous character, 
owing probably to the fact that thei'e were certainly two Rajas of 
that name and probably more. Dr. Bnhler, in his Introduction to 
the VikramAnka devocharita, puts the probable date of his death at 
A.D. 1065. In this poem, Bilhana, the author, states that Dharfi 
was taken by storm during Bhoja's i*eigu by Somesvara I, 
the Chalukya king (1U40 — 1069), and that Bhoja had to 6ee. 

Bhoja is also mentioned by Kalhana in the Raja tarangini as a 
great patron of poets (A.D. 1062). With the assistance of 
inscriptions available, it is hoped that it will be possible to increase 
our knowledge on these points, but as things stand at present, 
concerning the long period of time from Vikmmajit and Bhoj, 
up to the first Mahommedan invasion, we have no historical 
record. Farishta speaks of this invasion as having occurred 
in 1304 ; he says : 

“ About this time, Aiiful^mulk Multhani was sent with an army A. I». 1304. 
to effect the coiicjuestof Malwa. He was opposed by Koka, Raja of ^ 
Malwa, with 40,000 Rajput horse and 100,060 foot; in the engage- 
ment which ensued Ain-nl-mulk proved victorions and reduced the 
cities of Ujjairi, Man<lu, Dliara Nagarl (Dhar), and Chanderi.^* 
Alla-ud-din Khil ji was then King of Delhi. 

It Would appear that from this time Malwa acknowledged 
allegiance to the Delhi kings, until the reign of Mahommed 11, 
son of Feim Tughluk, when Dilaivur Khan G/mr/. a descendant on A.D. 1387. 
his mother’s side of Sultan Shahab-ud din Ghori of Damascus, was ‘ 
appointed governor. This prince subsequently established his 
independence, and at the suggestion of his son Alp Khan (after- 
w'ards Sultan Hoshang) assumed “the white canopy and scarlet a. P. 1401. 
pavilion of royalty,” A. H, 804, 

Dhar, not Mandu, was the capital both of the Mahommedan 

province and of the iudcpeudenf kingdom founded by Dilawar 

Khan, and it was not till after his death and the succession of . 

- . A. D. 140r>. 

his son Alp Khan that the pride of place {tassed to Mandu. A. H. 804. 

From this time, until the Mahratta invasions, the city of Dhar 
loses its importance except as a theati*e of the continued struggles 
between the kings of Malwa and Gujarat. It was also, as its 
many tombs attest, a favourite ground for the Mahommedan 
propaganda. 
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A. D. 1690. 
A. H. 1108. 
A. D. 1698 
A. H. 1114. 


A. D. 1720, 
A. H. 1138. 
A. D. 1731.* 
A. B. 1149. 


A. IJ. 1732. 
A. H.l]50. 
A. 1). 1734. 
A. H. 1152. 


m 

The first Mfthratta invasion of Ocnfcral India occurred in the 
jear }fi90, and for seven years their incorBions into this part of 
Malwa continued. Malcolm in bis history notes that in ir>9(i 
the Mahrtfttas ascended the Nalcha Gh^ and took Mandu. They 
also engaged the Mahommedan troops at Dhar, the fort of which 
they are said to have reduced after a siege of three months. These 
incursions* only ceased on the advance of the celebiated Jai Singh 
df Jeypur, who according to Mahommedan writers, while acting 
on behalf of the emperor, maintained a secret understanding with 
the enemies of Aurangzebe. At the commencement of the 18tb 
centuiy the invaders returned, and Udaji Puar ^ planted his 
standards at Mandu. This occupation also was but short lived, 
and it was not till the succession of Bajerao, the 2nd Peishwa, that 
permanent occupation was thought of. 

In that year^ Bajerao marched with a large army from Poona 
and occupied Nimar. Dia Bahadur, who was at this time 
governor of Malwa, foreseeing the danger which threatened, 
sent continued appeals to Delhi for assistance, but no notice was 
taken of liis requests, and he was left to make head as best he 
could against the storm. Expecting that the enemy would move 
by the Bagb-Tanda route, he blocked the pusses in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bhopawar and marched thither with his army to 
awaiit them. Meantime Bajerao’s army, led by Malhar Kao 
Hdtkar and favoured by the Thakurs and Zemindars, crossed the 
Nerbada at Akbarpur (close to the present ford of Khalghat) and 
ascending the ghats by the Bahru Pass through which the Gujri- 
Dhar road now passes, marched to Dhar. Dia Bahadur hastened 
back to meet the invaders and a battle was fought at Tirla (6 miles 
west of Dhar) in which the Mahommedan troops were completely 
defeated and Dia Bahadur was slain. 

^From this time the Mahommedan supremacy in Malwa ends. 
Two years later, Anand Rao Puar, the younger brother of Udaji 
(who had previously been deprived of all power by the Peishwa), 
was vested with authority to collect the Mahratta share of the 
revenue of Malwa and Guzerat. He shortly afterwards settled 
at Dhar, which province with some of the adjoining districts were 
assigned to him for the support of himself and his adherents. As 

1 The real founder of the present family. 
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Malcolm writefl:— ** ltis a strange coincidence that the success 
of the Mahrattas should by making Bhar the capital of Anand 
Aao and his descendaxlts, restore the sovereignty to a race which 
had seven centuries before *been expelled from the Government of 
that city and territory/’ 

Anand ”00 Puar died in 1749, and was succeeded by his son A. D. I74‘j. 
Yeswant Rao, who accompanied the Peishwa to Hindoostan, and A. H. IB>7. 
was one of the many distingnished leaders who fell at the battle of A. B. 1761. 
Paniput. He was succeeded by his son Kundi Rao, then only two 
and a half years old, and the management of the family possessions 
was carried on by the Diwan Madho Rao Urekar. From this time 
the power of the State declined, and its total ruin seemed inevit* 
able when Raghuba Bada, being compelled to withdraw from 
Poona, sent his family to take refuge in Dhar. It was while in 
the fort that Anandi Bai, his principal wife, gave birth to Baji 
Rao, the last of the Peishwas. Phar was immediately attacked by 
the combined foixse of Raghuba’s enemies, and as Kundi Hao had 
openly espoused his cause, the Poar territory in Malwa was resumed, 
and was only restored on the surrender of Anandi Bai and her 
child. Kundi Rao married a daughter of Govind'Rao Gaekwar, 
by whom he had a son Anand Rao, who was born six mouths 
after his father’s death. Anand Kao remained at Baroda until 
be was seventeen years old, when he proceeded to Dhar, and 
although opposed by the Diwan Rung Rao Ui'ekar, he succeeded 
in establishing himself in power. For the next twenty years the ^ 

State was subjected to continued raids by the forces of Holkar and a, H. I2i5. 
Scindhia. The former, Yeswant Rao Holkar, received the rebellious 
Diwan and, urged on by him, ravaged the country. Finding, 
however, he could not obtain all he wanted, tlie Diwan went on 'to 
Danlat Rao Scindhia and succeeded in instigating tliat chief to A.I). 1S07. 
attack Dhar. In this year Ansnd Rao died, leaving his distracted 
territory to his widow Maiua Bai. This couiageons Indy who was 
pregnant at the time of her husband’s death, took up her residence 
in Mandu, where abe gave birth to a son Kamchander Rao Puar. 

Her 'Cause being strengthened by this event, she continued her A. 
struggle, in spite of all difficulties, to xnaiutain the independence 
of the State. Her son died when he was three years old, but Maina 
Bai immediately had recourse to adoption, and with the concur- 
rence of both Scindhia and Holkar nominated her sister’s son, who 
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was about the same age as her own child, and seated him on the 
gaddi under the name of Ramchander Puar. The next seven years 
were a mere struggle for existence, and when the British forces 
entered Malwa, Dhar itself was the only possession' that remained 
to Ramchander Puar, while the entire revenue of the State did not 
exceed Rs.35,000. With the advent of the British, however, a 
rapid change took place. By opportune policy, Scindhia was 
induced to return the Badnawar pergana and his aid was invoked 
to recover Bersia which had been occupied by the Piridari Leader 
Karim Khan. Finally, on the lOth of July 1819, a treaty was 
concluded with the British, and Dhar was saved from the annihi- 
lation which undoubtedly awaited it. Prosperity rapidly returned, 
and Maina Bai and her Minister Bapu Raghunath, both of 
whom outlived Ramcliander Rao, continued to carry on the 
administration. 

A. D. 183S. Ramchander, who had married a granddaughter of Daulat Rao 
A. H, 1251. geindhia, died childless in 1833. His widow adopted as his succes- 
sor Yeswant Rao Puar of Malthan (Deccan), then about twelve 
A D. 1836 administration was continued by Bapu Ragbu- 

A*. II. 1254* natli till his death in 183G. Nothing of importance marks the 
rule of this chief, but he introduced an organised system of govern- 
ment, and left a reputation for great generosity among the people. 
The fine temple of Kalka Devi to the north-west of the town, which 
was entirely repaired by him, shows his religious tendencies. He 
A H r27ft suddenly in May 1857, having nominated on his death-bed 

Anand Rao Puar, his half-brother, as his successor. Anand Rao, 
then a boy of thirteen, was unable to stem in his ten’itory the 
torrent of mutiny and disaffection which at that time spread over 
the whole country. His army, mostly composed of Makranis 
iBt Nov, 1857, and Pathans, having looted the Agency at Bhopawar, occupied the 
fort at Dhar until it was captured by the British. In consequence 
A. U 1860. the State was confiscated, but was subsequently restored to Anand 
Rao, with the exception of the Bairsia Perganna.® 

British management was maintained, however, till 18G4, when 
ruling powers were given to the chief. During his long rule, the 

1 Tho Nimar perganas of Dharampuri and Tikrl were still nominally in 
possession of the family, but no revenue was derived from these perganas. 

• This pergana was transferred to Bhopil as a reward for the services 
during the mutiny rendered by Sekundcr Begani. 
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prosperity of Dhar continued to inci'ease, and the revenue rose 
from about 5 lakbs in 1857 to 9 lakhs in 1896. Anand Hao A. D. 1877. 
received several marks of favour at the hands of the Imperial 
Government. On the occasion of the Delhi assemblage in 1877, 
be was granted the title of Maharaja as a personal distinction, and 
was also appointed a Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India. In 1883, the decoration of Companion of the 
Order of the Indian Empire was also conferred upon him. He died a, 1). 1898. 
childless in July 3898, having previously adopted his nephew 
Udaji Rao Puar of Malthan. Of Anand Rao the people say : “He 
was short of stature, but large of heart”; and indeed no truer thing 
could be said of him ; but with all his unlimited hospitality to- 
wards Europeans as w^ell as natives, he left his treasui’y full, and 
thus enabled the State to tide over with compamtivo ease the dis- 
astrous years which followed his death. 

Udaji Uao Puar, whose succession was immediately recognised 
by the Government of India, is now sixteen years of age, and is A. I). 1902, 
being edu(;ated at the Daly College at Indore, the management 
of the State being in the hands of a Superintendent under the 
direct control of the Political Agent. 

CHAPTER 11. 

JhiihJingff, 

Tlic Fort is a rectangular construction of red sandstone, a. T).l3*2r*.l\ 
attributed to Sultan Mahmud Tughlnk of Delhi, Outlie third gate A.H.72r>-7B2 
there is aii inscription to the effect that “ in the reign of Aurangzebe 
this gate was constructed during the administration of Ashur a. d. 1690. 
B(^g,^ a man of great resources and coumge,’^ A. H. 1108. 

During the Mahratta invasion the fort played an important 
part, and it was here that Aiiandi Bai took refuge and gave birth 
to Baji Rao, the third Peishwa. A toy well and miniature throne 
with slide are shown as having been his playthings. Later, at the 
cummenccraeiit of the nineteenth century, the forts of Dhar and 
Mandu were practically the only pieces of territory remaining to 
tlie present family, and it was from here that Maina Bai, the 
courageous Rani of the time, directed her eventually successful ^ 1)1857 
struggles to preserve the State for her infant son, Ramchaiidcr Rao. A. 11. 1276. 

In 1857 the Arabs, Makranis, and Patlians, then in the service of 

^ Foster brotlierof Shah Johan. 
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the Stiito^ joined the AmjberA mntineera and looted the Agency at 
Bhopawar* They then returned to Dhar, and having completely 
overawed the administration, took possession of the fort, which 
they held for about three months. An> eye-witness describes whah 

happened as foil owe: ‘*The Diwan, Bamchand B«*io (son of Bapnji 
Rnghunath, the able minister of Maina Bai)> the Baja being then a 
minor, informed the British authorities of what had occurred, and 
although frightened to openly ask for assistance, maintained secret' 
correspondence with them. A force under the command of General 
Stewart eventually marched from Mhow, and the mutineers, hearing 
of its advance, took up positions on the high ground to the east 
covering the approaches to the city. On being attacked, they 
immediately retired to the fort. The Bricish were without siege 
gnns, and had to wait the arrival of two heavy pieces from Mhow. 
These guns were placed at the distance of about 300 yards from 
the south-west comer of the fort, and after battering the wall for 
thirteen days (using, as rumour goes, 40,000 projectiles), the breach 
was effected, which is still to be seen. That night the mutineers 
fled without the knowledge of the British, and the following day 
the bombardment was renewed. The prisoners who bad remained 
in the fort began to wave their ‘dhotis’ in sign of surrender, and 
the British then took possession.” It was only at the personal 
A.D 1875 , request of the late Maharaja, made to H. E, Lord Northbrook 
when he visited Dhar as Viceroy, that permission w^as given to 
rebuild the gap in the rampart. It has been found necessary to 
postpone the completion of this work owing to existing financial 
difficulties. The fort, at present, contains the jail and sepoy lines 
and a gigantic baori.*’ The palace known as the Karbuza Mahal , 
on the north-west bastion now in disrepair, apparently dates from 
the Mandn period. 

At the upper entrance gate is a tomb known as that of Data 
Bandlii Clior. Very briefly the tradition is as follows : — The 
saint, by name Hazrat Mahbud, said to have been a servant in the 
fort, at the command of his mother, released all the prisoners. 
In struggling with the guards his head was severed from his body 
and fell at the place where this tomb now stands. The headless 
body continued the flght until it reached a spot about 200 yards to 
the north, where it fell and was buried. At this spot also a much- 
frequented shrine exists. 
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Among the guns stored in the Arsenal, at tlie entrance of the 
fort, there are some old pieces of the Mandu period of most 
primitive character ; also a few camel guns* These were Imnght 
from Manda for safe custody at the suggestion of the Political 
Agent' about 1878. 

The Lat Mutjid, 

This- mosque owes its erection to Dilawar Khan, first king of 
Malwa, the material used having evidently been taken from Hindu 
temples. The northern gateway is of particularly Jain-like style, and is 
ill good preservation. The eastern gate is of a later epoch, and shows 
much more the inilncnce of Mahomedan architecture. There are 
two inscriptions ; that on the northern doorway is in prose, and to the 
oiTect that Ahmed Shah, known as Dilawar Klian, Uid the foundation 
stone in the year A.I). 1405. The second inscription on the eastern 
entrance is in verse, and may be thus transcribed : — 

“ Lord of the earth and mighty source of' lofty heaven 
“ The support of the people of this world 
“ And sun of the zenith of perfection 
“In Him all good qualities are entered — 

“ Of descent noble as the heavens 

** Powerful as the angels, and equal to Jesus 

“ In justice, charity, gravity, war, assembly and magnificence 

“ The eye of heaven hath' not seen 

“ A person of siicli lofty thoughts 

“ The great supporter of Islam 

“ Ahmed Shah Dawad 

“ A hero of such noble qualities 

“ As Ghor may well be proud of. 

The helper anil supporter of the religion of the Prophet 
Dilawar Khan, the chosen one of the Great God 
“Disciple of Nazir-ud-din Maliommed 
“ This Asylum and place of protection for all great men 
“In the city of Dliar constructed this assembly mi^sque 
“ At a happy moment and on an auspicious day 
“ A mosque like the second Kaba of the world 
“ The praise of which is beyond description 
“ A mosque which resembles one built by angels 
“ Or the Kaba by which the great world has received pleasure and 
beauty. 


A.D.1405. 
A.H. 808. 


^ Colonel Lester. 
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“It was the year 808 Hijri that the construction of the mosque 
was completed with all splendour.’’ 

Eighty feet from the northern gateway lies the square beam of iron 
by which the mosque is known. Jehangir in his diary speaks of it as 
follows: — 

“Outside this fort (l)har), there is an assembly mosque which 
has in front of it fixed in the ground a four-cornered iron pillar 
about four feet round. When Sultan Bahadur of Gujrat 
took Malwa, he wished to carry this column to Gujrat. In 
digging it up, the pillar fell and broke in two, one piece 
measuring 22 feet and the other 1*1 feet. As it was lying 
here uncared for, I (Jeliangir) ordered the big i)iece to be 
carried to Agra, to be put up in the courtyard of the shrine 
of Him, whose abode is the heavenly tlirone (Akbar) to be 
used as a lamp-post.” 

Evidently Jehangir’s orders wore never carried out. The piece fallen 
tn situ actually measuring 24 feet is where Jehangir saw it ; the second 
piece, 12 feet long, was renmved the Agency Garden some years ago. 
The end of this piece is octagonal and suggestive of its having been 
made for a lamp-post. 

On tbe piece lying near the mosque is a sliort inscription in Persian 
as follows: — 

A.D. 1591. “In the reign of the most exalted emperor, the rcHection of the 
Almighty, while oiihis way to the Deccan in the eighth year 
of Asfandia, 42 Julusi, corresi)onding to 1000 of the Hijra, 
the Emperor Akbar passed here with great pomp, and his 
order for engraving this inscription was carried into effect by 
Sharif Mahoinmed.” 

The “ Kami Mauhy 

This enclosure comprises t he, tomb of : — 

(a) Shaikh Kamal-ud-din Sahib Malvi; 

(fc) The alleged tomb of Mahmud Khilji, third king of Mandu ; 

(c) A mosque; and 

(d) Several other ruined tombs of no historic importance. 

Ab njgards the tomb of Kamul-ud-din, the inserijition over the 

doorway reads thus : — 

“ This lofty tomb of beauty, this dome which reflects light, 

* This is the shrine of the saint 

‘* And people coming from distant places 

“ Should here prostrate themselves. 
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The blue tile on the yNALL, Kamal Maula*s tomb. 
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“ Though tlio spoce was small, still the gateway was coiistrocted 
with beauty 

* ‘ The small archies over the platf<»rm, the threshold and this gateway 
“ Resemble the ne\v*mooii. 

“ For the repose of all great ])ersonB 
“ And for the Bn]>port of all 
“ In the happy reign of the emperor of the world 
“ MahmCid Shah Khilji 

“ In tlie year 8(11 Hajri tliis was constrncled. A. 1). 1457. 

“May the ])laee of his life be everlasting. 

“ On the threshold of the Lord of this world and of Religion 
“ Mahmud lay prostrate, 

“ May his kindness continue upon me 

“In the same way as it is extended to all who bow before him.*’ 

The origin of the quaint blue tile, wdth cutic characters, let into 
the wall above the Mulvi’s tomb is a puzzle. There is nothing similar 
to it to be found in the neighbourhood, and up to the present it has 
not been possible to trace whence it came. The only mention of it is 
to bo found in a Persian w’ork called “ Guljar Abrar,** where a 
translation is given in Persian verse, which we may thus transcribe : 

“ On this tomb ui)on a green stone with golden letters it is written 
that, in this world nothing remains of good men, except their goodness.*’ 
Kamiil-ud-din, known as “Malwi,” because of his long residence in 
Malwa, was one of the many disciples of the famous Nizam-ud-diu 
Auliva, who flourished in Jlellii at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Sent by his sjurilual guide to Mahva, Kamal became famous 
as a preacher and “attained the heights of sanctity.’* The date of liis 
death is unknown, but it must liave occurred many years prior to the 
erection by Mahmud Kliilji of the buildings which adorn his grave. 

His teacher, Kizam-ud-din, died in A.D. 1325; it is thus hardly possi- 
ble that Kamal e«n have lived beyond A.D. 1400, and he cannot, 
therefore, have met MahmjJ in the fleBh. It would seem probable 
that these buildings were erected as -a thanks-offering to the local saint 
alU»r Mahmud’s return from his successful campaign against the Rana 
Knmhhu of Cl i it or. ^ 

^ Since this was written nn insoription has been exhumed from the small 
graveyard in this enclosure. It is dated, 795 A.H. (139.5 A.D.), t.c., prior to 
the assumption of sovereignty by Dilawar Khan, let king of Malwa, and states 
that in that year in the reign of Mahmud Shah, son of Sultan Firoz Tughlnk, 
the small and ancient mosques of Dhar which had fallen into ruin through the 
ravages of time were repaired in a beautiful fashion by Ehan Falik Dilawar 
Khan (then Subah of Malwa). 
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Opposite that of Kamal-ud-diu stands a tomb which, local tradition 
insists, is that of Mahmud Khilji himself. Again to quote tradition, 
the great warrior is said to have expressed the wish that he ** should 
be buried in the place where people removed their shoos in going to 
visit the tomb of his j)atron saint Kamal-ud-din.” 


Raja /SVAoof. 

The mosque, contiguous to Kamal-ud-iliirs tomb, is known among 
the Hindoo population as Raja Rhoja ka Madrassa,’" Raja 
Bhoja’a School. In its present form, it is contemporaneous with the 
buildings round it, but, as in the case of the Lat Musjid, all tlie 
materials used seem to have been taken from Hindoo buildings. The 
decoration of the ** Mehrab ’’ and the dome are more elaborate than in 
the Tiat Musjid. 

As confirming the local tradition of the existence of Raja Blioja's 
school in this neighbourhood, the two Serpohttndhi pillar inscriptions, 
pli olographs of which are given bOotv, arc extremely interesting. 

The following explanation of them, has kindly been given me by 
Mr. K. K. Lele, Superintendent of Education in the Dhar State. 

“Inscription No. I is made up by the windings of one serpent only. 
It contains tlie Sanskrit alphabet in the Nagari characters of the 11th 
or 12th century A. D., and the chief inflectional terminations of nouns 
toiul verbs. The farmer are given in the body of the seq^nt, and the 
latter in the tail. The consonants do not differ very much from those 
in common use now ; but the vowels have quite a different shape. 
The whole inscription is 2 ft. 3 in. in heiglit and 1 ft. in breadtli. 
There are altogether 53 letters and symbols, and 21 nominal and 
18 verbal inflectional terminations. As the alphabet jdays the chief 
part in this inscription, it may be called alphabetical.” 

“Inscription No. II is bigger in size, ft. in height and ft. in 
breadth, with greater contents. It is made up by the intertwining of 
two serpents, probably male and female. It contains chiefly the 
personal terminations of the ten tenses and moods of Sanskrit gram- 
mar. There are three numbers io Sanskrit, and two sets of termina- 
tions (Parasmaipada and Atmaiiepada, transitive and intransitive) for 
each of the tenses and moods : so for tlie three persons in each there 
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are altogether 18 terminations, 9 of each set, as shown below: — 


Parasmai. 

Sing. du. 

pi. 

Atmane. 

f Sing. du. pi. 

3rd xiersoii 


3 3rd person 

2..d „ 

• • • 

) 2ud „ 

Ist „ 


( lat 

Thus there are altogether 

Inscription Seiq>obandha No. IF. 
18X10 = 180 verbal terminations, 00 of 


each set, given in the table and numbered on the right-hand side. 
Tliey are given in slanting columns from the left to the right in the 
s])aces left between the zigzag turnings of tlie serpents. On the 
left-hand side are marked the names of the two sets of terminations, 
the three persons : the third or prathama, the second or madhyama, 
and the first or uttama ; and the three numbers by the figures 1, 2 
and 3. The names of the tenses arc mark(id on the tox) of each 
column by the initial letter of each. In Sanskrit, besides primitive 
verbal bases, there are several (not fewer than a dozen) derivative 
bases of verbs, which show causation, desire, intensity, etc. These and 
other details are indicated in the round knots below the principal table. 
The inscription is based on the Ka~t antra grammar of Sanskrit. 

Above the table there are two Sanskrit stanzas of the Anustubha 
metre of 32 letters diA'ided into 4 feet of 8 letters ea(di. In the first 
verse occur the names of Udayadittya and Naravarman, and in the second 
that of Udayadittya alone. Now these Udayadittya and Naravarman 
Avore the almost immediate successors of the Raja Bhoja who ruled at 
Dliar during tlie first liulf of the eleventh century of the (>]iristian era. 

The probable meaning of the stanzas is ns follows : — 

The sAvords of the king Udayadittya and Naravarman were 
oipially niady for the protection of the varnas the four castes) and 
the letters 4)f the aljihabet. This jiilhir i rise rix)t ion has l^een ]uit liere 
by king Udayadittya for the gratification of poets and princes.” 

In addition to these evidences, a considerable ])orfcion of the liocrr of 
the uiosqne is paved^ with black stone slabs, on Avhich can be distinctly 
seen traces of the inscriptions Avhich once coAered them, but which 
unfortunately have been almost totally defaced by the Mahomedau 
conquerors. Finally, a recent close insxMJction has brought to light tin*, 
fact that the reverse side of two of the great black stone slabs which 
form the lining of the Melirab ” are covered Avith similar iuscriptious, 
which happily by their position have escaped destruction, but of Avhich, 


* For alxrut 1,200 sq. ft. 
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owing to that game position, it has only been possible up to the present 
to take I'ragujental impressions. These impressions seem to show 
that the inscriptions are a dramatic composition [)robably on an 
historical subject, written in the reign of a successor of Bhoju,^ 

Mausoleum of Abdulla Shah Changal, 

This mausoleum lies south-west of the city on the ancient ram- 
parts oE the town. The tomb itself is insignilicani, but the history 
connected with it, as detailed in the Persian inscription over the gate- 
way leading up to the tomb, is of interest. It runs as follows : — 

“ H is tomb appears to be wholly a reflection of light 
“ And the Saint who is buried here was the tiue lover oE God. 

11 is voice possessed a power as marvellous as that of David 
“ And by it men and even animals were charmed; 

“ But what of men, even Angels do homage to his tomb. 

“ It was in the palmy days of the Hindus that he came to this city 
“ And Raja Bhoj,2 then king, was so afifcctcd by his marvellous power 
“ That he embraced the Faith. 

“ Mahmud Shah Khilji repaired the dome over his tomb, which 
Allah- ud-din Ghori had constructed before him, 

“ He is the first and foremost of the saints, and his tomb was 
constructed here in 857 A. H. 

“ He is termed Changal, because all who once visited him remained 
for ever fascinated by his marvellous power. 


A. I). 1‘296. 
131(). 

A. a 1454. 


1 The dimensions of the stone from which impressions have been taken are 
5' 8'' x5', and the whole inscription consists on a rough calculation of about 80 
lines of IIG syllables each. Owing to the position and then only with great 
difficulty 40 half-lines have been copied. The inscription is iu classical San- 
skrit poetry and was written by the Royal Tutor Madan to be reproduced at 
Dhar at the spring festival. It is written in honor of Aijuna Varma Deo 
(A.D. 1209—1217) and mention is made of the wars between the Pramanas and 
the Chalukyas now happily ended by marriage. A glimpse is given of the high 
states of civilisation and refinement then prevailing in Dhar, which is described 
as a city of palaces having beautiful pleasure gardens on the hills surrounding 
the town. The people prided themselves in the glories of Bhoja who had made 
Dhar the Queen of Malwa, . The excellence of the Dhar musicians as well as of its 
scholars is also mentioned. It appears that some of the facts mentioned in 
this insoriptioti are confirmed by a copper-plnte griint of Arjuna Varma, dated 
Bamvat 1272 (AD. 1216) which was written by Ibc same author Madan, and 
a copy of which has been published in the American Oriental Bocicty’s 
Journal (Part VII.). 

* According to Tod, the dates of the three Bhojaswere: A.D, 667, A.D. 
()65, A.D. 1305. The last was the predecessor of Udayadittya. 
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“ He hm attained the highest degree of piety and virtue known to 
the Dervishes.’* 

The Hindus naturally seoiT at the idea that a Raja Rhoj should 
have k!cn coiiveitcd to Mahommedanism, hut the inscription given 
above shows bow ancient is the tradition, while the Mahommedan 
story, which is fully detailed in the “ Annals of Malwa,” goes on to say 
that Raja Bhoja m his eonveraion took the name of Abdullah and 
W83 buried on the same s])ot as his teacher, A seriea oE small tombs 
in the same enclosure are said to be those of forty missionaries who 
were massacred at the instance of Raja Bhoj himself, evidently prior 
to the arrival of Shah Changal ! The latter was a native of Medina 
and, ill Malwa, one of the earliest apostles of the new creed/ 

Besides the above there are some twelve other tombs of known “Pirs” 
bcatiered in and about the city, dating from the Fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. One of the most prominent, and whose tomb is visible at a 
distance of about a mile south from the Shall Changal is that of Hazrat 
Pir Parahan. It is said of him that one of the elements, namely air, was 
under his control ; the seal on which he used to sit Hoated in the a‘ther, 
and on it he moved at will from place to place. Hence his name, Pir 
Parahan— the flying Saint. Another of historical interest is the shrine 
of Maulana Ghiyas, who is mentioned by Abul Fazl in conjunction with 
Shaikh Kainal and others as having been one of the saintly followers of 
Nizamuddin Auliya.* His tomb lies on the Khando Rao hill. He ih 
more specially a jiatron of Icarniug, and to this day the youth of Dliai 
frequent his shrine when troubled with the prospect of an examination. 

It may here he noted that these Mahomedaii shrines of Dhar are 
equally sacred both to Hindus and Mahomedans. 

The only Hindu building of general interest is the temple of Kali, 
beautifully situated on a hillock overlooking the lotus-covered tank to 
the north-west of the city. 

The building as it now stands is due to »Iaswant Rao Puar, grand- 
father of the iiresenl chief, hut the shrine itself is of a far remoter 
period, and is alleged to date from the early Hindu kings. When the 
Mahommedniis invaded Malwa, the image, to avoid its destruction, was 
removed and hidden in the city, where it is btill to be seen in a miserable 
hut. It is held by the devotees of Kali that with the excejdion of tin; 
famous Durga of Bengal, this is the only iniagc of the goddess which 
e 8 caj)ed destruction and survived those iconoclastie times, 

1 I have not succeeded in tindiog any mention of this saint in the Ain-i- 
Akbari. 

* Ain-i-Akharl, Vol. III., jh 866. Jarrett's translation. 


Kalka Ik t 
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'Hie nhodern comment is necessary on the modem city. It dates from 

the commencement of last century when Maina Bai built tlie palace 
and the ITtawad gate as well as the fine temple of Mahadeo in the centre 
of the town. Of public buildings there are practically none, with the 
exception of the High School and the hospital founded by Anand Rao 
Pnar, the late Maharaja. 


CHAPTER HI. 

Nalcha, 

Nalcha, sixteen miles from Hhar, is now a small village, the head- 
quarters of a tahsil of the same name. 

It has lost much of its importance since 1820 when it was the head- 
quarters of Sir John Malcolm and still more, since the lime when 

A. D. 1617. Jehangir visited it. and in his diary describes it as follows : — “ What 
can be written worthy of the beauty and pleasantness of Nalcha ? The 
neighbourhood is full of mango trees, the whole of the country is one 
unbroken and restful evergreen. Owing to its beauty, I remained 
there three days. 

“ Nalcha is one of the best jdaces in Malwa, It has an extensive 
growth of vines, and among its mango groves and vineyards wander 
streamlets of water. I arrived at a time (February) when, contrary to 
the Northern clime, the vines were in blossom and fruit, and so great 
was the vintage that the meanest boor could eat grajies to his fill. The 
poppy was also in flowers, and its fields delighted the eye with their 
many coloured beauty,” 

The vines have disappeared, and nothing is sadder iban to see the 
ruin whicli the recent drought has caused to tlic mango-groves of which 
Jehangir siieaks. Still mucli of the natural beauty of tJie place remains, 
and o.ic can well understand how Sir John Malcolm chose it as a 
residence. The house where he lived lies a few huudred yards west, 
of the village, and as he himself records is one of the ]»aluces built by 
Mahmud Kliilji during the reign of the latter in Mandu. 

A. D. 1840. Until about 1840, it was used as a travellers’ bungalow, but has since 
fallen into total disrepair. 

A. D. 1441. The picturesque ruins surrounding the tank cbjse to which the road 
passes, date from the time of Mahmud Khilji who, it is recorded, built 
here some beautiful palaces and mosques. From Nalcha to Mandn 
the road becomes a sort of Via Appia. On the rising ground at a 
short distance from the village the ruins commence which extend with- 
out intermission to tlie hill of Mnndu. On the riglit is u ebaiu of 
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hills, nearly every one of which is topped by crumbling relics of the 
past. Most of the buildings are qaadrangiilar and snrmoanted by 
cupolas below wliich are ruins of ornamental carving with traces of the 
original blue enamelled ground. Some of the buildings are large with 
walled enclosures and porticos. As a* ‘‘Bombay Subalterir* writing 
in 1844 says : “ They form a dreary picture of the mutal)ility of earthly 
pomp; a cutting satire on the vanities and nothingness of human 
endeavour; the hardy pipal Utw* has clung to the walls with destructive 
and unrelenting eml)race, and the wild denizens of the jungle have 
usurped the halls of kings, the luxurious retreats of indolent Maho- 
medans, and of the fair inmates of their harem. 

On the left, about half way to Mandu, is the “ Kakra Koh,” a mag- 
nificent ravine of great depth, which extending far into the distance 
breaks through the Vindhian chain into the Nimar plain. Two marks 
on the rock near where the two sides meet arc pointed out as the 
veritable footprints of Mnriaza Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomed. 
•Just opjiosite, on the other side of the road, and strongly contrasting 
in its quiet beauty with the giMndeur of the ravine, is a small lake sur- 
rounded on three sides by liills, its embankments eovered with a rich 
belt of mangos and jamun trees. 

The strange bulky tree, which cannot fail to have attracted notice, is 
the Adanaonia digitata^ the Baobab tree of Senegal known in Malwa 
as the Khora«ani Imli. It abounds in Nalcha and Mandu, but is not 
to be found in any other part of Malwa and is exotic in India. Its 
trunk attains enormous dimensions, and was supposed by its discoverer, 
the French botanist Adaiison, to exceed any other tree in longevity ; 
he found one 30 feet in diameter, and calculated its age at 5,150 years ! 
The wood is extremely light, its specific gravity being only 262, water 
being 1 ,0O0, and is thus but little heavier than cork. The tree is in 
full leaf only during the rains, the pods lipening about March ; the 
juice is used by the natives as a febrifuge and a basis for sherbet, 
if seems probable that this tree was introduced into Malwa from 
Abyssinia during the reign of Mahmud Khilji, when Mandu was at its 
zenith and close trade relations with that country existed. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Mandu — its Historifn 

Before attempting to describe the ruins, it seems desirable to 
take up the thread of history which connects this place with 
i Except an occasional stray specimexu 
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Dhar, and to note as briefij as a period of five hundred years 
will allow, the events of which Mandu has been the scene. 

From time immemorial Mandu must have been a fortress, but, as 
is the case with Dhar, of its history prior to the Mahomedan 
conquest very little is known^ 

Farishta mentions that one Anand Deo Rajput of the tribe of Bais 
who rose to power after the death of Pertab Cliand, constructed the 
fort of Mandu in Malwa. This Anand Deo lived in the reign of 
A. D. 591-621. Khusrn Parvis, King of Persia, and died after a reign of sixteen 
years. 

In connection with the foundation of Mandu, Colonel Tod writes 
as follows : 

** Maheswar . . • appears to have been the first seat of 
Government of the Pramaras. ' They subsequently 
founded Dhara Nagar (Dhar) andMaudu on the crest of 
the Vindhian hills , , . the inscription in the nail- 
headed character fixes the date of the last prince of the 
Pramaras of Chitore at A. D. 714.’* 


A D* 130*"» 1304-05 Mandu suffered the same fate as Dhar at the 

hands of Ain-ul«Mnlk Multani, and one century later, on the succes- 
A, D. 1398, sion of Alp Khan, known as Sultan Hoshang, became the capital of 
the independent kingdom of Malwa. it was seven years previous 
to this date that Alp Khan withdrew to Mandu, annoyed with his 
father Dilawar Khan for entertaining as his overlord at Dhar, 
Mahmud Tugluk, the refugee Monarch of Delhi. According to 
Farishta he stayed there for three years and laid the foundation of 
the famous fortress, the i*emains of which still exist. Although 
Dilawar Khan took up his residence at Dhar, and considered that 
place as the seat of his government, he frequently visited Mandu 
and, as available inscriptions show, built the Assembly Mosque near 
the Jahaz Mahal and the southern gateway of the fort now known 
as the Tarapur Gate. 


2nd King of 
the Ghori 
dynasty, A. 1). 
1405-1432. 


On the death of Dilawar Khan, Alp Khan assumed the title of 
King of Malwa under the name of Sultan Hoshang Ghori. 

A rumour prevalent at the time that he had poisoned his father 
(althongh according to Farishta not generally accepted) was evi- 
dently believed byMusaffar Shah of Gujerat. the sworn brother-in- 


^ Modern Fuar. 
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arms of the late kinpf, who immediately collated an army and 
marched against Hoshang.^ He reached Dhar without re^idtauce 
and a battle ensued on the plain in front of the town. The Gn jerut 
chief was wounded and Hoshang waa unhorsed, but the troops cou- 
tinned to fight desperately until the scale turned in favour of 
Gujerat. Hoshang threw himself into the fort of Dhar, wherein he A. D. M07, 
was closely besieged, and was finally forced to snn cnder at discre- 
tion. He was taken prisoner to Gujerat, and Nssrnt Khan, brother 
of Muzaffar Shah with a strong detachment, was left in charge of the 
Government of Malwa. Nasrat, however, failed to gain the good- 
will either of the army or of the people and was forced to retire to 
Gujerat. On his departure, the Malwitcs appointed Musi Khan, 
nepliew of the late Dilawar Khan, their leader. Hearing this, 

Hoshang wrotti to Muzaffar Shah, pointing out that the unfavour- 
able reports c'ircnlatod against him wore false, and reqnesting that 
he might be permitted to recover his iisnrped dominions. Muzaffar 
Shah acceded to his recpiost, and deputed his grandson Ahmed to 
accompany Ilosliang to Malwa and reinstate him on his throne. 

On arrival at Dhar, which place tliey soon reduced, Ahmed re- a. D. U 08 . 
turned to Gujerat, and Hoshang continued his advance on Mandu, 
blit failed to make any impression on it until joined by his cousin, 

Mahh Motfhta, The desertion of this powerful noble so disconcerted 
Musi Khan, that he aluiidoiicd Mandu and fled witliout further 
resistance. Tw(» years laier, Hoshang, forgetful of all he owed to 
Muzaffar Shah, and jiersonally to the prince Ahmed, who had now 
succeeded to the Gujerat throne, marched on Broach for the pur- 
pose of aiding Feroz Ivlian and Haibat Kiian* in opposing Ahmed’s 
succession. Ahmed Shah, however, prevented the junction of the 
three armies, and Hoshang returned incontinently to Dhar, but so 
restless was his dispositiem, and so inveterate his enmity to the 
rulers of Gujerat, that he soon afterwards involved himself in anew 
war Hearing that Ahmed Shah had marched against the Raja of 
Jalwara, Hoshang again led his army into Gujomt and laid it 
waste. Ahmed Sliah accordingly returned to meet him, on which 
occasion again Hoshang fled to Malwa. A third time Hoshang \ p, 141(1, 

1 This attack marks the commcaceinwit of the seri's of wars between 
Malwa and Gujarat, which hnallj oalminated, in A. D. 15 2G, withtke over- 
throw of the Malwa Kingdom. 

® Younger seas of MuzaHur Shah. 
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invaded Gnjerat during the absence of Ahroed Shah, but retreated 
oil the prince's approach. On this occasion Ahmed Shah followed 
him up into Malwa and a battle was fought near Ujjain. Hoshang 
was defeated and fled to Mandu pursued by the Gnjerat cavalry, 
while Ahmed Shah followed as far as ^Jalcha. 

To punish Hoshang, Ahmed twice besieged Mandu, and though 
he failed each time to take the fort, his retirement had to be 
purchased, and both as regards success and fair dealing the honours 
of the campaign remained with the Gujerat chief. 

A. IX 142*1. jjj 1420, Hoshang marched on Klierla, a fortress of the Ghond- 
wara kingdom, and having compelled the Ka ja by treaty to pay 
a yearly tribute to the king of Malwa, returned laden with booty 
to Mandu. 

A* U '421 Iq 1421, assuming the character of a horse-dealer, and accom- 
panied by a thousand cavalry, he went to dajnagar, now Jajpur 
in Orissa. He took with him a number of bay, chestnut and 
jjrey horses, such as that llaja was known to admire with the 
object of bartering these animals and other goods for the famous 
war elephants of Jajnagar. The pretended merchants having 
arrived, the Kaja intimated his intention iirst of all to inspect the 
linen-goods, and then, cither to purchase tliem with money, or 
barter elephants for them. The goods were acccu’dingly spre^ad on 
the ground, but owing to the threatening appearance of the weatliev 
Hoshang remonstrated, pointing out tliat the articles would be 
damaged if rain came on. The llaja’s servants, however, insisted, 
and the goods remained spread out in the open. At length the 
llaja arrived, and u thunderstorm coming on, the elephants of his 
eavaioade trampled over the merchandise, which was much damaged. 
Hoshang, irritated at his loss, without further ado ordered his 
followers to mount and attack the llaja’s escort, many of whom 
were slain, the Raja hirasolf being taken prisoner. Hoshang then 
informed him of his rank, and the Raja purchased his liberty with 
seventy-five elephants ; he was also required to escort the warlike 
merchant to the confines of his country, whence he was permitted 
io return but not without having handed over a few more of his 
famous elephants. 

On his way back to Malwa, Hoshang heard that Ahmed Shah 
had invaded the country and was besieging Mandu. He, therefore, 
seized the fort of Kherla so as to have a position to fall back on 
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in case Mandu foil, and thence continuing his march he succeeded 
in entering the fort by the Tarapur (iate. On this Ahmed Shah 
raised the siege and retired to Sarangpiir. Hosliang having 
followed by a shorter route, reached there before him, and sent the 
following hypocritical message to delay his advance “ The blood 
of the faithful depends on ns ; lei us restmin then our hands fi*om 
the mutual destruction of true Jlelievers. I beseech yon to desist 
from warfare and to return to Gnjerat. Meanwhile, let hostilities 
(;easo, and receive my ambassador, who has power to conclude an 
eternal peace between us.’* Ahmed Shah was deceived by these 
protestations, and Hosliang availed himself of his enjdulity by 
making a night attack on the Gnjerat camp. His army penetra- 
ted to the Royal Tent, and it was only through tlie gallantry of the 
Ita jput guard that Ahmed Shah made his escape. The latter hovered 
about the skirts of the camp until day -break, and having rallied a 
small but resolute band of his followers, led tliem against tlie 
hitherto victorious Malwites. Hoshang fought bravely, and both 
chiefs vrore wounded, but the King of Malwa, “ on wliom the face 
of victory never smiled,” was defeated, and took refuge in tlie fort 
of Sarangpiir. Ahmed not only recovered all his property, but in 
addition captured twenty-sen'en of Hosliang’s elephants : he then 
retiml towards Gujarat only to bt* followed by lloshang. An 
actioii took place, in which Ahmed was again victorious and 
lloshang tied a second time to Sarangpur. 

T'lienco he repaired to Maiidii to recruit his defeated army, and 
sliortly afterwards besieged the fort of Gagronc, which fell into 
his hands. He also invested Givalior, but was compelled to raise 
the siege and return to ]Mandu. In 142t< he again suffered defeat, 
on this occasion at tlie liaiids of the Deccanis under Ahmed JShah 
Hhiimani, when his baggage, followers and the ladies of his family 
remained in the hands of the enemy. His last expedition was 
against the fort of Kalpi, which lie took. From here he returned 
to Mandu and thence to IJoslmngabad, where ho died in themontli 
of September. He was in tlie first instance buried liere, but his 
body was afterwards removed to Mandu in state and entombed in 
the splendid mausoleum which still exists. I>y the help of his 
minister, Malik Mughis Khilji and of hie son IMahmiid, Malwa 
during the last ten years of his reign prosjiered, and the limits of 
the Kingdom were imicli extended. 


A. b. 


A. D. 14:\S. 


A. D.143]. 

Death of 
ho'hang, 

A. D. 1432. 
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in case Mandu fell, niicl thence continuing his march he succeeded 
in entering the fort by the Tai’apur (»ate. On this Ahmed Shah 
raised the siege and retired to Sarangpur. Hoshang having 
followed by a shorter route, reached there before him, and sent the 
following hypocritical message to delay his advance : — “ The blood 
of the faithful depends on us ; loi us restrain then our hands from 
the mutual destruction of true Believers. I beseech you to desist 
from warfare and to return to Gnjei*at. Meanwhile, let hostilities 
irease. and receive my ambassador, who lias power to conclude an 
eternal peace between us.** Ahmed Shah was deceived by these 
protestations, and Hoshang availed himself of his (M-edulity by 
making a night attack on the Gnjerat camp. His army penetra- 
ted to the Royal Tent, and it was only through the gallantry of the 
lla jputguard that Ahmed Shah made his escape. The latter hovered 
about the skirts of the camp until day -break, and having rallied a 
small but resolute band of hia followers, led them against the 
hitherto victorious Malwites. Hosliang fought bravely, and both 
chiefs ivoro wounded, but the King of Malwa, “ on whom the face 
of victory never smiled,” was defeated, and took refuge in tlie fort 
of Sarangpur, Ahmed not only I'ecovered all his property, but in 
addition captured twenty -soveii of Hosliang’s elephants : he then 
retired towards Gujarat only to be folLwed by Hoshang, An 
action took place, in which Ahmed was again victorious and 
Hoshang fled a second time to Sarangpur. 

Tliciice he repaired to Mandu 1o recruit his defeated army, and 
shortly afterwards licsieged the fort of Gagrone, which fell into 
his liands. He also invesled Gwalior, but was compelled to raise 
the siege and return to Mandu. In 142H he again suffered defeat, 
on this occasion at the liauds of the Dcccaiiis under Ahmed Shah 
Jlhamani, when his baggage, followers and the ladies of his family 
remaiiit d in the hands of the enemy. His last expedition was 
against the fort of Kalpi, which he took. From here he returned 
to Mandu and thence to lloslmngabad, w'here he died in the month 
of September. Ho was in the first instance buried here, but Ins 
body was afterwards removed to Mandn in state and entombed in 
tlie splendid mausoleum which still exists. By the help of his 
minister, Malik Mughis Khilji and of his son ]\lahmud, Malwe^ 
during the last ten years of his reign prospered, and the limits of 
the Kingdom were much extended. 


A. b. U2 :j. 


A. D. 


A. n. 143]. 

Tfath of 
ILo'tiarig, 

A. P. 1432, 
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Third King of 
the Ghori Dy- 
nasty, A, D. 
1433-35. 


A. D. 1435. 


4th King ol‘ 
M a 1 w a and 
1st of the 
Khilji <lyn- 
asty. A.l). 
1435.69. 


A. D. 1439. 


A. D. M40. 


On Hoshang's death, his son Ghazni Khan, with the title olfiuUftn 
Mahornmed Ghori, succeeded to the throne. It was this prince that 
ordered his capital to be called “ Shadiabad,”^ or the “ City of Joy.” 
Malik Mughis, Hoshang's minister, and his son, Mahmud, were 
maintained in power. The Saltan, finding that the Nandod Rajputs 
were raiding a part of Malwa, despatched his chief minister with 
an army to chastise them, and leaving all public business in the 
hands of Malimud, abandoned himself to drunkenness and dissipa- 
tion. After a reign of three years, during which the power of 
Mahmiid continually iuci*eased, he was poisoned by one of the 
private servants at the instance of his minister. The Ghori Dyn- 
asty thus came to an end. 

With the reins of power entirely in his hands Malimud asked 
his father to accept the succession, but the latter declined saying 
that he silone was best able to conduct the affairs of the State. 
Accordingly on the 1 6 th of May 1435, Sultan Mahmud Khilji ascend- 
ed the tlii’one in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and was crown- 
ed in Mandu with the tiara of Sultan Hoshang. He raised liis 
father to royal dignity, and delivered over exclusively to him tlm 
seals of ofticc of prime minister. Shortly after his accession, a 
revolt among the nobles was quelled, but Ahmed Shah of Gujerat, 
taking advantage of the discontent, marched to attack Mandu in 
siijjport of Mnssaoiid Ghori, sou of the late King. This attack was 
rejmlscd by Mahmud aud his father, and a fatal disease breaking 
out in Ahinud’s camp he was compelled to retreat to Gnjeiat. 
Meantime Mahmud, after a siege of eight months, took Chanderi. 
and marching into Gwalior ravaged that territory. 

On his return to Mandu lie commenced the repairs of the palace 
of the late iloshaiig aud completed the mosque aud tomb which 
that chief had begun. In the following year Malimud received 
petitions from the chiefs of Mewat and Delhi stating that Syed 
Mahomed, King of Delhi, was totally incapable of carrying on the 
govern iiieiit of the Empire, and inviting him to march to Delhi 
and ascend the throne. With this invitation, Mahmud willingly com- 
plied. and at onct^ marched towards the capital. Syed Mahomed, 


1 Kidr Karialiia's History of Malwa, But on the Tara])urGatc, which was 
completed in A, 1). 1406, the name /' Sluidiabad " aud not Mandu is used. 
Vide iufra. Chapter V., Translation of inscription on Tarapur Gate. 
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ill alarm, wished to (juit Delhi and fly to the Punjab. He 
was, however, dissuaded from this purpose, and sent his sou to 
repel the invaders. Mahmud, hearing the King was not with the 
Delhi forces, deemed it derogatory to proceed in person; so, keep- 
ing an escort of cavalry with him, he ordered the rest of his army 
under his two sons, Ghias-ud-din and Pidwi Khan, to oppose the 
enemy. In the engagement which ensued, both armies fought 
with great valour until sunset, when the retreat was sounded on 
both sides. On that night Sultan Mahmud dreamed that he saw 
an unknown person placed on the throne at Mandu, and being 
much disturbed on this account was deliberating how to act, when 
a messenger unexpectedly arrived from Syed Mahomed ordering 
his son to make peace on any terms. An agreement was imme- 
diately come to, and Mahmud with his army retreated to Mandu. 

It is stated as a remarkable fact that on that very night an 
insDiTcction took place in the city of Mandu, which was put a stop 
to only by the resolute and timely exertions ol Mahmud’s father. 

It is also stated, and Farishta says this version appears most ])ro- 
bable, that “ Mahmud’s return was caused by the rumour of an 
expected attack from Gujerat.’* He reached .Mandu in 1441, and 
distributed alms among the poor as a thanks-offoriug for his safe 
return. It >vaa in this year tliat he took up his residence in 
Nnlcha and beautified that place with buildings. 

He could not, however, remain long at peace, and during the A. D. U42* 
following two years, devoted himself to the coiaiaest of the 
Kajput Kingdom of Ghitore. In this campaign he whs partially 
successful. It was on the occasion of the capture and destruction 
of one of tile forts^ in the Oharnbal District that the defeated ilajputa 
were compelled to eat the calcined parts of their idols mixed with 
“ pan” in order that Mahindd might say : “ They have eaten their 
own gods.” This fort had frequently and snccessfnlly withstood the 
attacks of the kings of Gujerat, and on its capture, Mahmud caused 
public thanksgiving to be made, which every person in the camp 
was required to attend. In the next year, he completely defeated 
the Rana of Ghitore himself, and compelled that chief to take shelter 
in his fort. He did not, however, press his advantage, but returned 
to Mandu, where, in celebration of his successes, he built a beauti- 


^ Kumblialrnlr. 
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ful Tower of Victory,^ seven stories liigb, in front of the college 
which he had founded opposite the mosque of Sultan Hoshang. 

It was while supporting him in this campaign that his father* 
died at Mandisaur. On hearing the news, Mahmud immediately 
repaired to Maiidisaur alone, caused the remains of his departed 
parent to he emhalmed and conve 3 X‘d to Mandu and became so 
distracted with grief that ho tore his hair and raved like one 
bereft of his senses/* 

A. U. 1445. Ill 144;“) he occupied himself with an attack on the districts of 
Kalpi and Jaunpur, and quartered himself in Fatehabad, “wJiero 
lie built a palace seven stories high.” He returned to Mandu in 
the following year and founded a large hospital® and appointed his 
own physician, Maulana Fazl Ullah, to superintend it. The cstal)- 
lishment provided wards and attendants for all patients and 
** oven apartments for maniacs.” In 1440 lie reduced the strong- 
holds of Mandelgarh and Anandpur, and compelled thfe Raja of 
Kotah and Bundi to pay tribute, and in 1450 marched to the 
assistance of the Ibija of Champaner, who had been attacked by 
Mabomed Shah, son of Ahmed Shah of Gu jerat. On this occa- 
sion, !Mahomod Shah was compelled to retreat to Ahmedabad with 
the loss of all his cam]) eqnii)age and militajy stores. It was at 
A. D. tljis period that Mahmud determined to conquer Gu jerat, Accord- 
ingly, with an army 100,000 strong, ho marched against Ahnied- 
abad and cncanii)cd at Sirkej. The On jerat army under Kutub Shah* 
lay at Khainpur, six miles distant. In the battle which followed. 
Mahmud himself led the centre of his line, while his sons Ghias- 
ud-din and Fidwi Khan commanded tlie flanks. The King with 
a small escort made a dash on the royal jiavilion, and actually 
succeeded in carrying off the crown of Gn jurat ; but the main 
body of his army was completely defeated, and he was compelled to 
retreat to Mandu. “ It is worthy of remjirk,’* says Farishta, “ tiiat 
Sultan Mahmud never experienced a defeat before or after daring 
his reign.’’ 

I Bee Chap. V. Unfortunately this Tower, which must have fonued one of 
Mandn’s greatest moamnents, is now a total ruin. 

* Malik Mogbie. 

^ J'he site of this building cannot now be lucateJ. 

* Successor of Mahomed Shah. 
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In 14r)S heconcludodatreaty of peace with Gajcrat, and entered A. D. ur»:^ 
into an alliance with that State, against the Rajputs of Mewar. In 
this campaign which was varied by a raid into the Deccan, lie 
captured the fortress of A j mere, and in a combat with the Raiia 
Kumbuof Chitorc (although Farishta does not admit it) muBth<ive 
suffered severe defeat, as it was in commemoration of this battle 
that the Column of Victory still standing in Chitore, was built. 

In 146G peace was concluded between Malwa and the Deccan, 
and it was agreed that Kherla should be retained by Malwa and 
considered the southern limit of the kingdom. 

Meantime the fame of Mahmud's successes had spread far and 
wide. The Kalifa of Egypt sent him an embassy with a letter in 
which lie was styled “ Defender of tlie Faithful.*’ He was also 
visited by one Sheik Alla-ud-din, said to be one of the most holy 
men of the time, and other noted religious personages. In 14#^‘»7 
the King of Bokhara, ancestor of the Moghul Emperors, also 
lionoured him with an embassy. Much flattered by this mark of 
attention, Sultan Mahmud loaded the ambassador witli honours 
find presents of every description, amongst these, which included 
elephants, horses, dancing girls, and slaves “ a few mynas and 
parrots which had been taught the Persian language.” 

In 1469, after a campaign against the Kichiwara zamindars of 27^^ 
Malwa, the great Malimiul died atr the age of sixty-eight. Farishta 
says of him : 

“ He was polite, brave, just, and learned. His tent was his 
liome and liis resting-place the field of battle. His 
leisure hours were devoted to hearing recitations from 
the histories and memoirs of the courts of different 
kings of the eartli. He prided himself, not without 
reason, on his intimate knowledge of human nature. 

His justice was prompt and exact; if a theft was 
committed, a sum equal to the amount stolen was 
levied from the police and the injured party thus reim- 
bursed. He ordered the destruction of tigers and 
other wild beasts, and proclaimed that if after a period 
of two years a human being was killed by a wild 
beast, unless in attacking it, be would hold the gover* 
no^ of the district responsible. The promptitude he 
observed in making his actions uccoid with his woihIs 
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was BO well nnderttood tljafc for many years after his 
death wild hcnsts of any description were scarce 
throughout the kingdom.” 

King of Snitan Ghm-ud-diiu the eldest son of Mahmud, ascended the 
M.aiwa and 

2nd of the throne on the death of his fatlicr. lie compensated his brother, 
Fidwi Khan, with the gift of the government of Rintumbore in 
1409. * perpetuity, and appointed his own son, Abdal Khader, Prime 

.Minister and hcir-apparont with the title of Nasir-nd-din. 

It was during the reign of this prince that Mandu justified its 
name of Shadinbad. Shortly after his accession, the king gave a 
gmnd entertainment and addressing his officers stated that as 
during tiie last thirty years he had l)een constantly employed in the 
field, fighting under the banners of his illustrious father, he now 
yielded up the sword to his son, that he himself might enjoy ease 
for the rest of his days. He accordingly established within his 
t-eraglio all the separate offices of a court, and it is said had at 
one time 15,000 women within his palace. Amongst these were 
school-mistresses, musicians, dancers, embroiderers; women to 
read prayers, and persons of all tmdes and professions. Five 
hundred beautiful young Turki girls in men's clothes, uniformly 
clad and armed with bows and quivers, stood on his right hand. 
Uii his left were five hundred Abyssinian females, also uniformly 
dressed and armed witli fire-arms. Each dweller in the city of 
women received her daily dole of grain and coppers, and besides 
them were many pensioners, such as mice, parrots and pigeons, 
which similarly received thoir daily allowance. 

With all those extraordinary fancies, the lord of tlie city of 
pleasure was (»xtremely religious. None of the five daily prayers 
passed unprayed. If he was asleep, the attendants were authorized 
to lise every exertion to prevent Lis missing the hour of prayer. 
And Farishta writes : **lt is well known that they have even 
sprinkled water on his face and palled him out of bed before he 
would rise, but that on these occasions he was never known to 
lose las temper.” 

The following extract from Mr. J. Campbells paper on Mandu 
fittingly describes the time ; — 

“The king’s spirit of peace steeped the land, which like its 
rulelr After thirty years of fighting yearned for rest. For fourteen 
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Jears neither inward malcontent nor foreign foe broke the calm. 

When in 1482 Bahlol Lodi advanced from Delhi against Malwa, 
tlie talk of Mandn was ofBahlors approach; bat no whisper of it 
passed into tlie charmed city of women. At last the son-minister 
forced his way to the king’s presence. At the news of pressing 
danger, tlie soldier spirit awoke, and Qhias-ad-din’s ordem for 
meeting the invasion were so prompt and well planned that the 
King of Delhi payed a ransom and withdrew. A second period 
of rest followed, and ended with Nasar-nd* dir. once more forcing 
his way into tlm Presence. 

The son prosciitod his father, now an aged man of eighty, with A D. ir»00 
ri cup of sherbet and bade him drink. The king, whose armlet of 
he/.var stone had already twice made poison harmless, drew the 
stone I'rom his arm. He thanked the xVlraighty for granting him 
unworthy the happiest life that had ever fallen to the lot of man, 
and prayed that the sin of his death might not he laid to his 
son's charge. He then drank the poison and died.” ^ 


With reference to this crime, it is explained that tlie youngei* 
hrothor, Allali-nd-din, in view of their father’s advanced age, 
rooked either to depose his elder brother (Nusir-ud-din) after his 
accession, or to cut him off before his father’s death. The con- 
tention between the two princes rose to such a liei^iht that the elder 
hiotlier was obliged to fly from Mandii. Having collected a force, 
liowever, he I'Oturned and besieged tlie fort, and using the influence 
which as Prime Minister he had gained during the whole of his 
father’s reign won over certain officers within, who opened the 
Tanipur gate for his admission. On his entiaiice, All»di-ud-diii 
ff(*d to his father’s palace, and Nasir-mi-din following him closely 
put him to death as well as all his children and tlie whole of his 
family. He then assunieil the reins of government, and was 
formally crowned. A few days aftcr^vards his father was found 
dead in the Seraglio. 


On his succession to the throne, Nasir-udHlin had to deal with ^ 
series of domestic feuds. Slier Khau of Chanderi, who was joined 3j.fl of Khilji 
hy the Governor of Mandisaur and other malcontent nobles, 
raised the standard of rebellion. In this and the following year, 


I louni.il of BoTnl)ay Branch of R. A. Society ,t Article XL, “Maiidu,*' by 
.1. M. Campbell, K^q., LL.D , etc. Vol. XIX., No. Lll. 
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however, they were defeated and the rebellion quelled. On his 
return to Mandn, Nasir-ud-din gave himself up to debauchery, and 
farther devoted himself to discover and put to death all the 
adherents of his brother. His personal servants even did not 
escape his cruelty. It is said that one day whilst lying in a state 
of intoxication on the verge of a reservoir he fell into it, and was 
pulled out by four of his female slaves. On awaking with a 
violent headache, the women in order to account for his condition 
mentioned what had occurred, at which he was so enraged 
that he drew his sword and killed them all with his own hands, 

A. D. 1502. Ill 1502 , the king marched to attack the Rajputs of Kichiwarsi, 
and on arriving at Akbarpur,' built a splendid palace, which was 
much admired at that time. Having plundered the Kicliiwara 
country, he returned to Mandu, and in the following year proceeded 
towards Chitoie. Here he succeeded in extracting a largo pi’csent 
in money from the Rana, and procured as a wife a daughter of one 
of the Rajput nobles. He also dircctc‘d a campaign against 
Ahmed Nizam Shah of the Deccan, who had attacked the Chief oi 
Kliandesh, then subordinate to Malwa. The result of these 
operations was tliat the Deccan Chief retired to Ahmednagar, 
while Nasir-ud-din’s forces occuj>icd Burhanpui*. 

A. D. 1512 In 1512, the nobles, wearied and disgusted with the persecutions 
and cruelty of Nasir-ud-din, persuaded his son, Shahab-ud-din, to 
assume the government. For this purpose, the latter left Mandu 
and collected a large force, but was opposed and defeated by the 
king and thereupon fled to Delhi. Karishta says that shortly 
after this Sultan Nasir-ud-din was seized with a fever brought on 
by excess at the town of Bburtpur, from which illness he died. 
But another version, which is confirmed by Jehnngir’s memoirs, 
has it, that lie repeated his former exjiericnces in the reservoir, 
w'hence on this occasion no pitying female pulled him out. 

A. D. l!>02. Prior to his death, he had nominated his third son Mahmud as 
his snccessor. 

i ]t is ditlicult locate this place. Campbell identities it ^Yith the village 
of Akbarpur on the S. bank of the Narbada about 16 miles from Mandu, It 
18 true there are ruins of what was evidently onoe a fort, but these ruins 
have no suggestion of magnificence and iiear no resemblance to those of Mandu. 
Moreover the Kichiwara country lies far to the north of Mandu, the Chiefs 
of Baghugarh Iniing the prcBent descendants of the old Kichiwara Bajputs, 
who houbldl 80 much the Kings of Mnlwa. 
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He was bnricd at Mandu and the Emperor Jehangir thus 
describes his visit to liis tomb : “ It is related that when duriug 

his reign Shei* Khan Aighan Sur visited Nasir-ud-din’s grave, he 1510^6. 
ordered his attendants to flagellate the paiTieide’s tomb. When 
I visited the sepulchre, I kicked his grave and ordered those 
with me to do the same. Not satisfied with this, I ordered his 
bones to be dug up and burned, and the ashes to be thrown into 
the Nerbada.” 

Mahmud on his succession assumed the title of Mahmud th 7tli King of 
Secohd. As showing the wealth and power to which the Mandu 
Kings had now attained, Farishta relates tliat at Ids coronation ty. A. D. 
no fewer than seven hundi'ed elephants with velvet trappings 
ombroidci'ed in gold formed part of the procession. A revolt on 
the part of Mahafiz Klian, Commandant of Mandu, made with the 
object of securing the succession of Nasii-ud-diii s second sou, 
prince Sahib Klian, forced Mahmud to leave bis capital. The 
king, however, succeeded in attnioting to bis standard many of 
the nobles of the surrounding districts, chief amongst them bciiig 
Mediii Rai, a Rajput. With liis army he returned towards Mantln, 
and a severe engagement took place, the result of which v\ns 
eventually decided by tlie gallant conduct of Medni Rai and Ids 
Rajput infantry. Sahib Khan was obliged to take refuge in the 
fort, and Sultan Mahmud in consideration of their relationship 
was ready to otfer him terms. These, however, were refused, on 
which Maliinud commenced a regular siege, and Sahib Khan and 
Mohnfiz Khan, fearing treachery from within, fled to Gujerat, 

During the next fen years, Medni Rai, wdio had acquired 
complete control over the king, succeeded in removing the 
Mahomedans from all posts of influence, and in becoming practieal 
arbiter of the State. On one occasion, Mahmud, recognizing that 
power Avas going from Ids hands, endeavoured to improve the 
situation by dismissing his entire Rajpnt army. Medid Rai, 
however, gained him over, and the Rajputs remained. A second 
time, apparently irritated beyond endurance by the helplessness 
of his position, he ordered his attendants to waylay Medni Rai 
and a certain Rajput officer Saliwahao, aud to kill them. Tiiry 
were accordingly attacked, and the latter was killed, hut Medni 
Rai escaped to his house. The Rajputs hearing of the death of 
Saliwahan attacked the palace, but the king, who tliongh a 
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fool h id not his equal in courage in the hour of danger,” 
beat them back. Eventually Medni Rai was again taken into 
favour, but being ever after suspicious of his master’s intentions, 
he always attended the palace with an escort of five hundred men. 
“ Tins measure so gmtly disturbed the king’s mind,” says 
Farishta, “ that one night, leaving the fort of Mandu with one 
horseman and a few foot-attendants, he did not draw rein till he 

A. 1>. arrived on llie borders of Gujerat.” Here he was well received and 
after collecting an army, Mnzaftar, king of Gujerat, accompanied 
him towards Mnlwa. 

Having arrived at Dhar, which immediately snrrendered, the 
two kings marched to Mandu and laid siege to that fortress. 
After a close investment, which lasted some months, Mandu was 
taken by assault, and it is said that 19,000 Rajputs w^ere slain 
including those who were destroyed in the performance of the 
Jatiar^ Le,, ceremony involving the sacrifice of their women and 
childi-en on a funeral pile. While Sultan Mahmud entered Mandu, 
Muzaffar withdrew to Dhar, where he received an invitation from 
Mahmud as follows : “ Mandu is a splendid fort, you should come 
and see it ; ” to which Muzaffar replied : “ May Mandu bring good 
fortune to Sultan Malimiid — lie is the master of the fort. For the 
sake of the Lord I came to his help. On Friday I wnll go to the 
fortress, and having read the prayers in Mahmud’s name, 1 will 
return,” Having thus visited Mandu, where ho was magnificently 
entertained, the generous Muzaffar retired to Gujerat, leaving 
a force of three thousand men to help to guard the hill. Im- 
mediately afterwards Mahmud marched against Medni Rai, and 
Raiia Sanga of Chitore coming to the assistance of the latter, a 
great battle was fought. Despite the extraordinary bravery w hich 
Mahmud showed on this occasion, the Malwa army was totally defeat- 
ed, and the king himself, covered with wounds, was taken prisoner. 
Rhdh Sanga treated him with every mark of attention, dressed 
liis wounds, and attended him in person, and after his recovery 
furnished him with an escort of a thousand Rajput horse and sent 
him to Mandu, where he reassumed the reins of government. 

A, 1>. iri2G. In 1526, by giving protection to his outlawed brother Chand 
Khan, and to Razi-ul-mnlk, a refugee Gujerat noble, Mahmfid 
incurred the wrath of Bahadur Shah, who had succeeded his 
father Muzaffar on the throne of Gu jerat, 
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]5{iliH(lui* Jipparently did not wish to press matters to extremity, 
and it was only when it was evident that Mahmud did not desii e 
a peaceful settlement that he advanced against Mandu. Mahmud 
defended the place with 3,000 men, and the defence was gallantly 
maintained until the Qujeratis having scaled Songarh rusluid May 20th, 
down the slope and burst into the fort. 

Mahmud was forced to surrender, and would probably have 
received kind treatment, but his temper got the better of his 
judgment, and ho abused his conqueror to his face, whevenpon he 
was despatched with his seven sons to the fort of Cliampaner. 

On the way the detftchment was attacked by 2,000 Bliils and Kolis 
at Doliad. Asnf Khan, the commander of the escort, imagining 
that the assault was made with the purpose of effecting Mahmud s A. U 
release, ordered him and liis sons to ])e put to death. Thus ended 
the Kliilji dynasty, and until 1584 Mandu remained under Gu jernt. ’ * ‘ * 

Tu that yeai’, llumayun Badshah marched against Gu jerat, and A. d 
having defeated Bahadur Shah at Mandisaur followed him to (Wjuest of 
Mandu. Ho suceoedod in capturing the fort in the same way that 
Bahadur had siir[)rised Mahmud’s garrison. Sending two hundred 
men to the back of tin* fortress, they sealed the south-west heights 
of Songarh and opened the gate to let in tlieir compatriots, 

Bahadur apprised by Mallu Khan of what liad happened rushed 
out with tour or live attoudauts,’ and being joined by some 20 
(»thers leached the gate by which llumayun’s tn)ops had entered. 

Cutting their way through these they gained the citadel of 
Songarh, and while t>vo of Bahadur’.s chiefs, Suddar Khan and 
Sultan Alam Lodi, niaiiitained themselves in the citadel, Bahadur 
himself let his horses down tlio cliffs by ropes, and after a thousand 
difficnlties made his way to Champancr. On the ffdlowing day, 

Saddar Khan and Alam Lodi surrendered to Humayun. 

In 1535, owing to tlie revolt in Bengal, Humayun was forced 
to retire from Gujerat and withdrew to Mandu. Tlience, as 
fortune was still against him, he returned to Agra, 

Shortly afterwards, Mallfi Khan, one of the officers of the late 
Khilji dynasty, retook all the country lying betweeu the Nerbada 
and the town of Bhilsa, and had himself crowned in Mandu under 
the title of Khadar Shah of Malwa. It was about this time that 
he received from Sher Shah, then king of Bengal, a letter written 
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in fclie form of an order ^ requiring' Iiim to co-opernte against the 
king of Delhi. Kbadar Shah was so incensed at receiving a 
document of this kind that he sent a reply written in similar 
form. When Sher Shah received the answer, he tore off the seal 
and putting it on the point of his sword said : God willing, if I 
ever meet with Khadar Shah, I will put him in mind of his 
impertinence in putting his seal on the face of a letter to iny 
151.5. address.” Consequently when that monarch ascended the throne 
of Delhi he mai'clied against Malwa. 

Khadar Shah went to do homage at Sarangpur, where he was 
well received, though his kingdom was given to Shujaal Khan. 
Nervous at what would next happen, Khadar Shah fled to Gu jerat. 
Later, however, he returned with a large force and attacked Mandu, 
the Governor of which was then llajeo Khan. Hearing of his 
arrival, Shujaat Khan immediately proceeded to l)har, and attack- 
ing Khadar Shah forthwith completely defeated him. During 
l.'i45-5:y the reign of Sher Shah’s successor, Selim Shah, Shujaat was forced 
to leave Malwa, but was eventually j)ar(loned by Selim and rein* 
stated in his government. lie died in 15o4 tind was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Malik Bajazeed, who assumed the title of Haz 
ilahadur. 

Farishta says : “Among the public works which do credit to 
Shujaat’s memory is the tow'n of Shujaalpur near the city of 
llj jain, independent of wJncli are many other memorials of his 
reign in different parts of Malwa.’’ So far as is known, none of 
the ruins of Mandu arc connected with this chief. 

After defeating and killing his brother Daulut Khan, wlio had 
control of the Ujjain and Sarangpnr districts, and asserting his 
1555 authority in other parts of Malwa, Bajazeed was crowned at Mandu 
under the title above mentioned. He then undertook a campaign 
against the Gonds, but his army having been drawn into an 
ambush, he was completely defeated and had to make his wa} 
alone to Sarangpur. Baz Bahadur was so mucth affected by this 
disgraceful defeat that to drive away the memory of it ho aban- 
doned himself to plea8m*e. 

At this period the science of music had attained considerable 
perfection in Malwa, and it is said that Baz Bahadur devoted 
himself to its cultivation and encouragement. His attachment to 


1 Piirwana as opposed to a Kliarita. 
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Rup Mati at that time became notorious, and the “ Loves of Baz 
Bahadur and Rup Mati*' have been handed down to posterity in 
song. 

The following is one of the stories : Baz Bahadur, the last king 
of Malwa, a young and gallant prince, passionately fond of nmaie, 
was one day hunting in the forest bordering the right bank of the 
Nerbada. Having outridden all his retinue, he was in eager 
pursuit, when his ear was attracted by the most exquisite flood of 
melody from a neighbouring glade. He followc'd the sound and 
soon reached the spot, where seated ’neath a hanfftf ^ tree a young 
Hindu maiden was singing to the woods and to the deer and birds 
which had thronged thither to listen to her voice. He was dazzled 
b^ her beauty and enchanted by her unrivalled song. Her cou- 
vei'^ntion riveted his love. He strove to win her heart and hand. 

The first was speedily his, but the splendid lot to which he w^ooed 
her could not tempt her to dishonour the sacred nice from wdiich 
she sprang. Sl^ replied to all his overtures : “ When the Nierbada 
shall flow through Mandu, I wdll be thy bride, but not till then.” 

“ Mandu is elevated by precipices at least 1,200 feet above the 
Nerbada ; nevertheless, Baz Bahad,ur determined that the riven 
should obey the voice of love, and elinib the mountain height. He* 
assembled the strength of his kingdom, < axe in hand, to try the 
force of art. The river god, •dreading ti) measure his strengfh 
against the majesty of love, rose before the aktonisbed -people in 
the form of a giant, wdiose forehead was lost in the skies. “DeSist,” 
he dV*ied, “from thy rash attempt, but receive the w'cll-merited 
i*e\vard of thy love ; — ro[)air to Mandu, to a spot which overlooks 
our flood ; search there for our sacred tamarisk and dig wlierever 
it is found ; beneath it, thou slialt come to a pure spring which, 
being tributary to us, is part of our divinity. Thither bear tliv 
bride, to live as she has often sworn to live, upon the borders ot 
her natal river,” 

The king obeyed, he found the tamarisk and the spring, he dug 
the reservoir, he built nejir it a palace, and constructed a fine 
aqueduct to lead the w'aters of the fountain 2 to the baths of the 
]»alaec.” ' 


1 Fious para^itioa. 

® The Bewa Kuiid — rhfr map- 
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“ Rup Mali’s father, who was thoThaknr of Dharampuri, having 
heard these things, the maiden was condemned by him, who fondly 
loved lier, but in whose race the pride of caste is a besetting sin, 
to drain the poisoned bowl of Durga, — her corpse to be consumed 
on a funeral ])ile, and her ashes to he scattered over the sacred 
waters of the Nerbada. She chants the Song of Death, but when 
about to drink the bowl, the Pi*inco of Mandu rides up, and after 
a manly combat carries off Rnp Mati to Mandu to become his 
queen.*’ 

The temple on the bank of the Nerbada is still shown at 
Dliarampuri, on which Rup Mati’s Guru nightly lit his lamp to 
mark for the Hindu maiden the line of the sacred stream, 

Jiut to revert to history, Akbar taking advantage of the 
condition of Malwa under Baz Bahadur, despatched an army with 
Adhain Khan ill command to occupy the country. Baz Bahadur 
heard nothing of the movement until the Moghuls had arrived 
close to Sarangpiir. He immediately collected an army and 
entering on the held of action “ with as little concern as if gtung 
into the company of females ” lie led tlie attack. Although he 
personally behaved with the greatest gallantry, his troops desert- 
ing him, he was compelled to fly and took refuge with Miraii 
Mobarik of Kliandosh in Asirgarli. 

Meantime l^ir AFahomed, who had sueceoded A»lhiim Khan as 
Governor of Malwa, followed Haz Bahadur into Kliaiidesh, and 
penetrating as far as Burhanpur, totally devastated the country. 
On this Miran Muliarik Khan called Fazal Klain of Boi-ar to his 
aid, and an alliance was formed. The Moghul troops glutted by 
debauch, refused to fight, and their leader wms compelled to retreat 
towards Alalwa. The allied forces immediately followed, and nn 
action was fought on the banks of the Nerbada, in wliicli the 
Moghuls were totally defeated, and Pii* Mahomed himself with many 
others was drowned in the river. The confederates continued 
their march to Mandu, where Baz Bahadur again as^'iirnod the reins 
A B. 1661. of government. Scarcely had he done so, however, when Akbar 
despatched a second army under Abdullah Khan U/beg to again 
conquer Malwa. Baz Bahadur on this occasion apparently offered 
no resistance, but fled to Gondwanu, where he remained, except for 
A. D. 1570, occasional sallies ngainst the Moghul power until l.’>70, wlien he 
gave himself up to Akbar, and was appointed a commander of 2,000 
cavalry, lie died some time prior to 1;V.)0, and according to the 
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Aiii-i-Akbari **Baz Bahadur and hia Rup Mati are buried together. 

Tliuir tomb btandfi iu the middle of a tank at Ujjain. ’’ 

In 1573 Abdullah Khan, having evinced symptoms of revolt, 

Akbar hud made a sudden incursion into Malwa. Abdullah 
retreated to 0 u jei-at, but opposed such a steady resistance to the 
king that the latter, who was accompanied by a small body of 
cavalry only, had to retreat to Mandu. Here Farislita records he 
spent some time in viewing the buildings erected by the Khilji 
kings, ajid it was here Ik* married the daughter of Mubarik, King 
of Khandesh, who came to do him homage. Abnl Fazl reiere tf) 

Mandu at this period as being one of the 28 towns in the Fmpii*e 
where copper coins were minted. 

In 16b4 Mirza Aziz Koka, foster-brother of Akbar, was Governor ^ y ), 1684 
of Malwa, andiu 1590 was 8necee<led by Shal>ud-din Ahmed Khan, a. H. ‘^03. 
wlio died in the sanu! year, and was followed by the Emperor’s 
own son Piince Miirfid Mirza. It was at this lime (A. D. 1592; 
that Akbar again visited Maiidn. when on his wav to the Gecean. 

Mirza Aziz Koka, who had boeii transferred to Gujerat, having 
stai’t(‘d on a pilgi'iniage to ^lekka without letwt*, Prince Murad ^ 
was ordered thither, and Shahrukh Mirza. in whom Akbar had jf 
married one of his daughters two years previously, was appointed 
Governor of Malwa, and hold tlie appointmeni until 1605. 

Meantime Mirza Khan, the sou of Byruin, known as the Khan 
KhaniRi. luilted for some time at Mandu while on his way to chas- 
tise the Chiefs of the Deccan. Later, Akbar sent his son Danial 
with powerful reinforcements for the same purpose, and in the a. H. 1008, 
same year lie himself followed and again took up his I'esidence in 
Mandu Akbar returned to Agra from the conquest of the Deccan 
in 1002, and died there three years afterwards. 

Although during this time Mandu continued to be nominally ^ I60r), 

one of the four (sapitals of tlu^ Empire, it is eviilent that with the u. ioi4, 
final overthrow of Baz llahadnr it li>8t its Former lustre. We 
learn from Jehiingir, who visited ii iwelve years aftei* Akbar’s 
death, and thanks to whose mugnificence the ancient fortress 
again could bear its long-forgotten title of Shadiabad that the 
buildings had fallen into disrepair so complete that an expenditure 
of three lakhs was necessary to render them habitable. Of the 
condition of Mandu at this time one cannot do better than let the 
Imperial diarist speak for himself, 

38 
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His entry into Maiidu he describes as follows : — 

“ On Monday, the liSrd. of Ispaiidad, the last month of the 
Persian year, when one quarter of the day had passed. 

I mounted my ele])hant, and, in good I'oriune and 
under kindly iutluenees, made niy happy entry into 
the fort of Mandu. About an hour (three tjhadis) 
later, I entered the ((uarters which had been prepared 
to receive me. During my passage across the hill- 
top, I scattered Us.l 5,000. Before my ari*i\al, 
Abdul Karim, the Engineer, had been sent by me to 
repair the buildings of <he former kings of Mandii. 
While my fortunate standards were at A j mere, Abdul 
Karim repaired such of the old Mandu buildings as 
were fit to be repaired, and built otlim-s anew. On 
th(» whole, he had provided cpiarters for me, the lik<» 
of which have probably never been built in any other 
place. Three lakhs of ruj)(*es wer(» spent on these 
repairs and buildings. I wish it had been possible 
to construct buildings like these in all cities likely to 
be visited by royalty.” 

This fortress,” he contimn*s, “stands on the top of a hill about 
thirly-six mihis (18 kos) in circumference. They say 
that before tin* days of Kaia Bikramajit, a king was 
reigning over ihest* parts, whose name wiis daising 
Deva. In in's time, a man went to tlie forest to eiit 
grass. Wlieii lie brought the grass back, lie found 
that the blaih* of his sickle had turned yellow. Tlie 
grass-cutter in his surjmise went to IMiiiidan. an 
ironsmit-h. Mandaii knew that the sickle was gold, lie 
liad heard that in those parts was to hc' found tin* 
philosopher's stone, whose touch tni’iis iron and copper 
into gold. He told the grass-cutter to lead him to the 
place where the sickle had turned yellow, and thei-e 
he found the philosophers stone. The smith presented 
this treasure to his king. The king amassed untold 
wealth, part of which he spent in building Mandu 
fortress, which he completed in twelve years. At the 
request of the smith, on most of the stones in the walls 
a mark was cut in the form of an anvil. Towards the 
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close of Ill's life, when kin^^ Jaiuing Deva withdrew his 
heart from the world, he called iiiaiiy Brahmins together 
oil the bank of the Nerbada close to Mandn. He gave 
each Brahmin a share of his wealth, and to the Brahmin, 
in whom he had the greatest faith, he gave the philoso- 
pher’s stone, liiiiraged at the gift of a paltry stone, the 
Brahmin threw it into the Nerbada, and there the 
philosopher’s stone still lies.'' The Kniperor continues : 
“On the 20th of Farwardan, live weeks after my arrival 
(11th April 1617), in reward for his services in I’Cpair- 
iiig the buildings of Mandu, I conferred on my 
Engineer, Abdul Karim, the command of 12,00U horse, 
with the title oF Maamiir Khan.'* 

The sporting instincts of the li!mpei*or were fully gratified, and 
iiiiuierous entries regarding his shooting expeditions occur: — 

“ On the fourth of the first month of Farwardau (16 th 
March), the watchmen of the chase brought word 
that they had marked down a lion near the Sagi^v lake, 
which is a constnicti(»n of the ancient rulers of Mandu. 
T mounted and proceeded towards the lake. When 
the lion broke cover he attacked and wounded ten or 
twelve of the AJuidu (gardr dn corpft) and other men 
of my retinue. In the end, 1 brought him down with 
three gunshots and saved God’s creatures from his evil. 
On the 22nd of the same month (3rd April 1617) 
the watchmen brought news of a tiger. T mounted 
forthwith and despatched him with three bullets. 
On the 7th of AdiTdhisht (18th April 1617) the 
watchmen brought word that they had marked down 
four tigers. \i one in the afternoon I started for the 
place with Nur deliau Begnin. Nur tlehan asked my 
leave to shoot the tigers with her gun. I said : ‘Be it 
so.’ In a trice she killed these four tigers with six bul- 
lets. I had never seen such shooting. To shoot from 
the back of an elephant, from within a closed howdali, 
and bring down with six bullets four wild beasts, 
without giving them an opportunity of moving or 
springing, is wonderful. In acknowlederinent of this 
capital marksmanship, 1 ordered a thousand Ashrafis 
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(lib.4,500) to be scattered over Nur •Jehaai, aud granted 
her a pair of ruby wristlets worth a lakh of rupees.” 

The rains at that time were evidently more copious than 
tliey have been lately. Kain, it is said, fell for forty days continu- 
ously, and dehangir’s description of the break which follows is de- 
lightful : What words of mine can describe the beauty of the 
grass and of the wild flowers ! They clothe each hill and dale, 
each slope and plain. 1 know of no place so ])leasant in climate 
and so pretty in scenery as Maiidu in the rainy season, 'rhis 
month of July, which is one of the months of the hot season, the 
sun being in Leo, one cannot sleep within the house without a 
coverlet, and during the day there is no need for a fan. What 1 
have noticed is l)ut a small part of the many beauties of Maiidu. 
Two things 1 have seen here which 1 had seen nowhere in India : 
one of them is the tree of the wild plantain which grows all over 
the hill-top ; the other is the nest of the maniolah or wagtail. 
Till now no birdcatcher could tell its nest. It so happened that iu 
the building where I lodged wc found a wagtail’s nest with two 
young ones.” 

Another entry refers to a punitive expedition against a local 
Hindu (’hiof 

‘‘(hi the tirht of ^fir, the fourth month of the Persian year 
(loth May 1617). the Hindu Chiefs of the neighbour- 
hood came to pay their respects and present a tribute. 
The Hindu Chief of .1 ait] >6 r, in the neighbourhood of 
^laudii, through ids evil fortune, did not come to kiss 
the threshold. For this reason J ordered Fiduikhun to 
pillage the Jaitpdr country at the head of thirteen 
officers and four or five hundred rnatclilockmen. On the 
approach of Fiduikhan the Chief fled. He is Jiow 
reported to regret his past conduct, aud to intend to 
come to the Court and make his submission. On the i)th 
of Jiir, the sixth month of the Persian Calendar (late 
July A. D. ir»17), I heard that while raiding the lands 
of the Chief of Jaitpdr, Hdh-ul-Alh, the brother of 
Fidaiklian, was slain with a lance in the village where 
the Chiefs wives and children were iu hiding. The 
village was burned, and the women and daughters of 
the rebel Chief i/v'ere taken captives. ” 
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Of its social delights he writes as follows 

“ On the evening of Thursday, the 19th of Anuirdad, the tiftli 
month of the Persian year (early July, A. 0. U317), 

1 went with the ladies of the palace to see the buildings 
and i)alace8 on the Sdgar Lake which were built by the 
old kings of Mandu. The 26th of Amardad (about 
raid J uly) was the Shab-i-Barat holiday. I ordered a 
jubilee or assembly of joy to be held on the occasion in 
one of the palaces occupied by Nur Jehan Begnrn in 
the midst of the big lake. The nobhjs atid others 
were invited to attend this party which was organized 
by the Begum, and I ordered the cup and other 
intoxicants with various fruits and minced meats to lx.* 
given to all who wished them. It was a wonderful 
gathering. As evening set in, the iantej ns and lamps 
gleaming along the banks of the lake made an illum- 
ination such as never had been seen. The countless 
lights with which the palaces and buildings were 
ablaze shining on the lake made tbc w hole surface of 
the lake appear to be on lire.’* 

During his stay in Mandu, Jehaugir received a visit from liih 
eldest son, afterwards the Kmpcrur Shah Jehan, who liad returned 
From Ills victorious campaign in the Deecan. llis last imivs 
1 ‘cgarding Mandu is : — 

••Oil the night of Priday, in the month of A ban, in all hap- iMuIkt iMili, 
piness and gooil fortune 1 marchetl from Mandu and IRIV. 
lialicd oil the bank of the lake of Xalcha.” 

Sir Thomas Uoe, the ambassador from King James to the Great 
Moglinl, accompanied Jehaugir in his march from Ajmcre to 
Mandu, and has left numerous records of that time.^ 

Shah Jehan spent the rains of 1622 iu Mandu, and in 1627 a. D. 1622. 
appointed Khan Jehan Lodi as Governor of Malwa* There is no a. H. 1032. 
l ecurd of Aurangzebe having visited the place, except an inscrijition 
on the Alamgir gate to the effect that it was repaired by his order. 

The Mahrattas took Mandu for the fii^st time in 1696, but a. D. Iii96. 
retired again to the south almost immediately. As already recorded, 

Udaji Itao Puar* occupied the Fort in 1709, and the Mahomedan 

^ See Ui>e iu Kerr'e “Travel«’' IX. 

■ Ancentoi' uf the present Chief, 
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Bupromacy finally came to an end with the Mahratta victoiy at 
Tirla in 17H4. From that time onwards, Mandn has remained 
deserted except for a short period at tlie commencement of the last 
century, when it sheltered Maina Bai, the famous Rani of Dhar, 
against the attacks of Sindhia and Holkar, and where she gave 
A. D. 1805. birth to her son, Ramchnnder Rao Puar. Fifteen years later, 
Malcolm in his Idstory describes the hill as a resort of religious 
mendicants. Colonel Briggs, the translator of Farishta, writing 
in 1827, says : — 

“ Perhaps no part of India so abounds with tigers as the once 
famous city of Mandu. The capital, now deserted by 
man, is overgrown by forest, and from being the scat of 
luxui-y, elegance, and wealth, it has become the abode 
of wild beasts, and is resorted to by the few Europeans 
in that cjiiarter for the pleasure of destroying them.” 

A. I). l8sy. Fergusson, twelve years later, describes the vegetation as 
tearing the buildings of the city to pieces, and obscuring them so 
A. D. 1844. that they could hardly be seen, and in 1844 “ A Bombay Subaltern 
writes that it was dangerous to venture unarmed among the ruins 
of the Jahaz Mahal, as it was a favourite retreat for tigci’S. 

The times have changed. No tiger l)as been seen in Mandu for 
tlie last thirty yeare, and the once famous capital is now the 
head-quarters of a small Tehsil of the Dhar State. 

CHAPTER V. 

Mandu — its Buildings. 

A 

111 the Ain-i-Akbari, Abul Fazl describes Mandu as a large city, 
the circumference of which is 12 “Kos.” He mentions thi; 
existence “ of Mahmud Khilji^s Tower of Victory, and adds that for 
some period Mandu was the seat of Government, and stately 
edifices still recall their ancient Lords.” “ Here are the tombs of 
the Khilji Sultans ♦ * » Here the tamarind {Adansonia 
digi/afa) grows as large as a cocoarmt and its kernel is extremely 
white.” ^ 

Twenty years later (circa, A. D. 1612), Farishta thus describes 
the place : — 


^ Jlin-i-Akbari, Vol. ll., Jarrett’s translation, p. 19ii. 
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“This fortification is one of the most extraordinary in the 
world. It is bnilt on the summit of an isolated 
mouiiUiin, said to be 18 kos (‘28 miles) in circum- 
Icreiice. The place of a regular ditch is supplied by 
a ravine, formed by nature round the fortification, 
which is so deep that it seems impossible to take the 
fort by regular approaches. Within the fort is abun- 
dance of water and forage, though there is not sufficient 
space for the purposes of cultivation. Any army 
besieging Maiidu must confine its operations chiefly to 
blockading the roads; for it is scarcely possible to 
invest a place of such extent. Many of the roads from 
th(5 fort are steep and diffienlt of access. That leading 
to tli(i sou til, known by the name* of Tarapnr gate, is 
so rough and steep tliat eavalrv can witli ditfieulty hr- 
led up. The road on the north, leading to the Delhi 
gate, is by far the most easy of access.’* 

It is hy this road that we now enter Mandu. 

Descending the slope and cro.ssing the neck of land which con- 
nects tlie hill witli the main Vindhyan Kange, the lower fortifica- 
tions are entered at tho Alamgir gate, which bears the following The Alamair 
insciiption 

“In the time of Alamgir Aurangzeb, the ruler of the world, 
this gate resembling the skies in altitude wus built 
anew. In the year A. H. 1079 the work of renewal was A. D. ir.r.s. 
begun and (rompleted by the endeavour of the (‘xalted 
Khan Miiliammed lleg Khan from the aeeession of the 
Kinporor of the world, Aurangzeb, this was the 
eleventh year by way ot wriling history.*’ 

Tho old voa.<l leads thence by a stone causeway over the The R.'injriii 
ancient ditch to a second gate kiiou ii as the Uaiighi Darwaza, 
where tradition has it that on the completion of the fort and of this 
gateway a sweeper was immured alive. 

Continuing onwards, the old paved road rises sharpiv to the The Delhi 
edge of the plateau where stands the Delhi gate which, although 
much ruined, still preserves its elegance and beauty of outline. 

No inscription is available to show when this gate was built. 

It may be convenient to mention here the other gates on the 
hill. 
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The “ Ohari 
Darwaza.’' 


The Bampol 
Gate. 


The Johangir- 
pur Gate. 


Close to the Delhi gate to the east is that now known as the 
“ Ghavi Darwaza,’* i.6., Carriage Gate. The road leading up to it 
leaves the old paved roadway close to the Alamgir gate, and is 
the only entrance into Mandn practicable for wheeled tratlic. 
This gate also bears no inscription, and has no architectural interest. 

Continuing round the edge of the hill eastwards we come to the 
Kampol gate at a short distance from the modern village of 
Mandu. and about 50 yards from the edge of the clitf. This gate, 
which has no inscription and is not mentioned in any history, is 
somewhat difficult to explain, as no roadway leads from it to the 
valley. It is obviously of very ancient date and would seem to 
be a relic of the old Hindu city. 

The Jehangirpnr gate gives access from Guji'i to the eastern 
portion of the fort. Its construction is ascribed to the linn* of 
didiangir, when a Pcrgannali of the same name was cr(‘ated. 'J'hc* 
revenue division still exists in nanio, but in fact the ,’illage ol 
Jehangirpur is deserted, except for a few JlJiil lints, and the 
head-ipiarters of the Pcj*gannali al*<^ now at Cnjri. four inile.s 
distant in tJie valley lielow. Tlic I'oad down the hill is a men* 
track. Tli<‘re is no inscription on this gate, bat the ancient walls 
on either side tire in good preservation. 


fcjoutherii face of the hill overlooking Nimar and the 
Nei'bada valley are the Bhagvvania and Tarapur gates, named after 
the two villages at the foot of the hill to which each of them leads. 
The view from both gates is niagniticeiit, and the Tarapur gate is 
particularly interesting both on account of its inscriptions and of 
the historical struggles for the possession of Mandii, of Avliich it 
has so often been the scene. 


A. D. 1 S 19 . inscription on the Bhagwania Darwaza is dated A. H. 928, 

taking ns back to the reign of Malirniid IT., the hist Khilji king 
of Mandn. It reads Mins : — 


“This gate was built under the orders of Mirza Malionimc‘d. 
, son of Mirza Badn Uz-/aman of fleshed by Mohamed 

HnsiMii of Meshed in the irionlli of Jainadi-Jussan. 
A. H. 92:)." 

The Tarapur The Tarapur gate lias two inscriptions ; that on the nppei* gates 
shows it was comnieneed by Dilawar Khan Ghori, t Jie 1st king of 
Mandn, and completed in the year following his death. 
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The second inscription, let into the more modern portion of the 
stmeture, ohows that repairs to the gateway were carried out by 
one Sahib Mahomed Hnssein during Akbar’s time. The difference 
in construction of the upper and lower gates is very striking, the 
older portion bearing all the evidences of Hindu art and work* 
manship, while the lower gates are similar in design to the remain- 
ing gates of the fort, and all traces of Hindu influence is absent. 
The following is the translation of the two inscriptions. 

On the upper doorway ; — 

“This gate, of which there is none finer in any other city, was 
built in the town of Shadiabad by Dilawar Khan, the 
head of Islam and leader of the community, most 
great in dignity and kind, ever Victorious and Power- 
ful, Generous and Liberal. This door hy the grace of 
God was completed in A. H. 809.” 

On the main- gate : — 

“ In the reign of Jelal-ud-din ^lohiimed Akbar Badshab this 
beggar (fakir) Sahib Mohamed Hussain Imad-ud-din, 
son of Sultan AH of Sabs war, repaired this road by the 
grace of God in the year A. H. lOJL” 

From here a steep paved road, quite impassable for carts, leads 
down the hillside to Tarapuf village and beyond to Dbarampuri 
and the Nerbada river. The village of Tarapur, now a mere 
agglomeration of Bhil huts, must have been a large place when 
Mandu was in its prime. An inscription recently found in an old 
‘‘baori” states that ^^azir-nd-din granted land in this village to n 
certain Mahajan Baia among his following for the constructioiv 
of a garden and of a well. 

There are two gates on the N.-W, face of Mandu, That known 
as the Songarh Gate was rebuilt by Maina Bai, the great Rani of 
Dhar, at the commencement of the 19th century. There is no 
access to it from the valley lielow, and it forms the entrance to the 
citadel of Mandu, the scene of tlie famous exploit of Bahadur Shah, 
when after the capture of the main fort by llumayun he fought his 
way to the citadel, and thence, while two of his followers defended 
the gate, let himself down over the edge of the cliff and effected 
his escape to Gujerat, 

Finally, overlooking the wild country to the N.-W. of Mandu is 
the Lowani gate, whence a very rough and steep paved road, 

40 
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- io tbfit at Tampar, leads to the Lo^ani cbnntrj. This 

LowmiI gate is undonbtedly one of the most ancient in Mandii, bnt it is 
now in ruins., and there is no inscription to show from what time 
it dates. On the edge of the cliff is a stone eridently of 
Hindu origin, and soattcrod round close by are nnmeiDiiB fri^meiite 
of carved pillars and a few defaced images of tlm Hindu pantheon* 
To return now to the Ghari Darwaza by which the traveller 
will ordinarily enter Mandu. The road leads westwards past the 
Delhi gate to the beautiful mass of ruined palaces in which the 
Khilji Idngs held their court. The wall which enclosed this whole 
area is in places still standing, and the road enters the enclosure 
between a much-ruined mosque, a rainiature in architectural form 
of the great Jama Musjid, and the gate now known as the Hatipol, 
which was probably the main northern entrance to the palace. 
On each side of this gate is the remains of a life-si/ed model of an 
elephant. These figures are built of blocks of red sandstone, and 
were evidently covered with white marble plaster. They are prob- 
ably relics of the days of Mabmdd 11,^ when liajput iniluence 
was supreme in Mandu, At present only the legs and lower 
halves of the bodies I'emain with a low stone erection in front on 
which the trunk rested. 

The principal buildings within the enclosure are the Hindola 
Mahal, the Jahaz Mahal, the Toweli Malial, the Nahar Jhiroka 
and the Champa Baori, with the so-called Treasury and the ruin 
now known as Gadhasa’s* palace, but what is much more probably 
the Koihah-jehan-namalfi palace, mentioned in Farishta as having 
been built by Ohias-ud-din, Close to this are two more fine 
“ Baoris,” one known as the Ujdl (bright) and the other as the 
Andher (dark), from the fact that the former is completely open to 
the light and air, and the latter altogether roofed in. 

, Much damage has been done by time and nature to these 
magnificent ruins, bnt the spirit of the place is there, and one can 
still reconstruct in imagination the splendour of the time when 
Ghias-udtdin, quitting the scenes of turmoil of his youth, held here 
liis court, and so that no unsightly thing should strike bis eye, 
ruled, that within these walls only the fairest of the fairer sex 
should dwell. 

i ' Aoobrding to tradition, a great Halisian of the time of the Ehiljii, 

* ^Palace whence all the world is seen, . 
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The prognostications of those who Ttsited Manda in the first half 
of the nineteenth century have happily not been fulfilled. The 
** larger vaulted halls, of which Fergusson speaks, are still entire, 

**and the courts are still surrounded by arcades of great beauty.'’^ 

The massive masonry and design of the Hindola Palace, which Bindoia 
hag withstood better perhaps than the other buildings the ravages 
of time, is most striking. The sloping buttressed walls, the deep 
windows, and the long lofty hall suggest some old Chapter house 
or Refectory, and have a style and grandeur all their own. 


Passing through this building and along the northern bank af> The Champa, 
the lake, we come to the Champa Baori and the tangled mass of 
ruins above and below ground which surround it. A portion of 
one of the bathing houses remains intact and shows the care, 
thought, and elegance that was bestowed in a Mahomedan palace oa 
this important part of the building. 

The Jahas ll^lahal with its long low facade stands as the centre Bvp Jakaz 
of this group of palaces. Seen from either side but especially 
from the west where it overhangs the lake, it is very beautiful, 
while from the terraced roof a magnificent view of the surrounding 
countiy is obtained. The main doorway in the centre of the 


eastern face is exceedingly well built and in very good preserva- 
tion. This is probably due to renewal at the hands of Karim Khan, 
Jehangir’s engineer, as it would seem that it was in this palace 


that the great king made his head -quarters during his stay in A. D. 1817. 
Mandu. In the centre of the lake stand the ruins of the palace 


Inst occupied by Shah Jehan Begum, who accompanied Jehangir 
to Mandu. The main gateway is worthy of notice, the arch being 
of entirely different design to that common in Mandu. 


North of the Hindola aud forming part of the walled enclosure The Hahar 
is the Nahar Jhiroba. The marble-framed window set in the 


northern wall with its small platform and cupola has given this 
building its name. It was seated at this window (jhiroka) that the 
king used to receive daily in the mornii^ (nahar) the salutations of 
his court. 


Outside to the north of the whole enclosure lies the most ancient. Moegue of 
mosque in Mandu, the inscription which is given below show-- 
ing it to have been built by Dilawar Khan Ghori in A. D. 1406. 


» Fergusson, Vol. II„ p. «66. 
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A. D. im. 


7he Tawcli 
ISahal. 


ffflshantf'i 
Tomb and 
Moifquc* 


Translation of insmption. • ' 

'' Dilawar Khan, the gnardiaii of religion, who is as an assistant 

the Prophet, and snpporter of bis people. High as the sky in 
honour and like the angels in aspect. Whose actions are nnnvafled, 
and whose majesty and dignity is great, who is praised by 
all, who is wealtliy, happy, and of good health, oyer whose actiinis 
God w-atches and is always present to render him aid in his work. 

By the grace of the Almighty God and in an auspicions lioiir. 
He (Dilawar Khan) laid the foundation of this mosque in the Fort 
of \fandu in A. H. 80 H. 

It resembles the kaaba whereof a copy stands in the skv. 

. By the grace of Jesus, Son of the Blessed Virgin Miriam, and of 
Moses, son of Amran, may he be always blest by God.” 

More modest in proportions than the Lat Musjid bnilt by him 
at Dhar, this building has a rugged simplicity which is decidedly 
attractive. The low pitch of the whole structure has probably 
helped to maintain it in fair preservation tlirough more than oOD 
years* The materials from which it is bnilt are evidently taken 
from Hindu shrines. 

Retracing our way back, passed the Jahaz Mahal and out 
through the gateway by the Taweli Palace, the quarters of Gliias- 
ud-dins amazon guard, the road leads winding through the 
jungle to those buildings which were and indeed still are the glory 
of Mandu. The tomb of Hoshang and the great mosque com- 
menced by that prince and completed by his more illustrious 
successor Mahmud. 

“ Though the badly fitting joining of the marble slabs of the 
tomb walls are a notable contrast to the finish of the later Moghul 
buildings, Hoshang’s tomb in its massive simplicity and dim-ligbted 
roughness is a solemn and suitable rcsting-placc for agreatPathaii 
warrior. On the western side of the enclosure which surrounds tho 
tomb, the pillars which near the base are fonr-sided, pass through 
, an eight-sided and sixteen-sided belt into a round upper shaft. 
The round shaft' ends in a square under capital, each face of 
which is filled by a group of leafage in outline, the same as the 
favourite Hindu SinghMM or horned head. Over the entwined 
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leafy hotna of this moalding,' stoiiec brackets 'support heavy stoPe, 
beams, all Hindu in form.” ' 

* Fergusson considers that these pillars were taken from a Jaiii 
building ; and certainly the colonnade has the appearance of having 
been taken bodily from some Jain temple, of which, according to 
tradition, there were several on the shores of the Sagar lake. 

Hoshang’s mosque was completed in A. D. 1454, The Great 
entrance porch is a massive domed building projecting from a!^ 2!*858. 
tlie centre of the east face. Over the marble-lined doorway is the 
following much damaged Persian inscription : — 

** The mosque of exalted construction, the temple of heavenly 
altitude. 

“ Whose every pillar is like to those of the * Kaba ' 

“ And (where) angels like the pigeons of the ‘ Kaba ’ make 
their circles round it, desiring to show it their respect. 

** When he came to a full age and had passed through the 
merciless revolutions of the skies 

“ Aazam Humayun (i.e., Malik Mughis) said — 

** The administration of the country, the construction of build- 
ings and the defeat .of our enemies, 

Are things which I leave to you (my son) as parting advice 
with great earnestness. 

“The personification of the goodness of Providence, the Sultan 
Alla-ud-din (Mahmud I.) 

The Light of Religion and the satisfier of the wants of the 
people 

“ In the year A. H. 858 (A. D. 1454\ 

** In the words of this pairing advice, finished the construction 
ol this building.’* 

The interior of the court in its simple grandeur and expression of 
power may, according to Fergnsson, be taken as one of the very 
best specimens of Afghan architecture to be found in India. It is, 
almost an exact square enclosed on the east, north and south, by. 

I “ Mandu ” by J. M. Campbell, Esq., No. LII., Vol. XIX, Journal of the 
Bombay Branch, B. A. 8. 

; > History of Architecture, p. €66, Vol. II. 
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colontiHdef, portions of which are sadly mined. The west face with 
its three lofty domes and great pointed arches is in fair repair. 

Opposite the Jama Masjtd are the rnios of MahmM’s great 
Tower of Tictory» and beneath it the college erected by the same 
king. Only a fragment of this tower remains to show that it 
was faced with white marble slabs inlaid With black stone. Bnt 
history records that it was seven stories high, and the existing base* 
ment gives ns an idea of its size. The fates have been hard on Mandu 
in this particular instance. The tower was built by Mahmdd in 
commemoration of his victory over the Rana Rhumbu of Chittore: 
it is now an utter ruin while the Rana's great Tower of Victory 
at Chittore built about twelve years later in token of his victory 
over this same Mahmud stands practically intact, and is among 
the most perfect models of the Hindu architecture, of those days* 
Who shall say that this is not an emblem of the permanence so 
characteristic of all Hindu life and thought P 

To the north-east of the square stand the modem public offices and 
state-endowed temple of Mandu. Southward the road leads to the 
Sagar lake, and is lioed on either side for a short distance by the 
mean huts which go to form the modern village. A road branching 
to the eastward leads to the Lai Bungalow and beyond to what is 
locally known as the Sath Sao Siri (700 steps), where tho walls of 
the fort leaving the crest of the hill dip down to a ravine some 
700 feet in depth, and nse again on the opposite side to the crest 
close to the Jehangirpur gate. 

It has up to the present not been possible to fix the date of con- 
struction of the Lai BangaloWj but it is hoped that from a broken 
inscription in the Tagra character, which was found within the 
enclosure, it will be possible to locate " this bnilding. The 
site of this building, fixed as it is on the edge of a masonry 
enclosed tank buried in the jungle, is extremely romantic. It was 
here that the final scene in the history of the Khilji Kings was 
enacted, whenMahmfid II. sumeudered tohisconqneror, Bahadur 
Shah of Gnjerat, 

The environments of the Sagar lake have suffered much from 
the recent droaght, as many of the ** spreading mango trees 
along its banks are now mere skeletons. To the east of it and 
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forming the end of the encamping ground is the smaller Jama 
Musjid built bj Malik Mughis in 1432 A. D. The entrance door 
of which bears the following inscription 

" With good omens, at a happy time and in a lucky and well- 
starred year 

** On the 4th of the month of Allah (Ramazan) on the great 
day of Friday, 

** In the year 835 and six months from the Hijrah 

** Counted according to the revolution of the moon in the 
Arabian manner, 

**ThiB Isl&mi mosque was founded in this world, 

** The top of whose dome rubs its head against the gpreen 
canopy of Heaven. 

**The construction of this mosqne was due to Mughis-nd- 
din-wadunya (Malik Mughis), the father of Mahmud 1. 
of Miil-wa (A. D, 1435 — 1409), the redresser of tem- 
poral and spiritual wrongs. 

“ Ulugh (brave) Aazam (great) Humaynn (august) the Khan 
of the seven climes and of the nine countries. 

** By the hands of Ins enterprise tins mosque was founded so 
great, 

** That some call it the house of Peace, others style it the 
Kaaba. 

** This good building was completed on the last of the month ^ 
of Shawwal. A 

** May the merit of this good act be inserted in the scroll of 
the Khin’s actions ! 

** In this centre may the praises of the sermon read by 
Mabmdd Shah 

** Be everlasting so long as mountains stand on the earth and 
stars in the firmament.’* 

This mosque most have been a jewel, and makes the ruin which 
has overtaken it all the more distressing. Here there can be no 
donbt of the Hindu origin of the material need for the building, 
and the elegance of outline of the entrance porch even in its ruined 
state is fascinating. Opposite is what was Malik Mughis* palace, 
aud a little beyond that prince’s tomb, the black dome of which is 
•• brightened by a belt of brilliant| pale, and deep-blue enamel.” 


. H. 835. 

. D. 1432. 
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The Bewa 
Kmd. 


Baz Baha» 
dur's Palace, 


A. T). 1600, 
1612. 

A. D. 150a 


Beyond again on the right is the so-called Dhai-lca-Mahal,* and 
close by, the •• U^^^-ki,•;photi Bhain-ka-Mahal,” • of which ther^ is 
nowliei’e historic meoticM?. . / . r 

Ihe ^Bombay Subaltern,** writing in 1843, remarks *‘on onr 
right, and on the high ground to the south of the Sagar lake 
“are the walls of the Shikaiikot, said to have been built by Baz 
** Bahadur ; in different directions are domed pavilions from which^ 
“ the great men of those days used to observe the contests of 
elephants hawking and any other spectacle that might offer.” 

To the writer it seems more probable that these buildings were 
some of the ordinary houses or tombs of the richer classes, more 
specially as the road which winds below them is lined with the 
remains of what were evidently houses of a meaner sort used 
probably by their retainers and servants.* 

. The road continues southwards to the Rewa Kund, Baz Baha'dur’s 
palace, and finally, to Rup Mati’s pavilion — perhaps the most de- 
lightful apo^ in, JIandu. ^ , 

The Rewa Kund, the pool or spring where to meet Rup Mati’s 
jwishes, the l(erbada.is said “to have made its appearance ;oa the 
moun^iii top ** lies to tho west of the road immediately opposite to 
tlie. palace of Baz Bahadur. It is a small masonry lined tank,, and 
a'ruined' batting house is on one side of it. 

A finei, easy flight of stops leads from its north-east corner up 
the slope on which the palace of the last independent king of 
Mandn stdnd^v On the left a portion of the lofty aqueduct by 
which tW hbly water o^'lhe' K'lvhd Was introduced into the palace 
is still stiinding. . On , the entrance arch of Baz' Bahadur’s 
pAlace is ^ a' Persian inscription which shows tliat although 
the latter may have repaired the building it owes its origin to 
Nazir-ud-din. It runs thus : — 

“ In the time of the Sultan of Nations, the most just and great, 
and the most learned and magnificent Sultan Nazir Shah 
Khilji, written by Yusuph the year A. H. 914.’^ 

Much of the marble from this building, especially from the balcony 
overlooking Mandn, has been mercilessly mutilated by a former 
generation ; but happily some of the sides of the courtyards are 
intact, as also are the cupolas, which surmount the colonnades. 

^ the Nurse’s Pnlaoe. 

* the Palace of the nurse’s young sister. 

3 The Shikari Kot was probably much nearer Baz Bahadur's Palace. The 
walls of an enclosure are still visible to the east of this buiUling. 
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On the ' hill immediately overlmn^inp; the palace and clear Pwup Matins 
against the sky-line stands “ Rup Mati’s Ohatri.’* Pavilion. 

•* From a ground-floor of heavy masonry and arched gateways, 
stairs lead to the Hat terrace, at the north and south 
ends of which are nifissive heavy-caved pavilions, wlmsc 
square ]»illars .and pointed arches suppmd lofty deep- 
grooved domes. The soiitlicru pavilion fnnliapplly now 
much ruined) on the very edge of tlic Vindliynn 
cliff commands a long stretch of the south face of 
Mandu, with its guardian wall covering the heiglits 
and hollows of the hill-top. Twelve Jnindrcd feet 
Inflow spreads the dim hazy Nimar plain, hriglitenod 
eastwards hy tlie gleaming line of tlie Xorlmda. The 
north pavilion through the fresh clear air of the hill- 
top loi>hs over the entire stretch of Mandu fi-om tlie 
high shoulder of Stujgarh in the extreme soulli-we.st 
across rollijig tree brigldened fields, [>asi; the domes, 
file tangled bush and flic broad grey of tlie Sagnr 
Lake to the five-dome cluster of Ilohluuig's moscpie 
and tomb, on, .across a sea of green tioe tops, to the 
donuid roof chambers of the Jaluw and the T(»\\eli 
palaces, through the Delhi gateway, and ])eyond the 
deep cleft of the northern ravine, to the base level 
und low ranges of the ^lulwa jdatcau.”^ 

Though it seems ruthless to lessen the romance attached to 
this building so intimately connected with Rup ^lati and her 
princely lover, it should be noted tluit on an inner arcliway of 
the lower floor is an inscription so damaged as to be t)nly partly 
decipherable, which shows tliat at some period this building was 
nsed as a Dhararasala for jioor and needy travellers wlio might 
climb up the hill. 

Wc must now retrace our steps back to the Mandu village, and 
taking the road which leads soutlewcst reach tlie edge of t!>e 
cliff above ^‘XiJkanth.’^ A long flight of siejis leads down to the 
deep shady dell, where a “Mahomedan chamber with great- nneii 
arched front looks out across a fonnUiincd courtyaril and sloping 
scalloped water-table, to the wihl western slopes of Mandu.”" 

^ B. M. Campbell, '• Maudu” Joinualof Bombay Branch, li. A. Sodetj, 

No. fill., Vol. XIX. 

* CampbcH’s “ Mandu.” 

(1 
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A. D. 1574. This is the place where Akbar lodged in A. D. 1574, and which 
flehangir visited in A. D. 1617. It was built by Shah Budagh 
Khan during his tenure of office as Commandant of Mandn, 
and bears the following inscriptions : — 

“(’all it not waste to spend your life in water and earth (ue,y 
in building). 

“If perchance a man of mind for a moment makes your house 
Ills lodging. 

“Written by Shah Budagh Khan in the year A. 11. 982.'’ 

A second inscription on the great southern arch reads thus 

“This pleasant building was comiileted in the reign of the great 
Sultan, most munificent and just Khakan, the Lord 
of the countries of Arjibia and Persia, the Shadow o£ 
God on the two earths, tlie ruler of the sea and of tlie 
laud, the cxalter of the standards of those who war 
on the side of G(»d. Abu Fatah Valial-ud-din Mahomed 
Akbar, tlio warrior king, may his doiuinion and his 
kingdom be everlasting. 

A. D. 1674. “ Wj’itten by Faridin Huseiii, sou of Hat-ul-ward, in the year 

A. H. 982.” 

The stones of tliis inscription have been wrongly placed by 
some illiterate restorer, the latter portion of the inscription coming 
first, and the first one last. A third inscription on the right wall, 
which is dated A. D. 1591-92, runs as follows:— 

“In the year A. D. 1000, when on his way to the conquest 
of the Dckhan, the Slaves of the exalted Lord of 
the Earth, the Imlderof the sky-like tlirone, tlie Shadow 
of Allah (the Kinpci*or Akbar), passed by this place.” 

“That time wastes your home, cease, soul to complain 

“ Who will not scorn a complaincr so vain; 

“ From the story of others this wisdom derive 

“ Ero nought of thyself but stories survive.” 

Finally on the left wall is the fourth inscription dated A. 0. 
1600:— 

“The Shadow of Allah, the Emperor Akbar after the 
conquest of the Dckhan and Klumdcbli in the year 1009, 
set out for Hind. 
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•‘May the name of the writer last for ever I 
“ At dawn and at eve I have watched an owl sitting 
On the lofty wall-tops of Shirwan Shah’s tomb, 

“ And the owl’s plaintive hooting conveyed me this warning, 

^ Here pomp, wealth, and greatness be dumb.” 

This spot is now the retreat of a llinda recluse, and has 
probably, as its llinda name implies, I'everied to its former use. 

Its gentle occupant, however, has not improved its artistic 
appearance, and althoagh this building is the only one in Maiidu 
which has been kept in proper repair externally, its internal 
arrangement has now little in keeping with the memories of Akbar. 

A few other buildings calk for mention. The tomb of Daria Daria Khan. 
Khan about half-way between the great inosqne and the Sagar 
Lake on the left of the road, still bears portions of the texts from 
the Koran in coloured enamel tiles with which it was entirely 
decorated. r « 

A little beyond in the jungle is a building beally known . as the nafchhKIiana, 

Uathi-Khana,” but evidently a tomb, interesting on account of 
the four massive pillars which support the dome, and which are 
unique in their style in Maudu^ 

The palace known as that of “(Jliisti Khan/’ commander of thc oMati Khan’s 
army in the time of Mahmud Khilji, is a ruin beautifully situated 
at the extreme north-east point of the hill. Here, too, is a sadly- 
daniagcd relic of what was onco a most artistic piece of enamelled 
walldeeoration. Close by are vaults said to have been the 
magazines of the great Mahmud. On the road to the Lai Bun- 
galow, one passes two stouc pillars evidently the “ Dip stambhas 
of a Hindu temple, wliile buried in the jungle to the west of the 
Jaliaz Mahal is a large building said to have been the school of 
“ Shah Baddar,** a reputed sage. On the map attached to this 
paper, the position of numerous other buildings is shown, but tlie 
names given have a purely local significance, and ai’e merely iiolcd 
in order to assist the tmveller when wandering with a local guide 
among tlie|e relics of the past. 
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Akt. XI 1 . — Epigraphic Notes and Questions . — By Devadatta 
liAMKKTSdNA Bll AN DARIvAR, M.A. 

[Com muni dated, June 1902.} 

I.— THP} FIRST TWO ROOK-El)ICTS OF PIVADA8I : 

1. — The First Rock Edict. 

Transcript, 

3 . 

ti. [ I ] jt r%- 

Pf -si'W [ I 1 

4. 5r [ I ] 

.*>. rnrr [ I ] 

(). ^FttT FT =5 Tr^=^r ^rg^r^rr 

7, fSR^ fsT^^ftRr [ I 1 3^r 

Rr2i^r%^r kjw sr- 

9. gPr [ I ] 

30. BT^r 3T2T vfJTrSsqr n^r%wr rfr iiJr srr- 
11. «rr Bjrw: ^Tjn^rr^T fr »T»ft [ i ] ^r r 

1 .2. *rT- ?t [ I J q-% R BTf srrrr ^ L 1 3 

2'ranslation, 

Tliis edict of Tighteoiisness ^ was caused to be written by king 
Priyadarsin, beloved of the gods. " Xo animal should here (on earth) 
be iinuiolaled and offered ns a sacrifice ; nor sliould any convivial 
gatbering^ be called ; for, king Priyadarsin, beloved of the gods, 
sees much evil in a convivial galhering. Certain^' convivial gather- 
ings were (once) favourably regarded by Priyadarsin, beloved of the 
gods. Formerly in the kitchen ol king Priyadarsin, beloved of the 
gods, many liundrc'ds of thousands of animals were day by day 
slaughtered for enrry.^* But now when this edict of righteousness 
was written, only three uniinals were killed for curry^ viz.^ two 
peacocks and one deer ; hut even that deer not regularly. Even 
these three animals will not be afterwards killed. 
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Nofe$» 

1. The word (Viammalipl^ which occurs in this ns well as in 
many other edicts, has been translated * righteousneBS-eiiict’ by 
Dr. Kern, simply * edict * by M. Senart, and ‘ religious edict ’ by Dr. 
Biililer. Strictly speaking, lip% means a lehho^ and consequently 
dhammalijn is a dhurmaleTtha^ i.e.. a writing of righteousness. But 
1 have rendered the word lipt by ‘ edict, ’ as all these dhammalipis 
were proclamations from king Fiyadasi. I agree with Dr. Kern in 
taking dhamma to moan righteousness, for, wherever the word is 
used in the edicts,^ it denotes no more than good moral acts. And 
this evidently is corroborated by the definition, which Piyadhsi 
gives of (fhaihma in Pillar Edict IL 

2. Devdnamprn/a On ViiuinV 8 suira VI. 3. 21. which deals 
with the genitive alHlc-aamdsa, KAtyayiina has the Ydrtiha : 

From this it is *plain that, in the time of the 
Yartikakara, devdvdihpriya had come into use, and was looked upon 
as one word. In his gloss on the vdrtiha appended to 

Paiiini’s siitra V. 3. 14, Patafijali includes devdndm-priya nnder this 
This indicates that, like hharat and the other words 
ddnjhdyus and dyushmai comprised in that gaya, dcvdndih-priya also 
was employed ns an auspicious mode of address or characterisatioo. 
In Hock Edict for devdrtaih-priya of some versions, we have 

the variant rdjdno of others. ’ The only legitimate conclusion that 
can be deduced therefrom is that devdnam-priya corresponds to 
rdjdno. Coupling this fact with the inference we have drawn from 
wliat PataTijnli has said, we find that deedndm-priya was an auspi- 
cious mode of address or ciiaracterisation used in the case of kings. 
In mnch later times the word came to have the derogatory sense of 
‘ a dullard ' in Sanskrit literature. Bnt even so late as the time of 
the Kasikakara and Kaiya^, wo do not find this sense attached to 
the word decdnddi-priya. The earliest instance of it, so far as I have 
been able to trace it, is to he met with in the Kavyaprakasa : 

Here devdndm-priya obviously 
denotes a dunce. Hemachandra also gives devdiium-priya in his 


^ The word dhamma occurring iu the bbabra edict only appears to 
have been used iu a sense technical to Buddhism. 

“ ratfifijali’s VyAkarana MahAbhAshya, by Pr. Kielhorn, (Ra Sk. Series) 
Vol. II., p. 405. 

» KAvyaprakAsa, by VAmauAohArya Jhalkikar, (Bo. Bk. Series), p. 255.' 
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lexicon as synonymous with mndha and jcrria. Again, the word has 
been explninod by Hhat^ji Dikshita in ins ISiddhdnta-kauwntU as 
equivalent to^ murUha} lint whatever may have been the sense 
conveyed by deoandih-priya in later times, it was not originally 
a degraded word, but was employed as an auspicious mode of 
characterisati'jn with I'eference to kings. 

It was Pandit Bhagwaiilal Indraji^^ who first drew attention to 
the fact that devanaui-pritpa of Some versions of Rock Edict Vlll, 
corresponded to rdjdno of others. Ue was also the first to show 
that devdnupiffa (derdnttppii/a) of the Jain &iUras was a corruption 
of (levdndih-prif/a. Hr. Hoertile doubts the correctness of this views 
inasmuch as devdnn in demnuppkja is an anomalous form of the 
genitiwe deudiidih ill det)da(hh~ 2 )n^a,^ But it has been stated above 
that deodndth-prii/a is mentioned by KAtyayaua as an instance of 
aluL'-samdsa, We have, therefore, to regard it as mie ward, and for 
practical purposes ignore the existence of the genitive case termination, 
when pronouncing it. In otlier words, when we hear the word pro- 
nounced, we are not to look upon it as two separate words, of which 
devdvdih is the genitive plural of dem, but to take it as one word, 
like other sdmdsi/ca words, without noticing the case termination that 
there is in the body of the word. If this is true, it very much 
weakens the objection referred to above. For, when we say that devd^ 
nujfpiya is a corruption of deodtidm- priya, we mean that the one word 
deodniipplya is a corruption of the one word demtndm-prii/a. We 
cannot thus legitimately split up dei'dnuppiya and deodndm-prii/a each 
into two words, and then ask ourselves whether dcvdnu of the one can, 
by means of the rules of the Prakrit dialects, be justified as a more 
developed form of the genitive devandni of the other. Dr. Hoernle’s 
proposal to consider devdnuppiya as equivalent to devdnnpriya. is 
on the contrary, open to objection. For uo authority has been ad- 
duced to show that devdmiprtya was ever used ns a mode of address 
in the case of kings. And, so long as that authority is not forth- 
coming, demiynppiya, which is applied to kings even iu the Jain sutras 
cannot stand for devdnnpriya. But it has been shown above that 
devdndm-priya was a mode of characterisation, and was often employed 
in connection with kings. It is, therefore, safer, on the whole, to 

^ SiddhAntnkaumudi, No. i)79. 

a Ind. Ant. X. 108 ; see also J R. A. S., 1901, pp. 577-8 and 930. 

* UvAsttgadasdo, Appendix III. 
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understand derdnvppiya as a corruption of devamth-priya than of 
iievdnupriya^ which has no existence in literature. 

Although devdnampriya of some copies of Rock Edict VllI, 
corresponds to rujdno of others, it is not correct to regard the 
former as synonymous with, or equivalent to, the latter, as Mr. V. A. 
Smith appears to me to have done.' For,r/yrt, which is conjoined to 
the name of Piyadasi, together with devdndmpHya , would, in that 
case, be superfluous. Again, the rendering * liis sacred majesty,’ 
which he has proposed for deounampriya, does not e/>mineiid itself 
to me, as the phratc ‘ his sacred majesty * can be applied only to 
the head of a religions establishment, such e.g, as the Pope of 
Europe or the Sahkaracharyas of India, hut can never with 
propriety bo used with reference to a secular king. 

I have, therefore, adhered to the rendering of dndimhpriya by 
‘ beloved of the gods.’ 

3. The word samuja seems to hove very much exercised the 
antiquarians. According to most of them, it signifies * a convivial 
or festive assembly.’ Dr. Pischel.^ however, proposes the meaning 
‘ battue ’ for it. Although the first sense is undoubtedly correct, 
nobody liHS yet been able to adduce any authority in support of it. 
Tliat, T think, is now furnished by the reference to the Harivamsu 
giveu under in the St. Petersburg Dictionary. It is as 

follows : — 

nnrm frwfw*! ^ fifr 

Here we are tidd that Krishna held in honour of the god 
Bilvodrtkesvara a samdja (feast), which is said to be “ abounding in a 
hundred (varieties) of meat and curry, full of diverse (kinds) of 
food, and surcharged with condiments,” Samuja, therefore, appears 
to be a public feast, where meat formed one of the principal articles 
of food served. Ihit this, I think, denotes only one feature of the 
samuja. Another feature of it will be clear from the following verso 
of the BhatMkavya r*' 

I J. R, 4. J‘J0l, i-p. -186 577. » Gott. Gel. Au/., IriSl, p. 1:'2L, 

® Cantj Vill. V. 39 (^NirnayasA^ar edition)^ 
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Here the word sam tja ia explained by the coniuinitator Jaya- 
mahgala, as signifying piina-goshthi. Samdja thus, on the whole, 
seems to mean a sort of public merry-making, where meat and wine 
were copiously served. 

When king Piyadasi says that he sees much evil in the holding of 
a samaja^ he had in mind, I think, both these feniurcs of the samdjaj 
viz., the slanghtor of hundreds of animals, and the quailing of copious 
wine. Unt it is the first feature of the samdja, that, above all. 
prompted the king to put a stop to this custom, since this edict is 
entirely concerned with the protection of animal life. 

4. The word ekachd is formed by applying the termination ti/a to 

eha, and means ‘ belonging to a particular place, certain.* EkacJid 
samdja does not, therefore, mean “ some kinds of festive asseinlilies,” 
as Dr. irdhler supposes, but couvivial gatherings belonging to a 
particular place, i.o„ the place where Piyadasi was in the Iiahit of 
holding thorn. Further, siulhumata, I think, does not refer to his 
present, but to his past, opinion. What Piyadasi means is, that, 
although he now sees much evil in the celebration of saiudjas, rliere 
was a time when they were considered most excellent by him. The 
ancient kings of India appear to have been in the habit of holding 
samdjas- In the Hathigumphu inscription at Cuttack, we are told 
that, Kliaravcla, king of Kalihga, amused his capital-town by cele- 
brating festivals and samdjas ( ^ 

Similarly, Nasik cave-inscription No. 18 speaks of Gotami- 
puira Sfitakariii as having caused festivals and samdjas to be made 
( ).^ Quite in consonance witli this practice, 

Piyadasi must have held several samdjas, hut the slaughter of 
thousands of animals on these occasions ap])ears to liave ai'ouscd liis 
conscience and impelled him to abolish the institution, whereby so 
much animal life was saciificcd. 

5. Piyadasi here tells us how to serve meat on the occasions of the 
samdjas he formerly gave, thousands of animals were slanglitered in 
bis kitchen, and how he has now imposed restrictions on the animals 

1 See "‘The HAtliigumph4 and three ’other Inscriptions,*’ &c., by 
Bhagwaiilal rndraji, p. 26. 

a Arch. Surv. West, lud., Vol., IV., p. lOS, 1. 8. 
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to be slain for his table. Amidivasfftii, no doubt, literally means 
* daily,’ but it seems here to denote the collective result of the daily 
slaughter of animals continued for a long period rather than tho 
daily slaughter itself, For the killing of hundreds of thousands of 
animals every day is an impossibility. The word swpahere is worthy 
of note. Even to the present day, where English cookery ia not 
imitated, is prepared among Hindus in the form of curry. 

It will be seen that, if the rendering we have proposed for 11. 4 — 9 
is accepted, the cogent objections, raised by the Ictirned scholar M. 
Senart ^ to Dr. Btihler’s interpretation, are satisfactorily answered. 
In the first place, the sense we have given of samdja is, as required 
by him, “ more precise and circumscribed ” than that suggested by 
Dr. Biihlcr, and is by urithn-’.ties. Next, if samdja 

signifies, as we have seen, a pnbdc entertainment where meat and 
wine were served in ])rotu^e quantities, it is clear how thereby 
animal life was compromised,” and how, therefore, na cha samdjo 
katavfjo can stand connected with ntf . . . , pajuliitavymh in an 
edict “ entirely devoted to the protection of animal life.** Again, if 
one translates, with Dr. Biihler, asU picku, (j*c., ^-c., by ” there are, 
however, also some kinds of festive as-'emblies considered most 
exeelie’i' by king Prlyadarsii*,” tho rendering becomes liable to 
M. Srua; t’s objection that, “ if Piyadasi had meant to approve of 
^certain samdjas.'he would have specified to what sumdjas he referred,” 
But, as we have understood ii, Piyadasi’s approval pertains, not 
to any convivial galheriny.s he. holds at present, but to those he 
formerly gave ; in short, lie oner approved of certain samdjas which 
he now disapproves. Thus M. Seiiart’s objection does not apply to 
o\ir interpretation. Lastly, when for samdja was proposed a vague 
sense, which did not clearly indicate how aui nal life was thereby 
compromised,” and when the words asii pi ckii, ^-c., ^*< 7 ,, were 
presumed to refer to certain samdjas favourably regarded by Piyadasi 
at the time when the edict was promulgated, the details given of 
Piyadasi’s kitchen, as M, Senart rightly observes, were rendered 
perfectly irrelevent and unmeaning. But, according to our view 
of the matter, these details attain full significance. For we have 
interpreted the words asti pichu, to allnda to the samdjas^ 

i,e. public banquets, which Piyadasi gave long before he issued this 
edict ; aud it is but natural that Piyadasi should describe the hor- 

Ind. Ant. XX. 24&f note ^6 
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rible slauglitet of animals that was carried on in his kitchen, to serve 
meat on occasions of those aamdjat, 

2 . — The Second Rock Edict. 

With regard to this edict 1 hare only three remarks to offer. The 
first is with respect to Satiyaputa, mentioned by Piyadasi among the 
kings, ruling on the frontiers of his kingdom. The close corre- 
spondence in sound of Satiyaputa and Satpute, a surname current 
among the present Marathas, is so striking that I am inclined to hold 
that the SatputSs had formerly settled in the south on the Western 
Ooast, as the mention of Satiyaputa in the edict points to it, and that 
they afterwards migrated as far northward as Maharashtra, and 
were merged into the warrior and other classes. 

My second remark refers to the word sdmamta^ which occurs in 
connection with Autiochus and the four Greek princes. Dr. Biihler 
has rendered it by “ vassal- kings.”^ And it is this rendering to 
which I lake exception. Sdmaihta is the reading of all versions 
except that of Girnar, which substitutes sdmpam for it. This 
variant is of great importance, inasmuch as it indicates that sdmamta 
must be interpreted in such a way as to correspond to it. SdmanUa 
must, therefore, signify neighbouring or bordering* And, as a 
matter of fact, this is the sense which Childer’s Pali Dictionary 
gives for the word sdmamta. There can remain, therefore, no di>ubt 
that sdfnamta in the edict is to be translated as * neighbouring or 
bordering’ and not ** vassal-kings/’ as Dr. Btibler has done. 

My third remark is concerned with the sense of the word 
chikichhd. If we carefully attend to the contents of this edict, it 
cannot fail to strike us that, when Piyadasi says that he has 
established two kinds olchikiehhd, he makes only a general statement, 
of which the works of charity he mentions further on are particular 
instances. If so, the word ehikichhd must be interpreted in such a 
way as to go naturally with planting trees, raising orchards, digging 
wells, and such other charitable works which Piyadasi has instituted. 
But if we hold with Dr. Biihler that the word menns “n hospital’’^ 
or with M. Senart that it signifies “ remedies,*’® then we shall have 
to suppose that this edict simply sets forth a congeries of facts 
thoroughly unconnected with one another. I, therefore, propose to 
take cAtZ/fcAAtt in the sense of * provision or provident arrangement.’ 

1 Ind. II. 466. « Ibid. 

s Ind. Ant. IX. 287 ! IM, XX, 240, note 32. 
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If this sense is adopted, the word thikichhd goes with all the 
chniitiible acts specified by Piyadasi, and a connection is established 
between it and wliat follows. For Pijadasi here speaks of having 
made two provident arrangements, t.e., provident arrangements for 
two classes of creatures — men and animals. And what are these 7 
They are obviously the planting of medicinal herbs, the growing of 
orchards, the sinking of wells, and so forth. By this way of inter- 
pretation alone the edict attains its full significance. 

IL— THE AJTVJKAS. 

The epigraphic references to the Ajivikas occur in the 
inscriptions of Piyadasi and his grandson Dasaratha. The earliest 
of these is to be found in the Barabar cave -inscription,^ which 
speaks of them as the donees to whom the cave was dedicated by 
Piyadasi in the thirteenth year of his reign. The Ajivikas are 
also mentioned in Pillar Edict VII„ among those, whom, Piyadasi 
tells ns, he has ordered his Dliarma-mahdmatras to concern them- 
selves with. They are also referred to in the Nagarjnni cave- 
inscriptions, which record the grant of three caves to Ajivikas by 
Dnsaratlia, beloved of the gods.* But the following note is chiefly 
concerned with the passage of Pillar Edict VII., wherein the 
Ajivikas are mentioned. The passage is as follows : — 

Dr. Kern and Dr. Biihler connect bddkanesu with djivikesu^ 
and translate it thus: ** likewise I have arranged it that they will 
be occupied with the Brahmanical Ajivikas.” ® Thus, according to 
these scholars, the Ajivikas were a Brahmanical sect. The reasons 
for holding 'this view and for proposing the above interpretation 
have been set forth by Dr. Kern in his Der Buddhismus, and 
have been repeated by Dr. B'dhler in his paper on the Bnrabar 
and Nagarjnni Hill Cave Inscriptions.^ But apart from the 
refutation of these arguments, it is not difficult to see that hdbhanesu 
can by no means stand in apposition with Ajioikesu^ as has been 
supposed by Dr. Kern and Dr. Biihler. In the Nagarjuni cave 
inscriptions of Dasnratha, the Ajivikas are styled bhadanta. Now, 

1 Ind. Ant. XX. 169 and 36 L * Ih%d,, 864-5. 

* Ep^ Ind, II. 273 ; in justice to Dr. Biibler, it must be said that he admitted 
thepossib li y of t^an^^] niQg lh3 svme passage by separating 
from Ind. Aut. XX. 362. 

« Ind. Ant. XX. 361-3. 
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bhadanta is a title which has never been applied to sny memberi 
of a Brahmanical tschool. Tlie Ajivikas could not, therefore, have 
been a Brahmanical sect. The same conclusion is pointed to by the 
following fctanzaa fi'oin the SultiaipAta^ : — 

Ye kec* ime tilthiyfi vyaciiS 
ajivika va yadi vA niga:l^.ll^l 
pahiiAya tarii nutitaranti sahbe 
thito vajantam viya fiighagamim, 6 

Ye kec’ ime brAhmnna vAdasila 
vuddha capi brAhmana sauti kcci 
sabbo tayi atthabaddha bhavanti 
ye vapi c* abile vAdino inannamAoa. 7 
Translation, 

“ All these disputatious Titthiyas and Ajivikas and Nignnthas 
do not any of them c^oicome thee in understanding ns a man 
standing ( does not ovcrroiup ) the one that is walking quickly. ” 
“All these disputatious JlrAhmanas, and there are even some old 
ErAlimanas, all arc bound by thy opiuion, and others also that are 
considered dihjmtants,’’^ 

h 

It will l»e seen from this that here the BrAhmanis, Ajivikas and 
Nirgranthas are distiiignisL'cd from one anotlicr. The Ajivikas 
caiinnt, therefore, be regarded as having been a Brahmanical s hool, 
W© shall now proceed to the consid^ nation of Dr, Kern's view 
that the Ajivikas are Va-'-hniVas, Tin’ i view rests on two passages from 
Utpala's commentary rn VarAharnihira’s BrihajjAtaka. The best pas- 
sage is which he rcndcFE ' ' ir - • ‘he 

use of (the term) Ajivila refers to those who have taken refivj:e with 
KArayanii.” In support of this explanation, Ufcpala, accoKling to 
Dr, Kern, cites a BrAkrit vcr^c of KAlnkacharya, which the com- 
mentator renders by the Sanskrit 

fc^TU;. This, in Dr. Kern’s opinion, unmistakably shows that 
KaldkAcliArya regards Ajivikas us Bhagavatas. Now, in the first place, 
the translation proposed by Dr. Kmu fjr the first passage is not 
correct. That this is tl.’ ca'.c vriB from tlie following 

extract from Utpala's cojiimontjiry bearing upon this point : — 


^ Sutta-NlpAta, edited by V. Fausbull, p. 672. > Books of the East, 

Vol. X., Ft. 11., p. 63. 
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5jT5F«ir»i'rH5Kf»iwf-l[^i:^r f^r^^-«tT5[*iT: « 

pwTfr^ !i5iTBr*ff»f ^r^^Nfrr^rf « 

I sr^ Tf^r irar iTfPT2«cr?*ivf^rt: <sr:^i?i ^r i5K»«Tr 

t sET^ srrJrpsT ^ i W^rr ^5?:rf;5ii ir^^- 

nr^Tr Hw^jrer^^rifT usiN^ir: >T^fH i 

??T?r sr?^; srsTi^rr >T?r-ff i 

»Tfal JTft'^fT I ?re»nT% II iTsrs^r ^n^K: ^r»ffii mv 5q»?rr«’^; 
STT^^^^if >T5rf^ I n^Fir H^PfT I ^^9r- 

^t^TT n?r ^tn^Tr^BH'T ii TT^rvr ii ’^3i:r<RT%^PTRT h^^j. w 

^w^r»»rrg5r »t^% iTTf sErr^5r i ^Err^^ir i s?tj- ’ggir^hrr 

^n-^tRifT 5fr f*Tf yr^rMnEffN^f >t=th i ( 

It?! ^pr^p=3i?r 1 ^n:' I ^!?r^5jfr 

fi?T H^rlr I f?i4»i<T5r«T ’srrwgR'^TSfr w^r sitsb: i 

f^’»TTf5jr: 5frqrf?r i i^ET'rm >T=?m i ’^rc^'r i 

*r?T7riT ffr?f<'nT- 1 Pr^s^fr kjt: jrr^i-^rr^trfff! I vrFt?% 

^?5rj[Tffr I ^5=?f ?r??imrw i n«Tpg? ^'?rf?t?j5T: \ 

^Er5B'T'5ir3r's^ir’’9r?T: I Tft ?i>r=T=CT?rrsin®^Er?ir: l ff?ir ^ ^KP^^rr^r- 
af' II fr^Ri-jir fi'T-nf* ^'j ^jinrr^VT Hf r Hr%9T i 
^51^7 3T II ^^5F2r^rTr=U)%'^ irHrsiEvRoirf n sTfsuru; I ?rr?r^rsrr 
tifTiB!?:: I ffor^rrt RiETEiru i 'g? i sjTPnfw^r: i fr^r 

Hf'TSf Hl'^TB: I ^TlTir 1 1 I 

tl’VT^'n w ^ I 1 : ^?jr: I ^'r°I; (jfff: 1 5B><T 

I nf 3ii%; I >gr5T 1 7?r=i'Tff 8iq"r^ : i hw 

Ht^TPsTTSTf iT3T^rrTr37f5^T’r 1 3Trir.f^^E?i?'T ^5Tm^i"rrr>sTm;n i fi’4r 
5j>Tsi^r?nRr t?sj% i '>i»n’T»iig 

I ”rn>T'7r sir ?*! t h arp^irtf: itett s^pst: i 

mfrnT I f^i>T?F: I »TmEIT: I gir^T g>lET- ' ypil’j: I 

griTfEnF: i i gr ^frTHjfrTB: i >TNro?rr: i 9*? 

Rir»TEir: I ^fETSIftr: I ETT*T eTST; I I ET'irg *11% I 

^iiirPTi I 'TTSTs^r ^rrrs^ff: i eTf?*i?r ^rff^ifr: i sK%'’r i srr? 

*TT*THI»rfT: I 

Now, with retard *o the first pessafiEO ^ *r'rnr'”r- 

pjnfPtr, it is jilaiii thiit the word indicates that it is connected 
with the precedinar pas«aae, and that consequently the words ifsr'Sin'- 

» Another i e . J ng : r>i^f^^ qrAs 
» Another rea ling; 
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from the Intter, require to be understood after cnTHTTF* 
in tlie former, passage. Dr. Kern, however, not perceiving 
the force of ^ takes STT'iftnT^F^rf^ ^ STRT^RFpIrrnTf as a distinct 
sentence in itself. Evidently, therefore, he cannot be right in 
translating it by ** and the use of (the term) Ajivika refers to those 
who have taken refuge with Narayana.*^ The true rendering of the 
passage is as follows : “ and (the term) Ajivika is used as a mark to 
denote the monastic orders dependent upon Kar&yana.” Here the 
most important word is upaUihshana^ which Dr. Kern has entirely 
lost sight of. Upalalcsham means a mark indicative of something 
that the word itself does not actually express. Utpala has already* 
iu explaining the original of Varahamihira by comparing it with a 
sloka of Kalakacharya, said that djtvilca signifies ekadandu And 
now he adds that the term djtvtka is to be taken as a mark to denote 
the reclnse-devotees of Narayana. It is a mark only and not a word 
expressive of them. Sanskrit commentators often employ the word 
upalakshana, when they want a certain word or expression in the 
original to denote things, not, truly speaking, expressed by that word 
or expression. And precisely the same practice is followed here by 
Utpala. The list of ascetic denominations given by Varahamihira is 
by no means exhaustive, for, among others, it fails to take cognixaiice 
of the reclnse-devotees of Narayana. Hence the necessity to under- 
stand the latter by means of an upalnhshana. From this it follows 
that the passage ^ far from supporting 

Dr. Kern's view that the AjJvikas are Vaishnavas, runs counter to it. 

The next passage from Utpala ’s commentary cited by Dr. Kern in 
favour of his thesis, is, as stated above, 

passage also has been misconstrued, but the 
misconstruction in this case is dependent upon the misinterpretation 
of the former passage. For Utpala certainly quotes this from 
Kalakacharya, as believed by Dr. Kern, in support of the assertion 
^ ?Trcnr>rrpimRr. But, as we have just seen, what 
Utpala wants thereby to convey is, that the term djlvika not means, as 
supposed by Dr. Kern, but denotes by upalalcehana, the recluse- 
devotees of Narayana. It may, however, be asked — what authority 
justifies this upalalcsham ? It is the authority of Kalakacbarya, and 
Utpala quotes a verse from Kalak»saihhita in support of his position. 
According to this verse, a man becomes if» when born, 

the planet mercury is predominant. But under the same astrological 
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condition at the time of his birth, a man becomes, according to another 
verse of Krilakacharya cited before, an ekndand^, ^hich baa been 
identified by Utpala with the djtvika of Varahamihira. So that the 
Jceiava-mdrga-dikshitas of the new verse remain to be accounted for. 
This justifies Utpala in making djtvika stand as a mark for kesava^ 
mdrga-diksJiitas^ i.e, Bhagavatas. This is how, in mj opinion, the 
second passage, on which Dr. Kern relies for his theory, requires to 
be understood. It points to the justification of the upalakshana, 
according to which djtmka denotes the recluse-devotees of Narnyana, 
and not of the assertion that the Yaisbnavas are to be understood 
djtvika in its natural sense. The view propounded by Dr. Kern and 
countenanced by Dr. Biihler that the Ajirikas are Vaishnavas, has, 
therefore, little ground to stand upon. 

It will not be out of place, 1 think, if a short account of these 
Ajivikas is given with a view to point out who they were. My work 
here will be principally that of bringing some of the scattered rays to 
a focus. The founders of this monastic order w'cre Nanda-Vachcliba, 
Kisa-Samkichchha, and Makkbali Gosala, of whom the last is by far 
the most famous, as he is one of the six well-known Teachers 
mentioned in Buddhist scriptures. There is a Sanskrit word 
maskarin^ which ordinarily signifies an ascetic. But this word, 
I think, is formed from the name Makkhali, and originally denoted an 
Ajivika monk. But, after the disappearance of the Ajirikas, the 
origin and the signification of the word were forgotten, and it came 
to be used in the ordinary sense of an ‘ascetic.’ Buddhaghosha tells 
us that an Ajivika is nagga-pahbajiio^ Ajivikas are also described 
as achelat^ i.e., unclothed. And in confirmation of this, there are at 
least two stories from the Vinaja-piUka. According to the first, » 
which is in the Mahavaggn, while the Buddha and the Bhikshus were 
once staying in the Anuihapindikasnima in Jetavana at Si avasti, it 
began to rain over the whole world. The Buddha informed the 
Bhikshus that that was the last mighty storm of rain over the whole 
world, and consequently asked them to let themselves be rained down 
upon. The Bhikshus accordingly divested themselves of their robes 
and exposed their bodies to rain. On that very day, VisakhA, mother 
of Migara, was engaged in preparations for a feast to the Buddha and 
his Bhikshus. When the preparations were over, she sent her maid- 

1 J R. A. S. 1898, p. 197. 

< JAt. I. 390. 

» VIII. 15, 2—6. 
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servant to tlie Buddha to intimate that dinner was ready. When the 
maid servant fi|)proacht‘d the Auathapiii likasrama, she saw the naked 
Bhikshus, but concluded from their being naked that they were 
Ajivikas. The other story, which is from the Kissaggiya,' is, that, 
while a few Bhikshus left Saketa for Sravasti, they were waylaid by 
certain r^bhers, who deprived them of their robes. Being forbidden 
by the Buddha to ask for another garment, they went naked to 
Sravasti to meet the Bhikshus there. But the latter, instead of 
recognising them as niendiciuus of their order, mistook them for 
Ajivikas as they wei*e unclothed. 

The Ajivikas covered tlieir bodies with dust, and their food 
consisted of fish and cow-dung . 2 Tliey were noted for ascetic 
practices of the moat rigorous kind. Some of the austerities they 
practised are mentioned in one Jataka to have been “ painful 
squatting on heels, swinging in the air like bats, reclining on thorns 
and scorching themselves with five fires.*’ ^ Again, as first pointed 
out by Dr. Biihler, they branded the bands of their novice with a 
heated ball.^ 'Iheir doctrine has been admirably summed up by 
the Budilba in the words natihi hamwmh riaithi kitit/am natthi 
vinyitn %• They were thus complete laialists.® 

The Ajivikas appear to hate been intimately connected with the 
Nirgranthas, i.e,^ Jainas. They are often associated together in the 
Buddhist literature (^ee e.g. the stanza quoted above from the 
Sutta Nipata). The Jaina work Bhagavaii tells us that Gosala 
Idfliikhaliputta was for some time a pupil of Mabavira,® Again, iu 
the Div 3 'avadana, the Nirgranthas have aetuhlly been once called 
Ajivikas.^ Further, the imposition of a tax on Ajivakas is n^en- 
tioned in some of the Soath-Iiidian Inscriptions® edited by Dr. 
Hnltzsch, who considers them to be Jaiiias. 

Tvm! 

a Jat. I. 300. 

3 Ibid. 1 t03 ; other austerities to whicli they resorted have been set 
forth in the Majjhima-Nikaya, p. 238. For the translalion of this passage, 
see Rhjs liavids’ laulogues of the Buddha, p. 227 ff. 

4 jat. HI. r>4l. 

3 See also Rhys Davids’ Dialogues of the Buddha, pp, 71 ff., and 
Hoende’s Uv&sagarla>Ao, Appon lix II. 

« ‘The Life of the Buddha’ translated by W. W. Rockhill, pp. 249 £F. 
DvAsagadasAo by Hocrnle, Appendix I. 

» Divy^vadAna, edited by Cowell and Neil, p. 427, 

3 Vol. I., pp. 88, 89, 92 and 108. 
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In the Brahmanical works, the earliest reference to the Ajtvikas 
that has been traced, is in Varahamihira’s Brihajjataka, as we 
have seen above. Then in the Janakiharaw of Komaradasa 
(A. D. 725^, Bavana is mentioned to have approached^ Sita in the 
garb of an Ajivika monk.^ No other reference to the Ajivikas has 
been found in Brahmanical literature, so far as my knowledge goes. 

III.— DIQHWA-DUBAULt PLATE OF MAHENDRAPALA 

and 

BENGAL AS. SOO.’S PLATE OF VINAYAKAPALA. 

These copper-plate charters have been edited by various scholars 
from time to time, but the scholar who edited them last is Dr. Fleet, 
who has laid students of ancient Indian history under deep obliga- 
tions, by giving them an excellent summary of the different theories 
held regarding the royal grantors of these charters and then setting 
forth his own view of the matter. His view, considered in the 
light of the researches then made, was, indeed, incontrovertible ; 
but the publication of the Daulatpura grant of Bhojaddva, and of 
the well-known Siyaddrl inscription, the contents of which were 
but imperfectly known when Dr. Fleet wrote upon the subject, has 
thrown such a flood of light upon the whole question that, in my 
humble opinion, a new theory requires to be framed. To this task 
I set myself in this paper, but this object can be best attained by 
giving, in short, the chief arguments on which Dr. Fleet’s theoiy 
is based, and then my own reasons for dissenting from his view. 

Dr. Fleet’s arguments ^ may be briefly stated, as follow : — 

1. The kings mentioned in the copper-plate inscriptions cannot 
be identical with the homonymous kings named in the Gwalior 
P^heva and Siyad8ni stone-insoriptions, inasmuch as the former 
bear the subordinate title mahdrdja, and the latter, the paramount 
titles jparamabhattdraha mahdrdjddkirdja jparambivara. 

2. The locality Mahodaya, whence the charters were issued, 
cannot be identified with Kanauj, as it is spoken of therein as a 
skandhdvdra; and it is most unlikely that such a famous capital 
town as Kanauj should be selected for a camp. Their capital was 
either Sravaslt or Yara^i ; and MahSdaya, where their camp was 
established, must be located near the Ganges or its tributaries, since 

^ Gap. X. t*. 76. 

* Ind. Ant. Vol. XV. pp. 110-1. 
iS 
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Vinayakapala, who issued the second charter, is mentioned therein to 
have bathed in the Ganges before making the grant. 

3. The dates of the plates are 155 and 188 respectively, and are 
to be referred to the Harsha era. Their English equivalents are, 
therefore, A.D. 761-62, and A.D. 794-95, respectively. They, 
therefore, flourished in the second half of the eighth century A.D., and 
cannot be the same as their namesakes, who were posterior by full 
one century. 

Before we proceed to deal with these arguments one by one, the 
first question that we shall decide is : are these princes identical 
with the homonymous kings mentioned in the stone-inscriptions? 
The last four generations of princes in the second copper-plate 
charter are : — 

Bumabhadra 
Bhoja * 

Mah6ndrapala 
Vinayakapula. ^ 

The succession of the princes of Kanauj as determined from the 
Gwalior, Peheva and Siyadoni inscriptions is as follows : — 

Bamabhadra 

I 

BhSja 

Mah6ndrapala 
Mahipala or Kshitipala. 

It will be seen at a glance that there is a perfect agreement of 
names, so far as the first three princes are concerned. But there 
appears to be some difference with regard to the name of the fourth 
prince. This difference, however, is’ only apparent. Dr. Eielhorn 
has shown, on the evidence of a Ehajuraho inscription, ^ that 
Mahtpala also bore the name H6rambapala. Thns the difference of 
name with regard to the fourth prince in the two lists ceases to 
exist, when it is remembered that Mahipala of the second list was 


1 The copper-plate grant of Vin&yakap&la places his half-brother Bb6ja II, 
between him and their father MahSndrap^a, bi^t I have omitted bis name ai 
we are concerned, not with BaccesBion, but with generations, 
a Ep. Ind. 1. 124 and 171. 
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also called HSrambapala, which is synonymous with Vinuyakapala, 
both being names of Ganapati. We thus see that the Dames of 
the last four princes mentioned in the copper-plate inscriptions agree 
with those of the princes referred to in the stone-inscriptions. The 
agreement of names in the case of one or two princes can be 
explained away as a mere coincidence. Bnt when the agreement 
extends to the names of no less than fonr princes, only one conclu- 
sion is possible, viz. that they are identical, unless cogent reasons 
can be adduced to the contrary. The only conceivable objection to 
this view is that the kings of the copper-plate inscriptions are called 
simply maharajas^ whereas those of the stone-inscriptions are styled^ 
paramahhattdraka mahdrdjddhirdja Paramesvara. This point I shall 
shortly consider. , 

We shall now turn to the second of Dr. Fleet’s arguments 
summarised above. He says that Mahodaya^ whence the copper^ 
plate grants were issued, cannot be Kanauj, because Mahodaya is 
therein called a sTcandhdvdra^ and such a great city as Kanauj 
could not have been used as a site for a camp. Dr. Fleet would, 
indeed, have been correct in saying that such a renowned city as 
Kanauj could not have been selected for a camp, if the word 
s/candhdvdra had meant a camp only. But, as pointed out by 
Dr. Kielhoni, the word shandhdodra is given by lexicographers as 
another word for rajadhant also, ^ and the reason of it is evident. 
The place of the king’s residence, bo it temporary or permanent, 
cannot be without horses, elephants, foot-soldiers, and other imple- 
ments of war — exactly the things met with in camps. Precisely fop 
the same reason, Gwalior, the capital of Scindia’s dominions, is known 
by the name of lasJikar, i.e. a canxp. And, that skandhdi'dra, as 
used in our copper-plate charters, signifies a capital, may be easily 
seen. Since Ur. Fleet wrote his paper on these charters, a copper- 
plate grant of Bhojadeva of the same dynasty has been found, which 
also was issued from the Mahodaya skandhdodra. ^ We thus have 
three copper-plate charters of this dynasty, all issued from Mahodaya. 
Now, it is highly improbable that three distinct princes at three 
different times chose one and the same place called Mahodaya, for 
their camp, if the word akandhdvdra is here to be understood in thia 

1 Ep. Ind. V. 209; see also llomachaudra’s AbhidhAuaebiuUmani by 
BoehtJingk and Riea, p. 181, V 973. 

* Ep. lud. V. ail. 
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sense. ObTiously, therefore, . the word skandhdvdra must be taken 
to denote rdjadhdni, i*e. the place of royal residence. This is not 
the first instance of the word being used in this sense. Other 
epigraphic instances can be adduced. Thus the Khalimpnr charter 
of DharznapAlad^va, of the Pala dynasty, was issued from the jaya-- 
sTcandhdvdra^ fixed at PAUltputra.^ The Mungir grant of 
DAvapAla aod the Bbagalpqr charter of NarayapapAla, of the same 
dynasty, were made from the jayaskandhdvdra^ established at 
Mudgiri.2 As PaUliputra (Pa^A) and Mudgiri, (Mungir) were 
names of renowned cities, they could not possibly have been used as 
skandhdvdras in the sense of camps. The word skandhdvdra^ therefore, 
even in these copper-plate charters of the PAla kings, mnst be under- 
stood in the sense of rdjadhdm^ and PaUliputra and Mndgiri, 
supposed to have been the seats of the Pala Government in the time of 
Dharmapala, and of DAvapAla and Narayanapala, respectively. 
Nothing, therefore, precludes ns from holding that, the word 
skandhdvdra occurring in our copper-plate inscriptions, mnst be 
taken to signify rdjadhdni^ and that Mahodaya, which is therein 
spoken of as a skandhdvdra^ must accordingly denote a great city, 
worthy of royal residence. Now, according to lexicographers, 
Mahddaya is another name for Kanyakubja, i,e. Kanauj. This fits 
here excellently, for, as we have just seen, Mahodaya of our plates 
was a large city, worthy of royal residence, and Kanauj waa for long 
known as the capital of North India. Again, as noticed by Dr. 
Fleet himself, the second of the two grants was issued by VinAyaka- 
pala from MahSdaya after bathing in the Ganges. Mahodaya was 
thus on the banks of the Ganges. And Kanauj, with which we have 
identified the JMahddaya of our plates, is on the Ganges. No doubt, 
therefore, can remain as to the Mahfidaya in question being the 
same as Kanauj. There was doubtless some plausibility in Dr. 
Fleet’s objection to this identification, when only these two copper- 
plate charters were known, mentioning places about 250 and 150 
miles east of Kanauj. But now in addition to these charters, a new 
grant of BhSjadAva, mentioned above, has come to light, and it 
speaks of a locality called SivA, which is unquestionably the same as 
fiewa, in the Jfidhpur State, where it was found, which is no less 
than 300 miles west of Kanauj, If this is so, it is difficult to 

1 Bp. Ind. IV. 249. * 

« Ind. A^t.xy.306;XZI.256. 
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conceive, as first pointed out by Dr. Eielbom,^ a capital tonn 
other than Eanauj most favonrably situated as the place from 
which the three charters could be issued. ^ 

We shall now turn to the first of Dr. Fleet’s argnments 
summarised above. He alleges that the kings of the copper-plate 
inscriptions cannot be the same as their namesakes, referred to in the 
stone-inscriptions, as the former are called simply Makdrdja8f and the 
latter, paramabhattdraha mahdrdjddhzrdja paramesvaras. Eow, 1 
think, it is wrong to suppose that mahdrdja necessarily denotes a 
subordinate feudatory rank. The word literally means ' the great 
king,’ and can appropriately be applied to even an independent ruler. 
And, that, as a matter of fact, this is actually the case with regard 
to the kings of the copper.plate inscriptions is clearly attested by the 
vast extent of territory over which they ruled. It has been just 
shown that Mahodaya or Eanauj was their capital, that two of their 
copper-plate grants refer to localities about 250 and 150 miles to the 
east of Eanauj, and that the third, i,e. the newly-found grant of 
Bhdjaddva names a certain place, which is 300 miles to the west of 
Eanauj. Thas the dominions of these kings extended at least as far 
as 250 to the east, and 300 miles to the west of Eananj, their capital. 
This was undoubtedly a vast range of territory, and was certainly of 
no less extent than that held by the Gh5di, GhandSlla and Paramara 
rulers, if the latter are regarded as independent sovereigns, 

there is no reason why the former should not be regarded as equally 
independent, although they do not assume high-sounding titles. 
Kay, about this period the high-sounding titles borne by kings are 
often found empty. We have the well-known instance of Yaidyad^va, 
who was first a minister of Kumarapala, of the Pala dynasty, but 
was afterwards made by him king of Eamardpa. Although Vaidyad^va 
was thus subordinate to Enmarapala, he styles himself mdhdrdjd^ 
dhirdja paramabhattdraka paramSsvara,^ Another instance is 
furnished by the Rajdr stone-inscription of Matbanaddva, who, 
although himself a feudatory of Yijayapala, king of Eanauj, assumes 

1 Ep. Ind. V. 209. 

* In justice to Dr. Fleet it requires to be mentioned that he does admit at 
Ep. Ind. VI. 198, that the Mabddaya of these oopper-plate inscriptions refers 
to Kanauj. But, as the objections urged by him against the identiiioation of 
the Mahodaya of these plates with Kanauj were in tbemaelves weighty, 
1 thought it necessary to cofisider them. 

* Bp. Ind. II. 358. 
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the titles mahdrijddhirdja paramiivara. ^ Farther may be cited an 
instance of the contrary kind, an instance of a prince, who, although 
an independent ruler, bears the simple title paramisvara like that of 
mahdrdja, BhSjadeva of the SiyadSni stone-inscription has been 
•commonly supposed to be the same as the Bhojadeva of the Gwalior 
stone-inscription No. 2. But, while in the first inscription, he is styled 
paramahhaftdraka mahdrdjddhtrdja paramesvata, he is styled, in the 
second, simply svdmi parame^ara.^ In short, the assumption of the 
simple or high-sounding titles is not a sure index of the true rank, 
especially about this period. And we have seen that, the territory, 
ov^er which the^kings of the copper-plate inscriptions ruled, was as vast 
as, if perhaps not vaster than, that owned by the Gh^di, Ohand^lla or 
Paramura kings. It is, therefore, incontrovertible that the former 
were independent rulers ; and thus the objection to their identity with 
the homonymous kings of the stone-inscriptions has little weight. 

We now come to the last point, viz- the dates of the plates. 
According to l)r. Fleet, the dates are 155 and 188, and are years of 
the Harsha era. In editing the newly-found grant of Bhojadeva, Dr. 
Kielhorn too following Dr. Fleet interprets the symbol 3 ns equivalent 
to 100, and refers it to the Ilarsha era. Conceding for the moment 
that these dates have been correctly read, let us see whether they 
can be said to belong to the Harsha era. The dates 100 and 155 
of Bhojadeva and Mah^ndrapala of the copper-plate inscriptions, as 
read by Dr. Fleet and Dr. Kielhorn, if referred to the Harsha era, 
as held by them, are equivalent to A.D. 706 and 761. So that 
from A.D. 706 to 761 we have both Bhojadeva and Mabendrapala, 
reigning consecutively at Mahodaya or Kanauj, Now, the Raja- 
taraiigini tells us that Lalitaditya of Kashmir defeated YasSvarman, 
who reigned at Kanauj, and was the patron of Bhavabhfiti and 
Vakpati. The Kashmir chronicle assigns Lalitsiditya to the period 
726 — 760 A.D.® It is, therefore, plain that YnBovarman whom he 
defeated must have been reigning between A.D. 726 — 760, i.e. about 
that period when, and at that very Mahodaya or Kanauj where, 
Bhojadeva and Mah.?ndraprila were reigning, as will be seen from 
the above. Evidently, therefore, the theory that the dates of these 
princes are years of the Harsha era must be given up. Nor can we 

1 Ihid- III, 2G6. 

a Ihid: I.. 169. 

3 Ealhana's Rdjatarangini translated bj M. A. Stein, Vol. I. p. 132, 
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accept the reading of these dates, as proposed by the same scholars. 
Di. Fleet, indeed, says that the dates of these two inseriptions are 
perfectly certain.” ^ But I am sorry that I have not been able to 
trace the grounds, on which this certainty is based. Beyond telling 
ns in a footnote that “the remaining symbols for 5, 10 and 100 in 
their present forms are still to be entered there ” * (i.e. in Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji’s table), he does not attempt to adduce any authority 
in support of his rending. This being the case, one is perfectly 
justified in regarding the readings as not certain, but only tentative. 
And, if I may be allowed to put forth a conjecture, I propose that 
the symbol 3 or 3 which, according to Dr. Fleet and Dr. Kielhorn, 
is equivalent to 100, should be understood to stand for 900 
especially as it closely resembles the ugn for 9 occurring in the 
Bengal As. Soc.’s plate of Vinayakapfila, and that the dates so read 
should be referred to the Vikramn era, like those of the Gwalior, 
Asni, Deogadh and SiyadSni inscriptions. If this conjecture is 
followed, the dates of the three copper-plate inscriptions are to be 
read 900, 965 and 988 V.B., which correspond to A. D. 844, 899 
and 932 respectively. For the sake of clearness, we shall place the 
dates of both the copper-plate and the stone inscriptions side by side, 
thus 

C»fiper-plate inscriptions. Stone-4nseriptions. 
844 A. D. 862, 876 and 882 A. D 

899 A. D. 903 and 907 A.D. 

\ 932 A. D. 917 A. D. 

J 

There is no disagreement whatever, so far as the dates of 
Mah^ndrapala are concerned. With regard to Bhujad^va, if we accept 
the date of the copper-plate inscription, as we have conjectured it, 
we shall have to suppose that he reigned for at least 38 years ; and, 
I think, there is nothing impossible in this supposition. With 
respect to Mahipala or Vinayakapala, the date which his grant gives 
him, is, indeed, posterior to that furnished by the stone-inscription, 

1 Ind. Ant XV. 111. 

> p. 106, footnote 3. 


BhojadSva 

MahSndrapala 

Mahipala ••• ... 

or 

Vinayakapala 
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by at least fifteen years. But this need not tronble ns, as it is in 
no way inconsistent with the earUest date 948 A. D., we have for 
his snocesBor Bfivapfila. On the whole, I think, the conjecture 
nii^y be provisioniJly accepted, until further researches throw light 
on this point and settle it finally. 
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Art. XIII.— By Devadatta Ramerishna 
Bhandarkar, M.A. 

' [Bead 13th November 1902.] 

the well-known portion of the Bombay Presidency, has 
been commonly held to be Gurjararaahtra or the country of the 
GUlrjaras. But, howsoever the word may be explained, it remains 
incontrovertible that the country received its name from the Gurjaras, 
who settled in, and wielded sway over, that province. In ancient 
days, however, Gujaidt was not known by this name, but was called 
La^. Many antiquariaua have indeed expressed the view that this 
La^ corresponded to South Gujarat from the Mahi to the Tapi, but 
that it did not comprehend North Gujarat.^ There can, however, 
be little doubt that LaU included North Gujarat also. The Cambay 
oopper-plate charter of the Rashtraku^ prince, Govinda lY., speaks 
of Kheiaka mandda as forming a part of LaU died. As Khetaka is 
undoubtedby identical with the modern Kaira, the boundaries of LaU 
may be supposed to be stretching as far as a little to the north of Kaira. 
One of the Gwalior inscriptions published by Dr. Hultzsch men- 
tions Alla, keeper of the marches in the service of RainadSva, king of 
Kanauj (C. 835 A. D.) as having emigrated from Anandapura in 
Lata mandala^, Anandapura is doubtless the modern Yadnagar 
and we may consequently suppose that a portion of territory as far 

* Mr. A. M. Z. Jaokson has written a very able and valuable paper on the 
Giirjaias, which forms the history portion of **Bhinmar’ in Appendix III. 
of the Bombay Oauettoer, Vol. I., Ft. 1. It was the perusal of this interesting 
paper that first set my thoughts going, and what 1 have said here is a sort of 
supplement to what he has already done. 

1 Ind, AtU, Vol. V. p. 146 ; Hiotory of Qujardt, in the QateUeer of the 
Bomhmy Preaidencyf Vol. 1., Pt. I., p. 7. ; Dynasties of the Xanarese District, 
in the Qauettoer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. l.> Ft. 11., pp. 809-10. 

» Ep. Ind. VII. 40. 

* Ibidm I. IBS ; Anandapura is mentioned in the Alini grant of SilAditya 
VII., which has been identified by Dr. Fleet with Anand, the chief 
town of the Anand tAluka, abont twenty-one miles south-east of Kaira 
{Oupta lasar. p. 178). The name also ocenrs in the Barsav^i plates of 
the Kataobohuri prince, Bnddhartja, in his paper on which Dr. Kielhom 
inolines to Dr. Fleet's view with regard to this identification (Bp. Ind. VI. 
270). But, in my humble opinion, this identification is far f^om satisfactory. 
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norlh to the Mahi as Vacinagar was comprised in the country of 
La^. The question that now arises is : where then was the king- 
dom of the Gurjaras, so often alluded to in inscriptions, before the 
middle of the tenth century, as, till that time, Gujarat was known 
as LdU, and hence was not ruled over by Qdrjara princes ? 

In no less than three inscriptions Gurjaratra is mentioned as the 
name of a province. The GhaUyal inscription of a Pratihara prince, 
named Kakkuka, speaks of Marumada (Marw&r), Valla, Tamani 
(Stravani),Pariankri-ajja and Gujjaratta (Quijaratra), as the provinces 
held by that prince.^ The Daulatpura plate of Bhojad^va men- 
tions Gurjaratra hhumi as comprising Dendviinaka vishaya, a vil- 
lage of which called Sivagrama was granted by that king^. Sivagrama 
is idenlical with the village Siwa, where the plate was originally found, 
and Dendvanaka still survives in the name of the city of Didwan, in 
the north -easternmost part of the Jodhapur State. Dr. Kielhorn, 
who edited this grant, has given, in a footnote of his paper thereon, 
the full text of an inscription found at Kalanjara, wherein also Gurja- 
ratra mandala is mentioned together with the town of Mangalanaka 
falling within it.® Mangalanaka the learned doctor has identified 
with Maglona, 28 miles N. N. E. of Did wan. Gurjaratra was thus a 
province {mandala) in Rajputana not unlike Marumada, Stravad 


It is not established by means of the identification of any surrounding villages ; 
nor by the mention of this name in any one of the inscriptions in or about 
Xnaud. It is only the correspondence of sound that is in favour of this view. 
On the other hand, the idontiEcation of Inandapura with Vadnagar is based, 
in my humble opinion, on irrefragable evidence. The Vadnagar prasagti 
of the reign of Kumarap^ila distinctly makes mention of the town by the 
name of Anandapura and speaks of it as containing a settlement of Brahmanas 
called Nagara (Ai?. hid. I. pp. 295, 299 and 803). This is quite in 
keeping with the tradition current among NAgar BrAhmaJias that their ori- 
ginal seat was Vadnagar ( Population in the Gazetteer oj the Bombay 

Prmd&ney, Vol. IX., Pt. I., p. 13). Again, the AlinA charters of A.D. 649 and 
656 were issued to the same grantee who is described in the first as originally 
of inarttapura and in the second as originally of Anandapura ( /wd. Ant'Vll. 76 
and 79)- This means that Auandapura was also known by the name of 
Anarttapura. And, as a matter of fact, according to popular stories, Vadnagar 
was called Anarttapura in the Tr4tfi-ynga {History of Gujardty in the Qauetteer 
of the Bombay Presidency, i^ol. I., Pt.I., p. 6). 

1 J, R. A. 8. 1896, p. 617. * Ep, Ind. V. 211. 

s Loc. (Mn 210, and footnote 3. 
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and so forth, and further, as the Daulatpura plate and the Kalahjara 
inscription inform us, this province of Guijaratr^ extended round 
about Didwln, Siwa and Maglona. The name Gurjaratra is highly 
significant. It indicates that it was in this province that the Giirjaraa 
gained a firm footing and established themselves, and that conse- 
quently it came to be called after them just as Sakasthana, Ahirw^r 
and BO forth were called after ^akas and Abhiras. Thus we see that, 
before the middle of tiie tenth century, the Gurjaras were settled in a 
part of Rajputana called Gurjaratra after them. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the Gurjara power was confined to this 
province only. The Chinese pilgrim Yuau-Chaang (Hiouen-Thsang) 
(C. 640 A. D.) places the kingdom of Kiu-che-lo 1,800 li or 300 miles 
to the north of the country of Valabhi. The proper representative 
of Kiu-che-lo has been accepted to be Gurjara, and, as Yuan-Chuang 
mentions the countries of Surashtra, Anandapura, Ujjayaiii, Sindhu 
and Mulasthanapura surrounding Kiu-che-lo, Kiu-chc-lo must be 
regarded as corresponding to Central and Northern llajputaiia. 
Besides, as according to the Chinese traveller, the country of Kiu- 
che-lo was 5,000 li or 834 miles in circuit, it could not have been merely 
the small province of Gur jaratra. The same conclusion is pointed to 
by the mention, in the Hnrshacharita, of the conquests of Prabha- 
karavardhana. The king is therein described as ** a lion to the deer 
which were the Hunas, mental affliction to the king of Sindhu, (the 
cause) of sleeplessness to the Gurjara prince, the i)dhala fever to the 
scent elephants of the ruler of Gaiidhara, the pilferer of the wits of the 
Lata king and an axe to the creeper, vh, the goddess of wealth of the 
Malava prince.”^ Now, the Hunas were settled in the Himalayas to 
the north of Prabhakaravardhana’s kingdom of Srikantha. The 
countries of Malava, Sindhu and Lata correspond respectively to the 
present Malwa, Sindh and Gujarat. The only territory which 
remains surrounded by Srikantha, Gandhara, Sindhu, Lata and 
M&lAva is Rajputana, which must, therefore, be supposed to answer 
to the countiy of the Gurjaras. The larger portion of Rajputana 
thus appears to have been under the Gurjara sway. Next, the 
Panchatantra, in its fourth tanira contains the story of a rathaJedra^ 
who is mentioned as having gone to a Gurjara village in the Gurjara 

^ Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II. pp. 269-70. 

s GaOdavaho byS. P. Pandit, Introduction, p. cxxvii, footnote*; Kddam- 
bail, by Peterson, 1888, Introduction, p. 66. 
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country ia search for camels.^ As RHjputan& is still known io be tlbe 
habitat of camels, our conclusion that the OurjaradSia coincides in 
the main with R&jput&na is thus supported by the Pancbatantra* 
Again, a stone-inscription baa been published by Dr* Kielhorn of a 
king named MathanadSva (A. D. 960), who is described as 
belonging to the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty .2 His capital was 
R&jyapura, the modern Rdjdr in the Alwar State, where the 
stone-inscription was found. Mathanadeva is therein represented 
to have granted on the occasion of the installation of the god 
Lachchhuk^svara the village of Yjdghrapa^ka, together with all 
neighbouring fields, cultivated, we are distinctly told, by the 
Giirjaras. It is thus plain that MathanadSva, himself a Gurjara and 
belonging to the Pratthara family, held sway over a territory corre- 
sponding to the present Alwar State and that this territory was occi^>ie(l 
by Gdrjaras, as they appear to have been the agrioulturnl class there. 
Further, it has been mentioned above that the GhaUyal inscription 
of the Pratihara prince Kakkuka speaks of Marumada ( Marwar), 
Valla, Tamani (Stravani), Pariahka-ajja and Oujjarattd ( Gurjaratrd) 
as held by that prince. As these Pratthara princes wore Gurjaras,’ 
we find that, a large portion of Bajput&na, and not the small province 
of Gurjaratrll only, owned the Gurjara sway. Nay, we have also 
evidence, as will be shown farther on, that the Gurjara supremacy at 
one period was not restricted to Rajputana only, but had spread far 
beyond its limits. But this much is certain that Rajputanfi was casen- 
tially the country of the Gurjaras. 

The Rashtrakii^s are represented in their records as constantly 
fighting with the Gurjaras. Thus the R&dhanpur grant states that 
the Guijara, fearing G6vinda III., fled, nobody knew whither, so that 
he might not witness a battle even in a dream > An nnpublisbed 
oopper-plate charter of Amdghavarsha I.^ speaks of this Rash^a- 
kfita prince as having defeated the roaring Gdrjara king. The Nausirt 
grant of Indra 111. compares Krishem Il.’s battles with the Gurjara 
ruler to a storm of the rainy season.*’ The D^li and Earh&d grants 

1 Fafichatantra by Kosegarten, p. 229 ; Ibid. (Bo. Sk. Series) lY, an^* 
p. 88. In the latter, however, only Guijara-gr&ma is mentioned. 

* Kp. Jni. III. 266. 

s See further in the sequel. 

4 Sp. Ind, VI. 244. 

» This oopper-plate grant is in the possession of my brother, Prof. B. E. 
Bhandarkar, who is soon going to edit it. 

s Above Vol, XVllI. p. 25S. 
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of Kristina III. assert that, on hearing of the Oonquests of this 
B&shtrak&U sovereign, the hope of conquering K&lahjara and Ohitra- 
Icdfea dropped away from the heart of the Odrjara prince.^ To whom 
then do these Bftshtrakflta references to the Gdijara princes before 
the middle of the tenth centnry apply? It is snpposed by some anti- 
qnftriatas that they apply to the Gh&vad& kings of Anahilavdda.^ But 
the grant of the Chdlukya prince Pulakfesi Jan&6raya, dated 738*9 
A. D., mentions Oh&tdUkas and Gdrjaras among the peoples whose 
countries tvere invaded by the T&jika army.’ The kingdoms of 
the Gh&vdtakas or Ghdvadds and the Gdijaras are thus distinguished 
from one another. Secondly, the R^htrakft^ grants describe 
the battles between the K&shtrakutas and th^ Qurjaras in such a 
way as to show that they both were well-matched foes. The 
Gurjaras, who could in this manner measnre their strength against 
the B&shtraku^s must be supposed to have been a powerful dynasty 
holding sway over a vast range of territory. But the Ghavadas of 
Anahilav&(k do not appear to have been of great importance. No 
inscriptions of that dynasty have yet come to light, and the kingdom 
which they held was not extensive. We have seen above that, in the 
times of the BashtrakuUs, the boundaries of LaU had stretched as far 
north as Vadnagar, which is directly east of AnahilavA<^, the capital 
of the Ghavadas. The territory ruled over by the Ghdvadas could 
not, therefore, have been extensive, and consequently they must have 
occupied quite a subordinate position. For these reasons Chdvadds 
cannot be considered to be the Ghurjaras, who so braved the fiashtra- 
kflUs. 

A theory has been put forth that the Rashtrakd^ references to 
Gurjaras apply to the dynasty reigning at Bhillamal or Bhinm41.^ This 
view rests on the ground that Yuan-Ghuang speaks of the kingdom 
of Riu-che-lo or Gdrjaras as having for its capital Pi-lo-mo-lo, which, 
it is contended, is identical with Bhillamdla. Pi-lo-mo-lo was for 
long identified with Bfilmer in the JSsalmfir State by the French 
scholars, followed by Mr. Beal. Colonel Watson was the first to 
identify ‘ it with Bhillamfil, and Dr. Biihler was the first to lend 


1 Ep. Ind. V. 194 and IV. 284. 
a /ttd. Ani. XII. 181. 
a Tram, Inter, Ori, Cong. 1886, p, 231. 

* Bietory df Chyaritf in the OauUeer of the Bombay PtoMenty^ Vol. I,, 
Pt I., p. 466 lEi 
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coantenance to ibis identification.^ Bat the identification of Pi-lo-mo- 
lo with Bhillamala is far from satisfactory. For Yuan-Chuang says 
that the kingdom of Kia-che-lo or Gurjara lay 1,800 li or 300 miles 
to the north of the country of Valabhi. This means that the king- 
doms themselves, and not their capitals, were separated by this 
distance, and that consequently the distance between their capitals 
was much more than 300 miles. But. as a matter of fact, the 
distance ei'en between their capitals, ^.e. between Valabhi and 
Bhillamul (supposing Bhillamal to be identical with Pi-lo-mo-lo) 
scarcely comes to 215 miles, which is much less than even the 
distance of 300 miles which separates the two kingdoms. Secondly, 
it is highly doubtful ^hether the city of Bhillamal or Bhinmal was 
actually known by this name in Yuan-Chiiang’s time. For, in all the 
inscriptions that have come to light in and near the town, it is called 
Srimala, and not Bhillamal or Bhinmal.^ Again, the Jainas have 
preserved traditions which show that Hrimala was the earlier, and 
Bhillamala the later, name of the town. Mcrutnnga e.g. tells us 
that ^rimala was first called Bhillamala by Bh6ja of Dharfi, because 
the people of that town allowed the poet Magha to die of starva- 
tion.3 Dr. Biihler says that the astronomer Brahmagnpta, who 
flourished in A. D. 628, ‘‘ calls himself Bhillamalakakacharya.’’ ^ 
If Dr, Biihler’s statement is true, then it indeed follows that the 
name Bhillamalaka was known as early as Yuan-Chuang’s time. 
But on examining the authorities which he has adduced in support 
of his statement, one finds that Brahmagupta does not call himself 
Bhillamalakakacharya, bat is so called by others.^ Next, it is by no 
means certain that Bhillamal was the native place of Brahmagupta. 
For, although there are traditions which make Brahmagupta a 


1 Ind, Ant. VI. 63 and XVIT, 192. 

* Bombay Gazetteer^ Vol, I. Pt. L p, 472 ff. 

a Ind. Ant. VI. 63, footnote || ; XVII. 192, footnote 31. 

* Ind. Ant. XVII. 192. 

B Thus e,g,t on p. 297 of Die BaneMt und Trdkrit Bandtohriften der 
Berliner Bihliothek^ Vol. II., by Weber, the euding portion iti gri Bhilami^ 
ehdrya Bhata Jishnueuta BrahmaguptaviraGhite, *’ £ec., is immediately preceded 
by*' namastaemai Cri Bfahtaagupt&ya,'* This obeisance must be supposed to 
he ofiered to Brahmagupta, not by himself, but by somebody else, who most 
consequently be presumed to be speaking of the former as BhilomAUch&rya. 
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native of Bbillam&l, tbeie are other traditions, according to which 
Bivanagara was his native place.^ 

To whom then, let us ask again, do the references to Gurjara 
princes in the RashtrakuU records apply ? There is every proba- 
bility, nay, in my humble opinion, certainty that they apply to the 
dynasty of Mahddaya, to which Bhdja, Mahendrapala and Mahipala 
belonged. A copper-plate charter found at Haddala speaks of the 
Chapa prince Dharanivardha who issued the grant as ruling by the 
grace of the feet of BdjddhMja Paramehara Sri Mahipaladfeva ” 2 
The inscription is dated 914 A. D. Dr. Biihler, who edited the 
grant, held that this paramount sovereign Mahtpala was a Chudasama 
prince,® and Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji endorsed this view.* But 
Mr. A. M. T. Jackson was the first to see that this Mahipula was 
identical with the Gurjara king Mahipala mentioned by the Kanarese 
poet Pampa as being vanquished by the Chalukya ruler 
Narasiihha, father of his patron Arikgsarin II.® In the first 
place, there is here an agreement of names (viz, that of Mahiprda) 
in the case of the supreme ruler mentioned in the Haddala 
grant and of the Gurjara prince said by Fampa to have been defeated 
by Narasimha. Secondly, the dates of Narasiihha and Mahipala of 
the aforesaid grant agree. For, as Arikfisarin II. was a contemporary 
of the Rashtrakutar sovereign, GSvinda IV,® Narasiihha, father of 
Arikesarin II. may easily be supposed to be a contemporary of Indra 
HI., father of this Govinda IV. For Indra III, we have the dates 
915, 916-17 A. D. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to hold that 
Narasimha lived about 915 A. D., and the date of the Haddala 
grant, in which Mahipala is mentioned, is 914 A. D. There is thus 
an agreement not only with regard to names, as just shown, but also 
with regard to the dates of the princes Narasiihha and Mahipala of 
Dharanivaraha’s grant. Nothing, therefore, precludes us from holding 
with Mr. A. M. T. Jackson that the Mahipala of the |Hnd(iala 
inscription is identical with the Gurjara prince Mahipala vanquished 

1 Itid, Ant, Xyil. 192 and footnote 32 ; Ganakatarangini, The Pandit, 
N.S.,XIV.,18. 

* Ind. .dwf.XIJ. 193. 

> Loc. Oit. 192. 

* EUtory of Qujardtt in the Gazetteer of Bombay Btesidency^ Vol, 
1., Ft. 1., p. 188. 

B nid. p. 466. 

* Bp, Ind. Vll. 38-34. 
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by Narasimha. Now, this Mahipala, as we have seen, was a paramount 
aovereigni and for him the date 914 A. D. is furnished by the Had^alft 
charter. But the only paramonnt sovereign of the name of Mahlp4U 
reigning about this time was the Mahipala of the dynasty of Mahddaya 
for whom we have the date 917 A. D. of the Asni inscription.^ Here 
also there is not only an agreement of names but also an agree- 
ment of dates. The conclusion is. therefore, irresistible that the 
MahlpAla of the Hadd&Ift grant, the Giirjara King Mahipftia 
defeated by Narasimhs, and the MahtpAla of the Mab6daya dynasty 
are one and the same prince. Let us now proceed a step further. 
Karasimha who vanquished Mahipala was a feudatory chieftain 
holding the J61a country, which coincides in the main with the 
DhArwar district. Whereas the MahipAla of Mahddaja, whom he 
defeated was a paramount sovereign wielding sway over a vast range 
of territory in the north. Besides, Pampa tells ns that this Mahipala, 
being conquered, was pursued by Narasimha, as far as the confluence 
of the Ganges where the latter bached his horse.* Now, what can 
be more unnatural than that Narasimha, who was simply a feudatory 
and ruled over a small province in the south, should set out for an 
expedition of conquest as far north as Mah6daya (Eanauj), defeat 
Mahipala, the paramount sovereign of the north, and pursue him as 
far as the junction of the Ganges ? The whole matter is, however, 
rendered intelligible by the Cambay grant of Gdvinda IV., in my 
paper on which I have shown that, Indra III., father of this Bashtra- 
kuta prince, overran the north, attacked Mah5daya, and ousted its 
ruler MahipAla.^ Narasimha, being a feudatory of Indra III., must 
have accompanied this Rashtrakfl^ sovereign in his expedition of 
conquest in the north. Next, it mast be really Indra III., who 
pursued Mahipala as far as the confluence of the Ganges before the 
latter fled for refuge to Dharmapala of the Fala dynasty. But 
Pampa transferred to Narasimha the whole credit of defeating Mahi- 
pAla and pursuing him as far as the junction of the Ganges, as, 
being the protAgA of Narasimha’s son Arikdsarin II., he might 
naturally be expected to magnify his deeds. We thus see that the 
king Mahipala defeated by Indra III. was a Gflijara prince and that 


1 Ind. JfU. XYI. 178 ff. 

» Karnataka ^abdAnutABana by Bioe, Intro. 36-7. 
3 JSp. Ind. VII. 30*82. 
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consequentlj the Biislitrakuta references to Qdrjaras must be con* 
sidered to apply to the members of the Mahddaya dynasty, to which 
Mahipiiln belon}i;ed. The validity of this conclusion can be tested by 
the identification of another prince of this dynasty. The Vaiii and 
Rttdhanpur plates' of the Rushtrakute sovereign, G6viuda III., assert 
that Gfirinda's father Dhruva drove Vatsardja into the trackless 
Maru country, and wrested from him the two royal parasols of 
the Gauda king, which he had easily appropriated. The Baroda 
charter of the Gujarat Rashtrakuta king Karka states that Gdvinda 
III. caused Karka’s “ arm to become the door-bar of the country 
of the lord of the Gfirjnras who had become evilly inflamed by 
conquering the lord of Gauda and the lord of Vahga.”’ Com- 
paring, as was first done by Mr. A. M. T. Jackson,^ the state- 
ment of the Van! or Rftdhanpur, with that of the Baroda grant, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Vatsaraja defeated by Dhruva 
was a Gurjara prince. In the colophon of JinasSna’s Ilarivam^ bear- 
ing the date 783-4 A. Vatsaraja is mentioned as ruling in the 
west, and Brivallabha, son of Krish^, as ruling in the south. Whether 
we take Srivallabha to be an epithet of Gdvinda II. with Dr. Bhandar- 
knr and Prof. Pathak,’ or of his brother Dhruva with Dr. Fleet,* 
it can hardly be questioned that the Vatsaraja of the Jain Barivamsa 
is the same as thd Gurjara prince Vatsaraja defeated by Dhruva. 
Wo thus obtain a specific date, rts. 783-4 A. D., for the Gurjara king 
Vatsaraja. In a paper recently contributed by me to this journal, 
I have given what appear to me to be cogent reasons to show that the 
kings Ramabhadra, Bhoja, Mahendrapala and Mahipalu alias Hdramba- 
pala uf the :^iyaddni, Pdhdva, Asni, and Gwalior stone-inscriptions are 
identical with the homonymous kings of the Daulatpura, Dighwa- 

1 I/td. AfU, XX. li. ; lad, VI. 

* Ind. Ant. XII. 160 and 164. 

s Bombay Qazotteer. Vol I., Ft. I., p. 466. 

4 Ind. Ant. XV. 141 ; Early History of the Bekhan^ 66 ; Ep. Ind, VI, 
195-6 ; the eeoond half of the ttauza beginning with ^dkeeho-abda-sateshu, 
&o., does not appear to me to have been properly translated. The word 
nripa, in my opinion, shows that Avanti-bhdbhriti is to be ounneoted with 
jfurvdth, and Vatsddir^e with apardm. The translation would then be as 
follows : ** in the east, the Illustrious king of Avanti ; in the west, king 
VatsarAja ; (end) in the territory of the Sanryas, the victorious and brave 
VarAh *’ (or ** the brave JayavrAha ''—Peterson, Fourth Report on Sk. MSS. 
Index of Authors, p. 43, std note). 

^ Early History of Dekhan^ 56 ; Above, Vol. XX, p. 26. 

« Ep,lnd.Yo\. VI., 195-8. 

46 
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Dabaott an^ Bengal Asiatic Society’s copj^-plate inscriptions. The 
genealogy, therefore, given of Bh6ja in the Oanlatpnrft plate, e.^.^mnst 
be supposed to be exactly the same as that of Bhdja of the Gwalior 
and Siyado]^ stone-inscriptions, as they are both one and the same 
person. In the paper jnst alluded to, 1 hare also put forth the view 
that the correct readings of the dates of the plates are 900, 955 and 
988, and not 100, 155 and 188 as read by Dr. Fleet and Dr. Eielhorn, 
and that these dates are to be referred to the Vikrama era. We thns 
fVom the DaulatpurA plate obtain for Bh6ja the date 900 Y.E., t. e. 
844 A. D., which is the earliest of the dates we have for him. Now, 
in the genealogy of this Bhoja, the name of Yatsardja is mentioned, 
and as three generations removed from him.^ Taking the earliest 
date, 844 A.D. of Bh6ja, and allotting twentv-iive years to each one 
of the three generations, we get the period 769-794 A.D., to which 
Yatsaraja is to be assigned. And we have seen that Yatsaraja lived 
about 783 A.D., the date of the Jain Harivarissa in which he is 
referred to. We thus not only find the name of Yatsaraja occurring 
in the genealogy of Bh6ja who belonged to the Mah&daya dynasty, 
but also find that the period calculated for Yatsaraja, allowing an 
average duration of twenty-five years for each reign, completely agrees 
with the date we get for him from an independent source. There 
can, therefore, be little doubt that the dynasty of Mahodaya, to 
which Yatsaraja and Mahipala belonged, was a Gfirjara dynasty, and 
that the allusions to the Oui'jara princes in the BashtrakQ^ records 
apply to the members of this dynasty,* As the capital of this 
dynasty was Mahodaya (Kanauj), the Gfirjara seat of power lay at 
Kananj. And extraneous evidence is forthcoming in support of this 


1 jb>. Jnd, y. 211. 

a The king Vatsarfija defeated by Dhruva becomes the same as the prince 
VatssrAja mentioned in the DaulatpurA plate in the genealogy of Bh6ja, 
only if my theory that RAmabhadra, BhCja, MahAndrapAla and YinAyakapAla 
of the copper-pliite in^oriptions arc identical with fiAmabhadra, fihdja, 
BahAndrapAla and MahipAla or ZlArambapAla of the stone-inBcriptions is 
accepted. In support of the oorrectness of this theory, it may he said, in 
addition to the arguments adduced in the paper alluded to above, that, 
in' an unpublished grant of Amdghavarsha 1. in the possession of my brother 
Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar, Gdvinda III. is represented to have yanquished a 
prince named KAgabhata. This NAgabhafa ia evidently the son of VatsarAja 
mentioned in the genealogy of Bhdja and defeated by DhruvO; father of 
Q^bviuda Wl. 
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conolation* About A. D. 916 Abu Zaidi Sulaiman’s editor, speaks 
of Eanauj as a large country forming the empire of Juzr, Le, 
Odrjara.^ This means that the GKirjara princes raled over a vast 
range of territory, the capital of which was Kanauj, And the princes, 
who were reigning at Kaiiauj about the beginning of the tenth 
century, were members of the Mahddaya dynasty, who were thus, 
according to Abu Zaid,Qurjaras, -—a conclusion which perfectly agrees 
with what we have already established from an independent source. 
Next, the Arab traveller, A1 Masudi’ ( c. 943 A. D. ) says that the 
country of the Balhftras ( Rashtrakutas) extended from the Kanliar 
(Eonkan) in the south or south-west north to the frontiers of the 
king of Juzr (Gdrjsra), monarch rich in men, horses and 
camels.”* At another place, A1 Masddi says that the country of the 
king of Eanauj extended about a hundred and twenty square 
parasangs of Sindh, each parasang being equal to eight miles of this 
country.”^ He further tells us that this king had fonr armies 
according to the four quarters of the world, and that the army of the 
south fought against the Balhiira king of M&nktr ( Mftlkhgt). This 
means that the kingdom of the Biisbtrakutas lay immediately to the 
south of the kingdom of Eanauj, But A1 Masudi also says, as we 
have just seeu, that the Eonkan held by the Rashtrakutes lay im- 
mediately to the south of the kingdom of Juzr, i.e. Gurjara. The 
conclusion is, therefore, obvious that, by the kingdom of J uzr and 
the kingdom of Eanauj, A1 Masudi understands one and the same 
thing and that consequently the capital of the Juzr, i,e. Gurjara 
king was Eanauj. This is a farther confirmation of o4ir theory. 
Next, we find that the kingdoms of the Bushtraku^ and Gurjara 
kings were conterminous with one another and that they often waged 
war with one another. The country of Lata since the time of 
Odvinda III. was held by the Rashtrakutas, and the boundaries of 

^ Bombay QaatUeer, Yol. 1., pt- 1., pp. 525-7. 

* Bombay Qaaettaer, Vol. I., pt. I., p. 619» 

s Oompare with this the expreasion : hfU^fabMaya^aaminUit-aneka^gu ^ 
hattyHiha»ratha-patti-oampanna’8kandM9drdt, with whioh the DaalatpnrS, 
DighwA-Dabauli and Bengal As. Soc.'s grants begin. The GCrjara kings were 
rich in camels as they were in possession of BAjputAnA, whioh, even to this 
day, is the habitat of those Tnminant quadrupeds. Further, a horse-fair is 
mentioned in aPAhAvA inscription referring itself to the reign of Bhuja 
Ind, 1. 187). 

* Bombay Oaaettact^ Vol..I.,.pt. I., p. 61R. 
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L&U in iheir times had extended, as shown above, as far as Ya^-* 
nagar in the north. We have also shown that Rajpntanft was essen- 
tially the country of the OArjaras, and in the time of Mahipula at 
any rate, Kuthi&w&i also owned the Gdrjara sway, inasmuch as the 
Haddald grant of the Ohdpa prince DharAoivaruhs, who rnled at 
Yardhamuna ( Yadhwan) speaks of Mahtp&la as his overlord. There 
thus remains little donbt that the boundaries of the Rdshtrakd^ and 
Gurjara kingdoms were extremely close to one another; and as they 
were close neighbours, it is no wonder that they were constantly 
engaged in acts of mutual hostility, as A1 Masfldi informs us. We 
have already seen that 06vinda I1I.» Amdghavarsha L, Krishna II. 
and Krishim III. are represented in the RushtrakuU records to have 
inflicted defeats upon the Gflrjara kings. And now we have seen 
that Yatsarflja and Mahipula, whom Dhruva and Indra III. respec- 
tively vanquished, were also Gdrjara sovereigns. In short, all evidence 
points to the conclusion that the RashtrakuU references to Gflrjaras 
apply to the dynasty to which Yatsaraja and Mahipula belonged. 
There can be no donbt whatever that, since the time of Bh6ja, the 
capital of the dynasty was Mahddaya or Kananj. But whether it 
was so in the time of Yatsaraja is not certain. But, in the Yani and 
Rudhan pur plates, Yatsaraja is spoken of as ^intoxicated in conse- 
quence of the fortune of royalty of the Gauda king which he had easily 
appropriated.”^ If it is supposed that Yatsaruja’s power was 
restricted to Rajputdna only, then it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand how he could have subjugated such a distant territory as the 
Gauda country. But, if it is held that he wielded supremacy over the 
country, ruled over by Bh6ja, Mah^ndrapula and others, i.e. as far 
east as Sruvastt and V&ruMsi,^ then it becomes intelligible that he 
shonld attack and reduce the Gauda territory. Again, on the 
assumption that the capital of this Gurjara dynasty before the time 
of Bhdja ( A. D. 844-82) was Kanau j, the gap of no less than one 
hundred years between this king and Yasovarman, patron of Bhava- 
bhflti and Vakpati, who, we know, was reigning at Kananj as late as 


1 Ind. Ant. XT. 157 ; Ep. Ind. TI. 243 ; that Gauda here denotes a part 
ef Bengal is shown by the fact that it is associated with Vanga in the 
Bar6da grant, which is spoken of as having been conquered by the Gflrjara, 
who, as mentioned above, was doubtless YatsarAja. 

• Ind, inU XY. 112 and 141. 
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A. D. 744,^ completolj ^sappeun, because Ddra^kti (c. 750 A, D.). 
the first mler of this dynasty and father of VatsarAja (A, D, 769-794) 
koines quite close to the date 744 A. D. when YaiOvarman was liring. 
Strong probabilities, therefore, lead us to conclude that the seat of 
power of this Gfirjara dynasty was at Kanauj from the yery begin- 
ning. 

But even befuie this Gfirjara dynasty of Mah6daya came to power 
there were Giirjara princes and Gurjara kingdoms. We have already 
seen that the Chinese traveller Tuan-Ohuang (c. 640 A.D.) speaks 
of the central and northern portions of Bujputuna as the kingdom of 
Kiu-che-lo or Gfirjaras with its capital at Pi-lo-mo-lo. The Aihole 
inscripdol of A. D, 634 mentions the Ohalnkya prince Pulakdsin II. 
as having defeated the Gfirjaras. Next, the Harshacharita, as shown 
above, represents Prabhukaravardhana (c. 585 A. D.) as being (the 
canae of) sleeplessness to the Gurjara king.” That these Guijaras 
are to he located in, and held sway over, the greater portion of Ruj- 
putana has been shown above. It is also equally incontrovertible 
that their capital was, as mentioned by Yuan-Chuang, Pi4o-mo>lo ; 
but, in my opinion, as said above, no satisfactory identification of 
this Pi-lo-mo-lo has as yet been established. This is the only know- 
ledge we possess about this Giirjara dynasty. No epigraphic records 
have as yet come to light which give us information regarding what 
the name of this dynasty was and who wei^e the members thereof. 

When then did the modern province of Gujarat come to be called 
after Gurjaras ? We have seen that, up to the time of the RAshtrakuta 
king GAvinda IV., it was known as La^. Not long after tUh reign 
of GAvinda IV., the Rushtrakuta sovereignty over Lu^ was over- 
thrown, and that of the Chaulukyas established. And it was evidently 
in the time of the Ghaulukya sovereigns that Gujarat came to be 
called after GArjaras. The DAhad inscription of A. D. 1140 speaks 
of the Ghaulukya king Jayasimha as a ruler of Giirjaramandala.* 
In the SomanAth PAUn of G. E. 850, i.e. A. D, 1168, the 

Ghaulukya prince Kumarapula is called king of the Gurjjaramapdala.* 
In many other records of the Ghaulnkya period and later, Gujar&t 
has been differently called after Gftrjaras. Thus in the Girnar 

1 Kalbana'i Chronicle of the Kings of KStmlr, by Dr. Stein, Vol. I., p. 
132, footnote 181. 

* Ind. Ant. X. 169. 

• Vienna Ofi. Jour. III. 9. 
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inBcriptioBt of Vastup&la and TtjapAla, GfirjarAman^ala is referred 
to and ia apoken of as including Dhavalakkaka (Dh61ka) and other 
towns.^ In a Jain work named Patbarallvachan&, the province is 
oalled Ourjaradft^a, in which the city of Kappa^ava^i ja (Kapadvanj) is 
mentioned as included.' In an inscription, dated V. E. 1556, &e town 
of Ahimmadavada is spoken of as situated in Gdrjaradharitri.* In the 
eoilophon of the work entitled Pra^dsahritya,. the author Gaug&dhara 
aajs that he completed it in Y. £. 1163 at Stambhatlrtha (Cambay) 
in Gurjaramaadala> We find Gnjardt mentioned also by the name 
of G5rjaratra. Thus in Jinadattasuri’s GanadhttratidrdhaaataJta^ Gnj- 
aratta (GdrjaratrA) is referred to with its capital Anahillav&da (Ana- 
hillap4taka) and with king Dnrlabharaja reigning there.^ Again, 
G&rjaratrft is mentioned in DharmasAgaragani^s GurvdvalUdtra^ 
wherein Srt Uftvdndrasfiri is represented to have gone to Giirjaratr& 
from Ujjayint in Malavaka.' It will thus be seen that it was after 
the establishment of the Ohaulukya power that Giijar&t came to be 
variously called after Gdrjaras. It will be further seen that G6rjara- 
trft was one of the names by which the province was called after 
Gdtjaras, This is highly important, because it supplies us with 
the original name from which the modern name Gujar&t is to be 
derived. Attempts have been made to trace Gnjar&t to GArjara- 
rAshtra and GArjara-ratra/ With regard to the first of these names, 
its modern equivalent would be Gnjariith and not Gujarat. The 
change of atha into ta, instead of into tha, which this proposal 
involves, is philologically improbable. With regard to the second 
name, though GArjara-ratra might pass into Gujarat, the name itself ia 
unkoown to Sanskrit and Prakrit literature as well as inscriptions. 
But the corruption of GArjaratrA into GujarAt is perfectly regular 
aud natural. Besides, we have seen above that QArjaratrA was the 
pame of a province in RAjputanA called after GArjaras. It is^ 
therefore, quite intelligible that, a portion of LAU, when occupied 
by GAqaras, should similarly be called G ArjartrA after them. I say 
1 AroK Burv, WeiLInd, II. 170. 

• Weber, Pie 8k, und Pr. Haiidaehriftan dat BarUner BihUethek^ II, 1040. 

« Ep, Ind^ Vol. IV., p. 299. 

• Eotieea ef 8k» M83. by Mitra, Vol, II., pp. 118-4. 

» Weber, Die 8k. und Pr. Handachriften der Barliner Bibliothek, II. 990. 

• Itid. 1008 . 

r Siatory of QujarU^ in the Gazetteer of the Bombay fremdency^ Vol. X.^ 
pt« I., pp. 2 and 86. 
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H portion of LAtii, because from the above it will be easily perceived 
Chat, as the province held by the Gftrjaras included PholkA» 
Kspa^l^anj, AhmedAbftd, Puta^ and Cambay, it did not extend to 
the south of the Mahf. And quite in consonance with this view, 
we dad LdU mentioned in inscriptions during the Ohaulukya period 
eide by side with such expressions as GdrjaradSsa, Gdrjaramandala and 
so forth.i Xnd even to this day both Hindna and Muhammadans of 
Surat visiting PaUn and Ahmeddbdd speak of going to Gujarat, 
whereas the Ahined&bdd division of the Ndgar Brdhmanas call 
their caste-people of Surat Kunkan&a.^ 

It is thus clear that a portion of LaU first came to be called after 
GKirjaras, when it came under the away of the Ghaulnkyas. The con- 
clusion is, therefore, irresistible that the Ghaulnkyas were Gurjaras. 
The first independent king of the Chaulukya dynasty was Mularuja. 
In one of bis copper-plate charters, dated V. E. 1043, he is called 
Mahdrdjddhirdja Sri-Mularuja, son of Mahdrdjddhirdja Sri-Raji.^ 
In another of his grants, dated V. E. 1051, he is styled paramahhaU 
fdraka mahdrdjddhirdja paramesvara MAlarujadAva/ It is thus 
plain that in and before V. E. 1043, the date of the first grant 
Mularaja was not a paramount sovereign. Besides, in the first grants 
he is spoken of as having conquered by the strength of his arms 
the Sarasvatamandula, the country surrounding Anahilavada the capi- 
tal of the Chaulukyas. This means that Mular&ja was not originally 
a king, but made himself so by his conquests. And the traditions 
are unanimous in saying that his father Kaja (properly Raji) came 
from Kalyuuakateka in Eanyakabja.” Where this KalyauakaUka 
is to be located has puzzled many antiquarians. But I think that, in 
all likelihood, Ealyauakataka denotes Eanauj itself. We have 
seen that Eanauj was known by the name MahSdaya. And 
MahSdaya and Ealyana are identical iu meaning. Secondly, it is to 
be noted that, in the copper-plate charters of Bh6ja, Mahendrapala 
and Yiiiayakapala, MahSdaya is called a shandhdvdra.^ Skandhdvdra 


I See B.g, Ep. Ind, V. 31. 

> EUtory of Qujar&t^ in the Qaxeiteer of ike Bombay Preeideneyt Vol. I., 
pt. I., p. 6, footnote 1. 

» Ind. Awb. VL 191 IT. * Vienna Ori, Jour. V. 800. I 

» Ind. Ant. VI. 181 ; Bietory of Ovjarkt in ike Qatetteer of the Boe^ •y 
Vretkiency^ Vol. 1., pt. I., pp. 150 and 150-7* 

« Ep. Ind. V. 211 ; Ind. Ant. XV. 113 and 140. 
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and Katahif again, are synonymous terms. Hence Kalyanakataka is 
equivalent to Mah8dayaskandhd(rara, so far as their meaning goes. 
And, as Hindu authors are in the habit of speaking abont the same 
kings and cities in terms difEerent but equivalent in meaning, it is 
highly probable that by Kalyanakataka in the Kanyaj^nbja country 
Kanau] is meant. HularAja thus becomes connected with Kanauj 
in the north, which, as shown above, was up to the middle of the 
tenth century a seat of the Ourjara power. Mularaja thus appears to 
be of Gurjara nationality, and this is in keeping with the conclusion 
that Chaulukyas were Gurjaras arrived at from the fact that it was 
since their setilement that Gujarat came to be culled after Gurjaras. 

With the Chaulukyas are closely associated Paramaras, Ohahamanas 
and Pratiharas, all of them being styled Aguikulas. Colonel Tod 
mentions a tradition with regard to the origin of these Agnikulas.^ 
On Mount Abu the Brahmanas were disturbed by the demons in the 
performance of their sacrifice. So assembling round the agni-kunda 
under the presidency of Vasishtha, they prayed to Mahad^va, and 
from the pit of the sacrificial fire arose a figure whom the Brdhma- 
inias placed as guardian of the gate, and hence his name *Trithihadwara” 
contracted to Parihar (Pratihara). A second arose, and, being 
formed in the palm of the hand (chuluka), was called ** Cfaalook” 
(Chaulnkya). A third issued forth and was named Pramara (Para- 
mAra), and a fourth figure appeared quadriform (chaturanga), and 
hence his name ChobAn (Chahamana). As the ancestors of Prati- 
hAras, Chaulukyas, Paramaras and C'hAhamAnas all issued forth from 
the agni’kundaf it is plain that they have a common origin, and that 
hence they belong to one and the same race. And as we have seen 
thiit the Chaulukyas were Gurjaras, it is not unreasonable to argue 
that the other three families also are of the Gurjara stock. In the 
case of Pratiharas at any rate, there can be no doubt, since, as was 
seen above, in the RAjdr stone-inscription MathanadSva is called a 
Gfirjara-Pratibara, which must, I think, be interpreted to mean that 
be was of the Pratihara family and of the Gurjara race. Three 
considerations indirectly make the Paramaras Gurjaras. The 
first IB that the Firozpur Gujars of the Punjab have a tradition that 
they came there from DAr nagarin the sonth.* As Dhura was 
from the beginning the seat of the Faramara power, this may be 

2 Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (Oalcutta edition), Vol • I., pp. 88<9. 

* Ibbetson, Census of the Fan jab, p. 263, para. 480. 
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considered as a not unlikely indication of the Paramaras being 
Gdjars. The second consideration is that the Gurjara Ohavad&s 
were a branch of Paramaras ; and the third is that the Gurjara Osvals 
are Paramaras.^ 

We thus fte that Gujarat is the modern form of the Sanskrit 
GurjnratrA and that Gujurat came to be so called when it was occu- 
pied bv the Chaulukyas. ’ But it has been shown above that, even 
before as now, not the whole, but the northern part only, of the 
present Gujarat was known as Gijrjaradesa or Gurjaratra, and that, 
during the Chaiilukya period, the southern part continued for some 
lime to be called Lata. It must not, however, be supposed that, 
when the northern part of Gujarat came to be called after Gurjaras 
during the period of the Chaiilukya supremacy, Rajputana, which was 
known as Gurjaradesa before the Chaiilukya period ceased to be so 
knj|wn. Thus, in the Abu inscription of V. B. 1342, Samarasiihha, 
to whose reia:n it refers itself, is described as “ lifting the deeply sunk 
Gurjara-mahi out of the Turushka sea.” 2 Here Gurjara-mahi 
doubtless denotes Modapata (Me\:i(][) held by Samarasirhha and the 
country surrounding it. Similarly, A1 Biruni (A. D. 970-1031) tells 
us that to the south-east of Kanauj lay “ Guzarat,’* the capital of 
which was Bazaii alias NarAyan, which was not far from Jaipur.3 
This means that, even “from the time of A1 Biruni to the time of 
Samarasimha, a portion of Rajputana continued to be called after 
Gurjaras. 

A few words regarding the origin of the Gur jaras will not, I think, 
be out of place. General Cunningham identifies them with the 
Tocliari, alia^ Yuechi, alias Kusbana. The reason alleged by him 
in support of his thesis is that, besides the dats whom he identifies 
with the Zaiithii of Strabo, and the liatti of Pliny and Ptolemy, 
Gujars “ are the only numerous race of foreign origin in the Panjab 
and North-Western Provinces of India who are known to have been 
powerful during the early centuries of the Christian era.” ^ Though 
the reason put forth by Cunningham is not convincing, the fact 
that, the Srimali Brabmanas and most of the present chiefs of 
RajpntAnA, which was essentially the country of the Gurjaras, trace 

I Bombay GazcAtver^ Vol. iX., pt, II,, p, 4b5, 

* UA. Ant. XVI. 350. 

* Sachau, A1 Biruni, I, 202 ; Bombay QmetU^&r, Vol, I., pt. I., p. 520. 

* AreJi, 8urv, Iteports by Cunningham, Vol. II. p. 70. 
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their origin to Kanak or Eanaksen, who is commonly supposed to be 
Eanishka, seeiiis to support his view.^ But we must not attach 
too much importance to the legends about Kanaksen, for the Turks of 
E&bul, who are certainly not older than the latter part of the 
sixth century in that reign also claimed Eanishka as Ak ancestor 
Mr. J. S. Nesfield, however, propounds the theory that the pastoral 
castes, such as Ahirs, Gujars and Jats are the necessary intermediate 
link between the liunting and the agricultural, that the word Gujar, 
in particular, comes from the Sanskrit gochara or cattle-grazer, 
and that consequently they are not of an alien stock.^ In the 
first place, the Sanskrit word gocluira does not mean a cattle-g razor, 
as Mr, Nesfield supposes. Secondly, the custom of many foreign 
Hinduized royal families of identifying their dynastic, with epic, 
names, and tracing their descent from some epic hero is too well- 
known to require any proof. Next, the genuine Aryan gn^tas^, or 
herdsmen, so far as we can judge from the Pali Jntakas and 
Mahabhurata, were of settled habits. But tlm pastoral castes, such as 
Ahirs, Gujars and Jats, have even to this day preserved their 
nomadic and predatory instincts to a more or less extent. This would 
point to their scythic, rather than Aryan, origin. 

Many ethnologists are of opinion that Ahirs, Gujars and »Jafcs are 
all of one ethnic stock, and that the differences that are visible 
between them are to he explained by the fact that they entered India 
at different times or settled in different parts Of these hordes, 
Ahirs appear to be the earliest, who poured into India. Abhiras, 
Ahirs, are mentioned as a tribe in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta.^ An Abhira prince is also referred to in a Nasik 
cave-inscription of the third century,® A third inscription found at 
Gunda and dated A. D. 181 in the reign of the Xshntrapa 
Kudrasixhha speaks of his general Rudrabhuti who is therein called 
an Abhjra.^ The Abhiras were thus settled in India as early as 
the latter half of the second century after Christ. Next in chronolo- 

1 Bombay Gazetteer o\, ]., pt. 1., p, 462, footnote 3. 

A note from Mr. A. M. T. Jackson. 

® Brifif View of the Oaste Syetem of the J^orth' Western Trovinees and Oudh, 

& 0 ., p. 12, para. 26. 

* Ibbetson, Census of the Panjab, p. 265. 

^ Cor. Ins. Ind. HI. p. 8. 

® Arch. Sura. West. Ind. IV. 103, 

t Ind. Ant. X. 157. 
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gical order come the Qurjaras. It has beea shown above that the 
country of Giirjaras is alluded to by Yuan-Chuaug (c. 640 A. D.), 
that they are mentioned in the Aihole inscription of A. D. 634 as 
being defeated by the Chauluk^a prince Pulakgsi II., and that they are 
spoken of b^ Buna in his Harshacharita as being vanquished by 
Prabhakaravardhana (c, 585 A. D.) An earlier reference to Gurjaras 
than that of A. D, 585 cannot be traced. They may, therefore, 
be supposed to have penetrated India about the beginning of the 
sixth century. The Jats, in my opinion, were the last to enter India, 
inasmuch as they do not appear to have been anywhere mentioned in 
ancient inscriptions or to have wielded sway over any province like 
Ahhiras or Gurjaras before the Muhammadan conquest. Now, the 
principal feature of these foreign tribes that strikes us is, that, when 
they entered the Panjub from the north-west, they advanced further 
both to the east and the south, conquering and settling in various 
provinces called after them. The Ahirs are thus found in large 
numbers to the east as far aa Bengal ; and, in the Mirziipur district 
of the North-Western Provinces, there is a tract of land called 
Ahraura doubtlessly named after them. The Ahirs are spread to the 
south as far as the Dekkan; and, as an Abhira prince is mentioned 
ill a Niisik cave*iu6cription, as we have just seen, it is clear that the 
A bliiras once held sway over Maharashtra. Besides, the province 
called Ahirwur to the south of Jhaiisi shows that the Ahirs had 
gained a footing even in Central India. It is true that, in the Punjab 
proper to the exclusion of the Dehli and Gurgaon Districts, no Ahirs 
are at present found. But in the Musala Parva of the Mahabharata, 
Arjuna is represented to have been waylaid by Abhiras in the 
Panchanadadesa, i.e. the Panjab, as he was going from Dvaraka to 
Mathura with the widowed females and tri?asui*es of the Yaduvas after 
burning the dead bodies of Krishna and Balarama.^ These Abhiras 
are therein called Dasyus and Mlechchhas. This shows that, in the 
early centuries of the Christian era when the Musala Parva was 
probably composed, the Abhiras did exist in the Panjab, and that, 
as they are spoken of as banditti and foreigners, they arc undoubtedly 
to be considered as a foreign nomadic tribe. With regard to the 
present distribution of the Gujars, in the hilly country of Jammu, 
(yhibhal and Ilazal in the Pan jab and away in the Independent 
Territory lying to the north of Peshawar as far as the Swat river 

1 AdhyAya, 7; also Vishnu Purdna by Wilson, Gap. 38. 
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GKkjar herdsmen are found in large anrabers. " Here thej are a 
purely pastoral and almost nomad race» taking their herds up into 
the higher ranges in summer and descending with them into the 
valleys during the cold weather.*’^ This, in my opinion, unmistak- 
ably points to their Scythian, rather than Aryan, origin. In the 
Southern Panjab they are not so numerous as they are 
towards the north, “ where they have given their name 
to several important places, such as GujraiiwAlA, in the 
Rechna Duab, Gujarat in the Ghaj Duab, and Gujar Klidti 
in the Sindh Sagar Durib.” * To the east they have spread in 
great numbers down the Upper Jumna ; and, in the Saharanpiir 
district, which during the eighteenth century was actually called 
Gujarat. Still further to the east “ they occupy the petty State of 
Samptar in Bundelkhand.” To the south they have spread as far 
as the Gujarat province of the Bombay Presidency. One of the 
northern districts of Gwalior is still called Giijargsir after the Gujars. 
That the larger portion of Bajputana was known as Gurjnra-desa 
and that the peninsula of Gujarat owes its name to these (ilujars has 
already been shown in detail. That up to the middle of the tenth 
century almost the whole of North India, excepting Bengal, owned 
their supremacy, with their sent of power at Kanauj and that their 
might afterwards overshadowed Central India and the peninsula of 
Gujarat with their capital at AnahillapaUka has also been shown 
above. 

Another noteworthy feature about these Abhiras and Gujaras is 
the way in which they are gradually being merged into tlie Hindu 
population. Thus iii Khandesh, many craftsmen classes are split 
up into two divisions, simple and Ahir, Thus besides Abliira Bfah' 
manRS and Abirs proper, th^rc are Ahir Sonars or goldsmiths, Ahir 
Sutars or carpenters, Ahir Salis or weavers, Ahir Guravs or temple- 
servants and Ahir Kolis or fishers,® Similarly in Gujarat many artisan 
and other classes arc of two divisions, simple and Gujar. Thns there 
are Gujar Kanbis or husbandmen, Gujar Vanias or traders^ Gujar 
Suthars or carpenters, Gujar Sonis or goldsmiths, Gujar Kumbhars 
or potters and Gujor Salats or masons.^ As a new foreign tribe 

1 Ihbetson, Census of the Panjab, p. 263. 

® Arch. Sufv. Rejforts, by Cunningham, Vol. II. pp. 71-2. 

^ Bombay Gazetteer^ Vol. XII., p. 69 and footnote 10. 

* IhU, Vol. I., Pt. L, p. 4. 
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settles, many of its members gradually give up their original profes- 
sion, follow the occupations of different castes, and are thus broken 
up into many divisions, each division being known by the name 
of its calling. In process of time, by a fiction too wide-spread to 
reqnire any proof, that community of occupation presupposes com- 
munity of origin, each division of the now tribe traces descent from 
the same source as that of the other people of the caste pursuing the 
same calling. The original tribal name soon sinks to the name of a 
division or to a mere surname, and the whole tribe is thus absorbed 
into the general class. 




PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

1902. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 
6th March 1902. 

Present. 

His Excellency Lord Northcote, g.c.i.e., Patron of the Society. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice E. T. Candy, President, in the chair. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice N, G. Chandavarkar, Mr. James Mac- 
Donald, Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan, Dr. D. Macdonald, Mr. H. O. Quin, 
Mr. V. D. Thackersey, Mr. M. D. Thackersey, Mr. B. N. Sirvai, 
Mr. M. R. Bodas, Mr. N. M. Cama, Mr. K. R. Cama, Mr. P. V. 
Mawjee, Mr. Furdoonjee Jamsctjee, Mr. S. T. Bhandare, Mr. J. 
S. Sanjngiri, Mr. R. S. Rastamjee, Shamsul Ulma Jivanji J. 
Modi, Shamsul Ulma Dastur Darab P. Snnjana. Mr. R. P. Karkaria, 
Mr. J. E. Aspinwall, Rev. R. Macomish, Rev. W. G. Robertson, Mr. 
Nanabhai N. Saher, Mr. P. A, Wadia, Rev, Fr, Wallrath, Rev. Dr. 
B. DeMonte, Mr. H, S. Lawrence, Mr. H. Kennard, Dr. G. B. Kher, 
Mr. Shanirao Vithal, Mr. R. Taylor, Mr, C. D, M. Lirajee, Col. G, 
W. Mitchell. Mr. H, R. H. Wilkinson, Mr. F. A. Vakil, Mr. J. M. 
Dick, Mr. E. Modi, and the Rev. 11. Scott — Hony, Secretary, 

Visitors. 

The Hon. Mr. Raleigh, The Hon. Mr. Justice Gooroodas Banerjee 
and Mr. A. Pedler, Members of the Indian Universities Commission, 
and Mr. J. H. Du Boulay (Private Secy, to H. E. Lord Northcote). 
The Honorary Secretary read the following Report for 1901 : — 

THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1901- 

MEMBKRS. 

Resident. — Fifty-four members were elected during the year, and 
2 non-resident members returned to Bombay and were added to the list 
of Resident Members. Twenty-seven members resigned, 21 retired, 
5 died and 7, having left Bombay, desired to be transferred to the 
non-resident list. The total number of members at the close of 1901 
was 291. The number at the end of 1000 was 295. 
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Non-Resident , — Six new members were added to this class and 7 
were transferred from tbe list of Hesident Members : 1 died and 2 
were placed on the resident list. The number on the roll at the end 
of the year was 62. The number at the end of the preceding year 
was 52. 


OBITUARY. 

The Society regret to announce the loss by death during tbe year 
of the following members : — 

RESIDENT. 

Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, Bart. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. G. Ranade. 

J. Jackson, Esq. 

F. G. Parrott, Esq. 

Col. 0. B. Maitland. 

NON-RESIDENT. 

C. G. Dodgson, Esq., I.C.S. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

The papers contributed to tbe Society during the year were :-r 
Time and Place of the Composition of the Gathas, by P. A. 
Wadia,M.A. 

An Untranslated Chapter of the Bundehesh, by Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

A NewChalukya Grant of Kirtirarma II, by K. B. Pathak,B.A. 
Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastoor Meherji Rana, by 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

A Note on the six Cbalukya Gold Coins, found in the Bijapur 
District, by Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. 

LIBRARY. 

The total issues of books during tbe year were 36,648 volumes ; 
25,137 of new books including periodicals and 11,511 of the old. 
The issues during 1900 were 35,029 volumes ; 23,991 of new books 
and 11,033 of the old. 
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August 



• mm 

1,058 

2,125 

122 

September 


• • • 

• •• 

865 

2,221 

128 

October 

mmm 



904 

2,282 

122 

November 


• •• 


657 

1.779 

101 

December 

• •• 


... 

816 

1,867 

112 

The volumes 

of issues oE 

old and new books arranged accordiu 

to subjects 

are 

shown in 

the following table 

: — 



Glasses. 


Volumes. 


Novels 

Miauellaneous and works on several subjects by the same Authors. 
Bioffraphy and Fei^onal Narratives ... ... ••• 

Voyages, Travels, &c 

History and Chronology ... 

Oriental Literature 

Naval and Military 

Traosactions of Learned Sooietiea, Reviews, Magazines, &c.... 

Politics, Political Economy, &c 

English Poetry and Drama ... 

Religion and Theology 

Philology, Literary History, &c. ... ... ••• 

Foreign Literature 

Medicine, Surgery and Physiology 

Fine Arts, Architecture, Ac. ... 

Natural History, Geology, Chemistry, &o 

Archaeology, Antiquities, Numismatics, Heraldry, Ac 

Metaphysics and Moral Philosophy ... 

Glassies and Translations ... ... ... ... ... 

Government Publications and Public Records 

Botany, Agriculture and Horticulture 

Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Astronomy, Ac. 

Jurisprudence * 

Grammatical Works.., 

Logic and Rhetoric ••• 

Periodicals, in loose numbers 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

The Additions to the Library during 1901 were 1,043 volumes or 
parts of volumes. Of these 758 were added by purchase and 285 
by presentation. The presents as usual were chiefly by the Bombay 
Government, the Secretary of State for India, the Government of 
India, and the other Local Governments, and a few by individual 
authors and other donors. 

The volumes of each class of books purchased and presented are 
sliown in the subjoined table : — 



Pur- 

chased. 

Pre- 

sented. 

Bdigion and Theology 

13 

1 

Metaphysics and Moral Philosophy 

6 

... 

Glassies and Translations, .« ... ... ... 

11 

... 

Philology, Literary History and Bibliography 

10 

“’2 

History and Chronology 

33 

Politics, Political Economy, Trade and Commeroe 

9 

20 

Jurisprudence ••• 

4 

6 

Government Puhlicatlons and Public Records 

17 

131 

Biography and Personal Narratives 

50 

•I. 

Arohajology, Antiquities, Numismatics, Heraldry, &c. 

6 

6 

Voyages, Travels, Geography and Topography 

29 

2 

English Poetry and Dramatic Works 

15 

1 

Hovels, Romances and Tales .. ... „. .. 

Miscellaneous, and works on several subjects by the same 

247 

■ e* 

Authors 

51 

3 

Foreign Literature 

1 

1 

Natural Philosophy, Mathematics and Astronomy 

6 

2* 

Fine Arts and Architecture 

14 

3 

Naval and Military Subjects 

80 

... 

Natural History, Geology, Mineralogy and Chemistry 

13 


Botany, Agriculture and Horticulture ... 

4 

2 

Medicine, Surgery and Physiology 

Encyclopediasi Transactions of Learned Societies, Annuals 

7 

3 

and Serials, &c 

162 

60 

Dictionaries and Grammatical Works ... ... ... ... 

5 

... 

Oriental Literature 

16 

42 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


The Newspapers, Periodicals, and Journals and Transactions of 
Learned Societies subscribed for and presented to the Society during 
the year were : — 

Ijiterary JMonthlies ••• ... ••• 16 

Illustrated Papers and Magazines ••• ... 17 
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Scientific and Philosophical «lournals, Transactions of 
Learned Societies, &c 36 

^^OYieWS ••• ••• ••• a** a«« 14 

English Newspapers 20 

English and French Registers, Almanacs, Directories, &c. 14 

Foreign Literary and Scientific Periodicals 10 

American Literary and Scientific Periodicals 11 

Indian Newspapers and Government Gazettes ... 22 
Indian Journals, Reviews, &c 31 

At a meeting of the Society called for under Article XX of the Rules 
for the Revision of the Newspapers, Periodicals, &c., taken by the 
Society, it was resolved to subscribe to : — 

Country Life, 

Benares Ohaukhamba Sanskrit Series (for one year), 

East and West; 
and to discontinue — 

Gomptes Rendns des Stances de T Academic des Sciences, 

India, 

St. James’ Budget, 
from the beginning of 1902. 

COIN CABINET. 

The accessions to the Coin Cabinet during the year were 21 ; 
2 gold, 11 silver, 4 copper, and 4 lead. All the coins were received 
from difEerent Governments under the Treasure-Trove Act. 

A detailed descriptive list of the coins is subjoined 
Presented by the Bombay Government — 

6 Silver coins of Aurangzeb, found in the Ratnagiri District. 
1 Silver coin of Shah Jehan, found in the Ratnagiri District. 
1 Silver coin of Shah Alam, found in the Ratnagiri District. 
1 Gold coin of the Ehaliffs, A. II. 80, found in the Ratna- 
giri District. 

1 Copper coin of Ahmad Shah II., King of Gujerat, found in 
the Ahmedabad District. 

1 Copper coin of MuzafEar Khan II., King of Gnjcrat, found 
in the Ahmedabad District. 
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1 Copper coin of Muzaffar Khan III., King of Gnjerat, 
found in the Ahmedabad District. 

1 Chalukva gold coin of Jagadekamalla, found in the Bija- 
put District. 

Presented by the Government of the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh— 

1 Silver coin of Asata Pala, King of Kabul. 

2 Silver coins of Shah Alam II. 

Presented by the Government of Madras — 

1 Copper coin of Aurangzeb, found in Pattikondad Taluq, 
Kurnool District. 

4 Leaden coins of the Andhra Dynasty (Horse Type), found 
in the village of Batbalapalli, Anantapur District. 


JOURNAL. 

Number 57 being the first number of a new volume (Vol. XXI), 
has been published and will be issued in a few days. With it will 
also be issued Index, Title-page, and Contents of Volume XX., which 
has been completed. 

The new number contains the following papers and abstract of 
Proceedings of the Society for 1901, and a list of Books, Pamphlets, 
&c., presented to the Society during the period : — 

On the Jaina Poem Rdghavap^ndaviya, a Reply to Prof. Max 
Muller, by K. B. Pathak, B.A. 

The Ancient Name of Sanjan, by Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

Apastamba and Baudhdyana, by K. B. Pathak, B.A. 

Astronomy in its bearing on the Antiquity of the Aryans, by 
Y. B. Ketkar, Esq. 

Time and Place of the Composition of the Gathas, by P. A. 
Wadia, M.A. 

An Untranslated Chapter of the Bundehesh, by Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A. 

A Note on some Chalukya Gold Coins, found in the Bijapur 
District, by Shridhar R. Bandarkar, M.A. 
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The following is a list of Governments, Learned Societies and other 
Institutions to which the Journal of the Society is presented : — 


Bombay Government. 

Government of India. 

Government of Bengal. 

Government of Madras. 

Punjab Government. 

Government, N.-W. Provinces and 
Ondh. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Pro* 
vinces. 

Chief Commissioner, Coorg. 
Eesident, Hyderabad. 

Government of Burmah. 

Geological Survey of India. 

G. T. Survey of India. 

Marine Survey of India. j 

Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Agricultural Society of India. 
Literary Society of Madras. 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 
Bombay University. 

Madras University. 

Punjab University. 

Mahabodhi Society, Calcutta. 
Government Museum, Madras. 
Indian Journal of Education, 
Madras. 

R. A. Society, Ceylon Branch. 

R. A. Society, North-China 
Branch. 

The Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Strasburg Library. 

Geographical Society, Vienna, 
London Institution of Civil En- 
gineers. 


Royal Geographical Society, 
London. 

Statistical Society, London. 

Royal Astronomical Society. 

Literary and Philosophical Society 
Manchester. 

Imperial Academy of Science, 
St. Petersburg. 

Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, 

Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries, Copenhagen. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Deutsche Morgenlandischcn Ge- 
sellschaft, Leipzig. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Liverpool, 

British Museum, London. 

Royal Society, London. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Academic Real das Sciences de 
Lisboa. 

Societe de Geographic Commer- 
cial de Bordeaux. 

Societe de Geographie de Lyons. 

Himgariah Academy of Sciences 
(Bi?da Pest). 

Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. 

Royal Dublin Society, 

Societe Geographie de Paris. 

Connecticut x\.cademy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

United States Survey. 

Kaiserliche Akademie der Wis- 
senchaften, Vienna. 
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United Service Institution. 
Minnesota Academy of Natural 
Science. 

India Office Tiibrary. 

London Bible Society. 

Vienna Orientalische Museum. 
Boston Society of Natural 
History. 

Musee Guimci, Lyons. 

Victoria Institution, London. 
Royal Institution, Great Britain. 
American Geographical Society. 
American Oriental Society. 
Hamilton Association, America. 
Editor, Journal of Comparative 
Neurology, Granville, OhiO) 
U. S. A. 


American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Society Asiatique, Paris. 

Geological Societyj London. 

Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Amsterdam. 

American Philological Associa- 
tion, Cambridge. 

Royal University, UpSala (Swe- 
den). 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

University of Kansas, U. S. A. 

Director, Missonri Botanical 
Garden. 


ACCOUNTS* 

A statement of receipts and disbursements during 1901 accom- 
panies the Report. The total amount of subscriptions received from 
members daring the year was Rs.l 1,509- 14, The subscriptions in the 
year preceding amounted to Rs.l 0,673- 5-5, There was besides a 
sum of Rs.500, on account of life subscription received from one 
Resident Member which has been duly invested in Government 
Securities as required hy the Rules. 

The balance at the end of the year was Rs. 39 7-9-2 and the 
invested funds of the Society amount to Us. 14,700-0-0, 

Address of Condolence to His Majesty the King 
on the death of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. 

The Committee of Management at their meeting on the 2 1st of 
February, resolved that an address, on behalf of the Society', expressing 
sorrow at the death of the Queen^Empress and offering condolence be 
sent to King Edward VII. 
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In accordance with this resolution, the following address was 
prepared and forwarded to the King, through Uia Kxcellency the 
Governor, the Patron of the Society : — 

To 

His Most Qraoious Majesty Edward VII, By 
the Grace of Ood, King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, Eknperor of India. 

The Homble and Loyal Address of 
THE Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society^ 

Mat it Please Your Majesty, — We, the President and the 
Members of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society beg 
to offer to your Majesty our humble and sincere condolence on the 
death of your revered Mother of Glorious Memory, our late Queen- 
Empress. 

This Society is a Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, having become incorporated there- 
with in the year 1829. The Royal Asiatic Society has always 
profited by the favour and sympathy of the reigning Sove- 
reign, and our Great Empress, deeply interested as she was in 
all that concerned the welfare of her Indian subjects, never failed 
to give her gracious and warm encouragement to those whose 
labours were devoted to the languages and literatures of the East* 
The object of the Society had Her Majesty’s approval and all earnest 
efforts to unlock the secrets of the past and to bring to light the 
thoughts of the ancestors of the peoples of this land were sure of her 
sympathy and of such furtherance as was in her power to give. 

In common with yonr Majesty’s subjects in all parts of the Empire, 
we bewail the loss of one so deeply revered and so greatly beloved as 
was the late Queen, while at the same time we give thanks to the 
memory of a life so gracious and so noble, and we beg to offer our 
respectful and sincere sympathy to Your Majesty and to Your 
Majesty’s House in a sorrow which is shared by British subjects over 
all the world. 
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In conclusion we would respectfully tender our most earnest assur- 
ance of devoted loyalty to Your Majesty’s throne and person. 

(Sd). E. T. CANDY, 

President. 

(Sd). R. M. GRAY, 

Hony. Secretary. 


The Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan proposed the adoption of the Report. 
The proposition being seconded by Mr. H. O. Quin, was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. James MacDonald, seconded by Mr. K, R. 
Cama, the following Committee and Auditors were appointed for 
1902 :— 


President, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice E, T. Candy, i.c.s. 

Vice-Presidents. 

James MacDonald, Esq. ^ 

Kharsetji Rastamji Cama, Esq. 

M. Macmillan, b.a. 

The Hon ble Mr. Justice N. G. Chandawarkar, b.a., ll.b. 

Members, 

D. MacDonald, m.d., b.sg., c.m. 

Camradin Amirudin, b.a. 

Framji R. Viccaji, b.a., ll.b. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Kt. 
Shams-nl-TJlma Jivanji Jamsetji Modi, b.a, 

K. G. Desai, l.c.e. 

Shams-nl-TJlma Dastur Darab P. Sanjana, b.a. 

Prof. A. L. Covernton, m.a. 

R. M. Watson-Smyth, Esq. 

Khan Bahadur Darasha R. Chicbgar. 

Prof. W. H. Sharp, m.a. 
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J. E. Aspinwall, Esq. 


The Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan, d.d., ll.d. 


A. &1. T. Jackson, h.a., i.c.s. 


Honorary Secretary. 


The Rev. R. Scott, m.a. 


Auditors, 


H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 

Framroze Ardcsir Vakil, b.a«, ll.b. 

The President then briefly addressed the meeting?, explaining 
the many advantages of the Society’s library, as well as the 
lectures delivered by native scholars, offered to those who became 
members of that body. In conclnsiun ho requested Ilis Excellency 
the Governor, who was their patron, and who had kindly attended 
the meeting, to address a few words to them. 


THE. GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 

His Excellency the Governor then addressed the meeting as 
follows Though I have e^officio the honour to be its patron, yet in 
attending the meeting to-day of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, let me premise that I am here as a chda and not as a 
yuru. When we were originally constituted in 1804 I read that the 
snbjects of our inquiries were to be divided into two classes — physical 
and moral. The former branch was to include Natural History, 
Mineralogy, Rotany, Climatic Conditions, and Medicine. Our moral 
studies Were to comprise every branch of information contained in 
the modern census-plus the origin and distribution of public wealth, 
prices of commodities, system of land tenure, rates of interest, com- 
mercial statistics of all sorts — these were only some of the problems 
the Asiatic Society was invited to solve. Well might Sir James 
Mackintosh point out the advantages Government would derive from 
an accurate knowledge of these problems — though 1 respectfully differ 
from the view he then expressed as to the facility with which the 
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invcBtigRtions coaid be carried out. Indeed could our original 
programme have been fulfilled, the post of Governor of Bombay 
might well hare been merged in that of patron of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, As a matter of fact, the Society has taken up its 
natural position of one for the promotion of the study of 
Oriental literature, antiquities, and geographical research ; and if 
1 may take the last report 1 have read as a fair average specimen of 
its proceedings, 1 think we are well justifying our existence. The 
class of readers to whom the Society’s publications appeal must 
necessarily be limited, but the contributors to our reports work 
rather, we know, for the honour of the Society than for popular 
recognition. But even a person like myself, who has no pretension 
to claim more than the most superficial acquaintance with early 
Indian history or traditions must read with pleasure such lights as 
are thrown on the rise of the priestly and decline of the Kshatriya 
class in the interesting article on the “ Samhita of the Rig Veda.* 
Again in the “ Peep into the Early History of India ” not only do I 
for one gather more accurate information than I possessed as to the 
circumstances of the foundation of the great Gupta Dynasty, but 
incidentally I find the illustrious law-giver King Asoka justifying the 
practices of modern Viceroys and Governors, by his instructions to 
his officers ‘‘to go on tour every five years for the inculcation of 
Dharma or righteousness, and for other matters,** to which other 
matters I fear modern officials pay the most attention nowadays. 
And I need hardly say that the late Mr, Justice Ranade’s “ Intro- 
duction to the Peshwa’s Diaries” is a paper# the interest and 
importance of which is fully appreciatod by many who are not mem- 
bers of the Asiatic Society, If our financial circumstances hereafter 
should permit I should be very glad to see Government take part in 
the cost of the translation of the Diaries now at Poona, but this at 
present is unfortunately not practicable. One thing is certain, that 
for years to come there is an ample field in India for the labour of 
such a society as this ; and most earnestly do I hope that its mem- 
bers in Bombay will continue to labour successfully to disseminate 
their valuable stores of learning amongst an increasingly appreciative 
public. 

The Hon. Mr. Raleigh, in a few words, thanked the Chairman 
and members for offering him and his colleagues such hearty 
welcome. 
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Bombay Branch of the 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 



Rr. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Balance on Slat December 1000 ••• 


485 11 8 

Subscription of Resident Members 

10.481 14 0 


Do. of Non-Resident Members ... 

1,038 0 0 


Do. Resident Life Members 

500 0 0 


GkiTernment Contribution ... 

mm 


Sale proceeds of Journal Numbers 

212 1 6 


Do. of Catalogues 

38 8 0 


Do. of Waste-papers 

0 8 0 


Interest on Society’s Government Paper 

490 8 8 


1 


10,993 8 2 

Total ... Rs. 


17,179 3 4 


Examined and found correct. 


H. R. H. WILKINSON, 

framlboz aedksik vakil, 


Auditors, 
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Royal Aalatle Society. 

from lit January to Slst December 1901, 



R. SCOTT, 
Honorary Secretary. 
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A meeting of the Sodetj was held on I'huradaji the 13th Nof em- 
ber 1902. 

Mr. James MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following papers were then read:— (1) The History of 
Gurjars and their Final Settlement in Gujerat/' by Mr. D. B. 
Bbandarkar, M.A., and (2) Portuguese Documents of the 17th and 
18th Centnries relating to Parsees,” by Mr. J. Godinho, 


On the proposition of Mr. B. P. Karkaria, seconded by Mr. S.T. 
Bhandare, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Bbandarkar and 
Mr. Godinho for the papers contributed by them. 

With regard to Mr. Godinho’s paper, which contained translations 
of documents testifying to services rendered by Parsees to the Portn- 
guese during their wars with the Marat has, there was considerable 
difference of opinion as to the light thrown on the history and the 
social position of the Parsees about the period to which the documents 
referred. 

Mr. Karkaria, Mr. Bhandare] and Mr. Modi took part in the 
discussion. 


A General Meeting of the Society, under Article XX of the 
Buies, was held on Thursday, the 28th November 1902, for the 
revision of the papers and periodicals, etc., taken by the Society. 


Mr. James MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 
It was agreed first to consider the list for the present year. 
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After going oyer this list it was resolred that the following be 
discontiuned from the commencement of the next year ; — 

Churchman. 

Record. 

LeMuaeon. 

Granthamuld. 

The proposals from members with regard to new periodicals were 
then put to the rote, with the result that the Hibbert Journal was 
added to the list (for one year) and the ** Revue de Paris” was 
substituted for the Nouvelle Revue.' ' 
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LIST OF PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 
1902. 


Titles of Books. Donors. 

Accounts of tbo Trade carried by Rail and River in India, 1901-02. 

Government of India. 

Acts passed by tlie Govemor-Genei’al of India in C(»uncil in 1901 

Government of India. 

Ahministratiox Report, Bombay Improvement Trust, for the year 
ending 31 st March 1 902. 


The Trustees. 

Report, Bombay Jail Department, 1901. 

Bombay Government. 
Report, Rom bay Port Trust, 1901-02. 


The Trustees. 

Report, Meteorological Department, Government of 
India, 1901-02. 


Government of India. 

- Report, Municii^al Commissioner of Bombay, 1900-01. 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay. 

- Report, N.-W. P. and Oudli, 1900-01. 

N -W. P and Oudli Government. 

- Report of Irrigation Works in the Bombay Presidency, 

1900-01. 


Bombay Government. 
Report, Persian Gulf Political Residency and Muscat 
Political Agency, 1901-02. 

Government of India. 
R<;2>oi’t, Punjab Registration Department, for 
1899-1900, 19U0-01 and 1901-02. 

Punjab Government. 
Report, Railways in India for 190v)-()l. 

Government of India. 


R(!I)ort of Bengal, 1900-01. 

Bengal Government. 

Report of the Bombay Presidency for 1900-01. 

Bombay Goveniment. 

Report of Burma, 1900-0 1. 

Chief Commissioner, Burma. 
— — ReiKirt of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
1900-01. 

The Resident. 

— Report of the Madras Presidency, 1900-01. 

Madras Government. 
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Administration Report of the Punjab and its Dependencies for 
1900-01. 


Punjab Government. 

Report, Central India Agency, fur lyoiLQl. 

Government of India. 

Rajputana States and Ajiner-Merwani, 1 900-0 1 . 

Government of India. 


AgricultdraL Ledger, 1901, Nos. 13 & 14. 

Government of India. 


■ — ... ■ — Ledger, 1902, Nos. 1 — 7. 

Government of India. 

Statistics of India, 1896-07 to 1900-01. 

GoveriiiTient of India. 

Annotatkt> Returns of the Dispensaries in Central India for 1900. 

Government of India. 


Annual Report, Stamp Department, 1901 & 190*2. 

Bombay Govoriiuient. 


Area and Yield, 1891-92 to 1901-02. 


Government of India. 

Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, Report, 
1900. 


The Association. 

Bombay Gazetteer— Gujerath Population — Hindus, Vol. IX., Part 1. 

Rombay Government. 

. Quarterly Civil List, January, 1902. 

Bombay Government. 

BhiTiSH Guinea Medical Annual, 1902. By A. T. Ozzard 'and C. P. 
Keiiiiard. 

The Authors. 

Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. XI., 
Part IV., 1901, 

Smithsonian Institution. 
— ■ of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. XIV., 1901, 
and Vol. XV., Part I., 1901. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

of the Lloyd Library of Bostan, Pharmacy and ^Materia 

Medica, 1902. 

Lloyd Library. 


Bundehesh. 

Tbe Parsec Puncliayat. 

CANDRA-Vyakavana by BTwnoLlobiet, 

Duetbchen Morgenlandischen Gessllschaft. 

Calendar, Bombay University, 1902-03. , „ . 

Bombay Umversity. 
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Oalenbar, Madras University, 1902-03. 

Madras Uniyertity* 

• — Punjab University, 1902-03. 

Punjab University. 

Oataloous of Berlin Library, Latin MSS. 

Berlin library. 

of Greek Goins, British Museum. 

British Musetim. 

of Pali Singhalese and Sanskrit MSS. in the Colombo 

Museum Library. 

Colombo Museum and Library. 


Cenbob of India, 1901. Beports :• 
Ajmer-Merwara, 2 parts. 

Assam, 2 pai'ts. 

Baluchistan, 2 parts. 


Baroda, 3 pai'ts. 

Bombay (Town and Island), 3 parts. 
(Fi'esidency), 3 parts. 


Berar, 2 parts. 

Central India, 3 parts. 
Central Provinces, 2 parts. 
Coorg. 

Gwalior, 2 parts. 
Kashmir, 2 parts. 

Madras, 2 parts. 

North- West-Provinces and 
Punjab, 2 parts. 
Rajputana, 2 pai’ts. 


Bombay Government. 
Bombay Government. 
Bombay Government. 
Bombay Government. 
Bombay Government. 
Bombay Government. 
Bombay Government. 

a 

Bombay Government. 
Bombay Government. 
Bombay Government. 
Bombay Government. 
Bombay Government. 
Bombay Government. 


Oudh, 2 parts. 

Bombay Government. 

Bombay Government. 

Bombay Government. 
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Crop Esperimeiits, Bombay Presidency, 1899-1900 and 1900-01. 

Bombay Goyemment. 

Dbsorifcivr Catalogue of Sanskrit MS 3., Calcutta Sanskrit College, 
ToL IV., Parana MSS. 

Government of Bengal. 

Diotsonaby of tbe Gathic Language of the Zend Avesta, Yol. 111. 

The Parsee Punchayat. 

Dioxst of Indian Law Oases, Vols. II — V. By Woodman. 

Government of India. 

Disoovbry of Solomon Islands, Yols. 1 and 2. (Hakluyt Society). 

Bombay Government. 

East India ; Accounts and Estimates. 

Secretary of State for India. 

— India ; Administration Report, Railways in India, 1901. 

Secretary of State for India. 

— India ; Case of Mr. A. P. Pennell. 
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